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RURAL IMPROVEMENTS: 


o R. 


ON THE MOST RATIONAL METHODS OF 


IMPROVING ESTATES; 


ACCOMMODATED TO THE 


SOIL, CLIMATE, and CIRCUMSTANCES 
or ENGLAND: 


In which it is clearly demonſtrated, that the LAN p ER 
EsTATES of this Kingdom may with certainty, and 
at a-very moderate Expence, be increaſed to double 
their preſent Value. 


* 


The Method of doing which i is clearly pointed out, and 
evinced from undeniable Principles, deduced from a 
Series of real PraQtice and Experience, 


ESSAY PINS Ts 
Showing the Improvements that reſpect the Occtrize. 


ESSAY SECON D; 
The Improvements that reſpect the LAND- — 


The whole interſperſed with a Variety of intereſting Reflections and 


Obſervations, 'on the Poor, Poor-Laws, high Prices of Provifions, 
Labour, decay of Foreign Trade, Population, Corn-Trade, Bounty on 
A Rs ; _ rational and proper Meaſures reſpecting the 1 


F - | 
On Meſſrs. Harte, Tull, Miller, Chateauvieux, Compleat Engliſh 
Farmer, Young, Peters, "Neſton, &c. | 
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VERY WORTHY any RESPECTABLE 
S OG iÞr-7 rt a 
| * og 
FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 


ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
and COMMERCE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HIS ſmall Work preſumes to claim 
your patronage, by a kind of na- 
tural right. I venture to call it a natural 
A 2 right, 


— 
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right, becauſe I think Lam warranted by 
a law which ſeems, to obtain throughout 
nature's extenſive dominions. Wherever 
any being originates, there it naturally 
claims the place of its reſidence, and 
there it naturally preſumes to hope for 
ſupport. and protection. Had it not been 
for your beneficent ſcheme, perhaps this 
well meant Effay (how unworthy-ſoever 
it may be thought of your protection) had 
never had a being. Should its title be 
diſputed, and the claim rejected, there is 
another in ſtore that cannot; becauſe it is 
eſtabliſhed by univerſal conſent. I mean 
the powerful example of the great; and 
if that be in any caſe allowable; ſurely it 
muſt be eminently ſo, where the great and 
ſole object is the public good. To pro- 
mote the happineſs of man, by giving 
encouragement to thoſe arts upon which 
his bappineſs depends, was the ſole mo- 
tive of your beneficent undertaking ; and 


to copy after an example ſo importantly 
good, 
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DED ATOM. iv 
good, though in the moſt humble and 


diminutive manner, cannot fail of meet - 
ing with, if not your countenance, at leaſt 
your approbation. The powerful influ- 


ence of your undertaking has operated far 
and near; and ſome, many it is feared, 


have flocked to your ſtandard with a view 


to private emolument, rather than pub- 


lic welfare. It can therefore be no won-⸗ 
der, if in many iuſtances they have ob- 


ſtructed and perverted, rather than aſſiſt- 
ed and promoted the laudable deſigns of 
the ſociety ; baſely endeavouring to ac- 
quire by falſnood, artifice and cunning, 
what was meant to be an encouragement 
in the purſuit of truth, and the honoura- 
ble reward of merit. A writer, Sirs, to 
promote your defigns, muſt give a faith- 
ful narrative of facts, not a ridiculous 
romance, bloated with miraculous feats, 
calculated to excite amazement, and catch 
the unſkilful. If the Author ſhould be 


thought to have ſhewn too much warmth 
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in expoſing errors, which app 
the offspring of criminal intentions, he 
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hopes an honeſt zeal to promote the good 
of mankind will plead his excuſe, at leaſt 
to all who are actuated: by fimilar motives. 
He is not, however, ſeeking from the 
dignity of your eſtabliſhment, a ſcreen, to 
cover the manifold ' imperfections of his 
performance; he is too well acquainted 
with mankind to think, that, the auſpices 
of the greateſt ſocieties could ſuſtain him 
againſt the incorruptible ſuffrage of com- 
mon ſenſe and experience. Theſe are the 
courts to which he wiſhes to appeal, and 
neither aſks nor hopes for any farther 
favour; than a fair .and candid hearing. 
This, gentlemen, is the principal reaſon 
of his taking this liberty with you; for, 
as on one hand, your unſullied integrity 
would deſtroy all hope of undue favour ; 
ſo, on the other, your inflexible impar- 


tiality will ſecure to him your approba- 


tion; ſo far as he may have any juſt pre- 
tenſions 
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tenſions thereto. If theſe ſhould be found 
even in a moderate degree, it will abun. 
dantly recompence and felicitate, 
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GEN T LE ME N, 


Your moſt obliged, | 2 


And moſt obedient _ 
Humble Servant, 
Tue AUTHOR. 
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GRICULTU RE, auch art 
of -Huspanpay,: is 8 buſi- 
neſs which concerns the wel- 
fare of all mankind. Every 
man, from the PriNCs to 
the pooreſt labourer, is intereſted in its 
fucceſs. It is an art upon which the con- 
tinuance of our very exiſtence depends; 
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iche us with the neceſſary Ss of 
ff life for our daily ſupport, without which 
| "the human part of the creation, at leaſt 
the greater part, would ſoon be extinct. 
Nature has placed a monitor in the con- 
ſtitution of all animal beings, who never 
ceaſes reminding them of the neceſſary care 
of their ſubſiſtence and preſervation. . To 
the human ſpecies ſhe has given reaſon to 
direct the proper means of obtaining what 
neceſſary and fit; and to the brute cre- 
ation, a faculty which 1 is called inſtinct. 
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ser. u. The ürſt great concern of all 
ſocieties of men is, to make proviſion for 
their immediate ſupport; which includes 

food, rayment, and ſhelter, of ſome kind, 
to ſereen them from the inclemencies of 
"the weather, All theſe are neceſſary to our 
ſubſiſtence, and. all theſe depend upon the 
art of huſbandry for the neceſſary materiale. 
1 theſe are noceſſary to our exiſtence, it 
can be no wonder that, as mankind be- 
come more ſkilful and experienced in the 
ſcience of ſocial polity, . they ſhould be 
more ſtudious and careful to improve and 
extend the means of obtaining the neceſ- 
ſary 
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ſary ſupplies; not, only for their imme- 
diate ſupport, but to lay up for future uſe, 
when unforeſeen accidents might render 


8 uon e 


ect. III. In. the. wiſeſt gorernments of 
antiquity, we find proper care was taken 
to encourage the. extenſion, and .improve- 
ment of this abſolutely neceſſary art; par- 
ticularly among the Romans, who gave 
it all poſſible. encouragement. 5. not only 
Is precept and inſtruction, but t by the ex- 

ample of the greateſt men in the ſtate, 
as we find their SENAToRs, and Dir A- 
ToRs,. did not diſdain to be actually em- 
ployed in the labour of the plow.” This 
ſeems to have been. the reſult of prudent 
conſideration, - the " refined. palicy of men 
well read in the principles and affections 
of human nature; to attach to neceſſary 
labour, the bonour that muſt neceſſarily 
reſult from following the practice and ex- 
ample of the greateſt men in the ſtate, 
who made it their conſtant diverſion and 
employment. From hence the man who 
beſt cultivated, and improved his field, was 
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deemed the viſeſt, worthieſt, and beſt ci- 


tigen. 


CITES Iv. Ak all the refined mo- 


dern politicks, perhaps there is none that 


reflects ſo true a luſtre upon the preſent 
generation of great men, as the encou- 
ragement they have given, in the preſent 
age, to the ſtudy, practice, and improve- 
ment of this moſt neceſſary art. Incou- 
raged by their countenance and example, 
men in a lower ſphere, to whoſe occupa- 
tion it more properly and immediately be- 
longs, have been induced to exert their 
utmoſt efforts, to promote the knowledge, 
and beneficial practice of all kinds of rural 
improvements ; and to their great credit 
it muſt be allowed, they have not laboured 
in vain. Many great and valuable diſco- 
veries have been made, and if the com- 


munity does not profit by them, the fault 
will be its own, 


| ler „ The great improvements that 


have been made in this country, do not 


reſpect matter or ſubſtance, ſo much as 


circumſtances. 
{ame 


Manures are much the 
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ſame they have always been, and their uſe 
as manures have long been known; but 
the methods of pi preparing and uſing, the 
circumſtances. of ſeaſons, quantities, and 
beneficial application of 1825 and of al- 
moſt all the operations that concern huſ- 
bandry, have been ſueceſsfully ſought for, 
and the improvements made muſt be al- 
lowed to be very great. N 

srer. VI. There is one article; of ma- 
nure, however, that is an exception to the 
above obſervation. Peat aſhes were diſco- 
vered to be a mot excellent manure, a- 
bout the beginning of the preſent century: 
I mean that particular ſort of peat, which 
is dug in the neighbourhood of Newbury, 
in Berkſhire, It produces aſhes of a moſt 
fertilizing nature, ſcarcely any thing in the 
world has been found equal to them; ſet» 
ting quantity and value againtt the ſame 
of any other article. This is a fact, well 
known to the farmers all round about that 
county: as alſo in Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, 
Oxfordſhire, and, I believe, ſome part of 
Buckinghamſhire. "Twas a conſiderable 
time before the farmers who had uſed 
B 3 them 
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them 1 31 agreed, whether peat” Pas 
ſhould be conſidered as 2 beneficial ma- 
nure, or a poiſon. From the uſe of It 
ſome had derived great benefit, others Had 
totally deſtroyed their crops. Skill, and diſ- 
cretion, are neceſſary in the uſe of them 
it is ſafeſt to begin with a ſmall quantity, 
and to uſe them moſtly i in the winter; ſay 
from the beginning of November, to the 
end of January; if uſed afterwards, and 
the weather ſhould prove dry, 'tis pretty 
certain they would greatly injure the crop 
by their warmth, and drying qualities. 


Sx er. VII. There! is 888 article men- 
tioned as a manure, which, according to 
ſome peoples account, is equal in virtue to 
the above; which, if true, will be of more 
general uſe. The article, I mean, is SALT. 
This has every thing aſcribed to = by 
ſome people, that one would with to find 
in amanure. Others are altogether as poſi- 
tive, that it is a direct poiſon to vegetation, 
and infallibly deſtroys whatever 'tis appli- 
ed to, I have conſulted ſeveral, who pre- 
tend to be acquainted with its merit, from 
their own obſeryation ; ; whoſe 1 

OW“ 
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however, are direaly repugnant to eaeh 
other; and, I am really afraid, their ex- 
periments and obſervations, have not been 
made with that care and exactneſs, which 
are requiſite to eſtabliſh the truth of a point 
of ſo much importance to the public. T 
have juſt received a very long account from 
a friend of an acquaintance, who has made 
large experiments with it in Lancaſhire ; 
his recommendations of it are very great'z 
but then, he differs exceedingly from all 
others in the quantity he uſed, which is 
ſix times as much as I ever heard menti- 
oned by any other perſon. Upon compa- 
ring all the accounts together, with which 
I have been furniſhed, I am of opinion, in 
the end it will be found a very valuable 
article, when once the proper quantity, 
and the beſt method and ſeaſon of uſing 
it, are welP aſcertained; which, we all 
know, are to be a0 quired by experience 
only. I have never made any trial with 
it yet, but if I live, and have my health, 
I hope to give a full and ſatisfactory ac- 
count of its efficacy. The ingenious au- 
thor of a book lately publiſhed, thinks the 
B 4 „ 
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naive . to vegetation“. au - 2 


uſe of ĩt deſt 
aſſigns no reaſon, and therefore, I i imagine, 
tis a matter of mere opinion. There ate. 
however, two circumſtances reſpecting it, 
which - may ſerve to give us ſome. direc- 
tions concerning the moſt probable means 
of uſing it with ſucceſs. The firſt is, that 
it abſolutely deſtroys whatever green her- 


bage tis applied to; therefore it is never 


to be uſed as a top dreſſing. The ſecond 
is, that it may be ſafely uſed at or before 


the time of ſowing any ſeed, for to that 


it does no injury. This fact is abundantly 
proved from the common well known me- 
thod of brining ſeed wheat; which, tho' 
made very ſtrong, and the ſeed being 
ſteeped in it twenty-four hours, or even 
twice that time, tis found to vegetate at 
leaſt as vigorouſly, though, perhaps, not ſo 
early as ſeed that has not been ſoked or 


ſteeped at all. Beſides, an experiment here 


after mentioned, that I, am ſure may be 
ſully relied on, confirms this matter be- 
Pe all doubt.—The method then I would 
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recommend for its uſe,” is to ſow it over 
the land immediately before the laſt har- 
rowing, to prepare the ground for the 
ſeed; and I will venture to ſay, that, tho. 
a quantity from ten to twenty buſhels 
ſhould be uſed, no ill conſequence will en- 
ſue, What benefit may be derived from 
it, that, I believe, is only to be known 
by future trials; at leaſt I am not able to 
ſay with the leaſt degree of phos =: 


to 80 


* vIL As 3 is the moſt 
neceſſary art, for that reaſon it is the firſt 
that employs the care of mankind, and it. 
is, undoubtedly, the buſineſs of govern= 
ment to give encouragement to the prac» 
tice of it, that its ſubjects may be plen- 
tifully fed, and to ſpare that is, as far 
as may be neceſſary to anſwer that pure 
poſe. This ſeldom happens to be 'necef- 
ſary, but in the infancy of ſocieties or 
ſtates; or when ſome great or uncommon 
calamity has, in a great meaſure, deſtroyed 
the country. In ſuch caſes, every aid is ne- 
ceſſary for government to beſtow, in the firſt 
place to encourage the growing ftrength 


of 
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of the infant ſtate, and in the ſecond to 
repair the devaſtation of the calamitous 
incident, and reſtore the bleſſings of which 
it had ſtript the ſociety. But the caſe is 


evidently different in a kingdom, whoſe 


agriculture, arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, are upon an eſtabliſhed and flouriſh- 
ing foundation: then the interpoſition of 
government may, and frequently has done 
great miſchief. The true wiſdom of go- 
vernment in ſuch ſtates is, to grant equal 
encouragement and protection to all its 
ſobjects, in whatever branch they are em- 
ployed ; to harmonize and conciliate the 
whole, for in this lies the intereſt, ngen 

and are of the whole. 


. IX. This is Snely illuſtrated: Dy 
a beautiful picture, drawn by the ingenious 
Author of Effays on Huſbandry, p. 12 and 
13. * Such are the effects of induſtrious 
« diligence,” ſays he: And a nation thus 
employed, may be compared to a piece of 
tapiſtry work, where a certain texture of 
threads, and an union of colours, imper- 
ceptibly interwoven and blended together, 
repreſent agriculture, trade, commerce, and 
n the 
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the mechanic arts. In mixing and barmo- 
nizing theſe conſiſts the great fill of the 
workman : and except due care be taken 

in this point, the richeſt materials will be 
AK, unpleaſing, and uſeleſs. Therefore 
though trade, commercial arts, and huſ- 
bandry, ſhould be all encouraged and ſup- 


ported in wiſe governments, with ſcrapu- 
lous attention, yet ſtill the ſcale may be 


allowed to preponderate in favour of agri- 
culture: but that in fo flight a degree, as 
only to be perceived by a few perſons of 
moſt diſcerning judgment z for the people 
employed 1 in manufactures, artizanſhip, &c. 
are ſtarved in times unproſperoùs to their 
buſineſs, if they are not ſupplied with the 
common neceſſaries of life by the gene- 
rous induſtry of the cultivator ;/ nay, even 


in more proſperous times, eare muſt be 
taken to ſupply our fellow-citizens* with 


food convenient, and that food at a mode- 
rate price, for fear of being underſold, in 
the works of onr labour, "oy. n na- 

tions.“ 


StcT. X. This picture Anh fully, 
and 27701 deſcribes the proper meaſures of 
govern- 
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government reſpecting the employment of 


its whole people; but tho' its truth and 
elegance is ſuch as every one muſt admire, 


we find its ingenious author frequently a- 


betting principles, that are contrary to it. 
Here the ſcale is to preponderate in fa- 
vour of agriculture, in an almoſt imper- 
ceptible manner, and the reaſon aſſigned 
for its preponderating at all is, that our 
manufacturers, and artizans, may be well 
ſupplied with food, and hat food at ſuch 
a moderate price, that their manufactures 
may not be underſold by other nations. 

Sxcr. XI. This reaſoning is perfectly 
conſiſtent, its concluſions juſt, and by no 
means to be diſproved, or rendered doubt- 
ful. Yet we find this ingenious author in 
many parts of his book, recommending 


ſuch encouragement to agriculture, as in- 


evitably tends to weaken and diſcounte- 
nance our manufactures, &c. by rendering 
the price of food higher, and by that 
means putting it in the power of other 
nations to underſell us at every market we 
go to. The truth of this obſervation, 1 


am perſuaded, will clearly appear to every 
impar- 
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impartial and unprejudiced reader, from 


the facts and reaſoning upon them, which 


ate to be found in the following 1 
ce Agrarian laws” may do much in infant 
fates, but exportation of grain, procured 
by a bounty, would, at this time ot day, 
be a pernicious meaſure in England,.——Agri- 
culture is, of all arts, the maſt neceſſaty 3 


yet it is by no means. what s determines | 


* the phyſical ſtrength of ſtates. Holland 
is a remarkable exception, as it abounds 
in plenty, riches, people, 2na:firength, in 
2 moſt remarkable manner: nor is agri- 
culture properly the ſource of population, 
as is frequently aſſerted, tho' it is the ſup- 
port of it; but induſtrious population, is 
the ſource of agriculture and plenty. Plenty 
too frequently is the parent of vice, ex- 
travagance, and luxury; which being coun- 
tenanced by the remiſſneſs of goverument, 
and the bewitching powerful example of 
the great, that by degrees ſpread through 
every order of ſociety, and by ſimilar gra- 
dations, the laborious and induſtrious be- 
come enervated and contaminated. No 
wonder then they ſeek for eaſe, where tis 
to be found in the ſervile employment of 
the 


— — = 
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the great. Thus the country becomes de- 
Populated, and, of courſe, agriculture neg- 
lected. 80 that a declining ſtate of agri- 
culture, is not the cauſe of depopulation, 
but is the effect of it: the cauſe is of a 
very different and more malignant nature. 
Men once eſtabliſhed in peace and plenty 
would never fly from it, if falſe policy, 
corrupt manners, and evil example, did 
not tempt them to it. While they remain 
uncorrupted, they conſtitute, they, as it 
were, create plenty; but being ſeduced, 
they fly from peace and liberty; and put 
on the ſordid chains of ſlavery and miſery. 
Keep your people frugal and induſtrious, 
nothing can then prevent their being po- 
pulous; agriculture flouriſhing, and arts 
and manufactures thriving and becoming 
proſperous. Without frugality and indu- 
ſtry, all encouragement by bounties, or 
otherwiſe, are ineffectual and loſt, and 
with them they ſtand in need of none: 
preſerve the virtue and induftry-of your 
people, and they will protect and provide 
for you. The wealth and indigence of a 
« nation, takes its deciſive turn” from the 
manners. of the inhabitants; and the * 3 
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is 
i well or ill cultivated in proportion there- 
Wealth and indigence are not go- 
5 by good or bad cultivation of the 
earth as its cauſe; but wealth and indi- 
gence, good and ill cultivation will ever be 
in proportion to the laborious induſtry of 
the people: they are effects equally de- 
pending upon the ſame cauſe, not one pro- 
duced by the other, but like ſtreams ari- 
ſing from the ſame fountain, divided into 
different currents. If the fountain i is weak- 
ened or deſtroyed, the ſtreams of courſe 


are diminiſhed, and at length are der 71 
and N . 
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'$ecr. XII. 5 7. Tis faid, 64 War, | 
navigation, and commerce, can never diſ- 
people a wiſe nation conſiderably, where 
agriculture flouriſhes in its full vigour :” 

I would beg leave to afk, if the preſent 
ſtate ' of England does not fully diſprove 
this aſſertion ? I humbly conceive it does, 
even without including war. I am per- 
ſuaded no body will deny, that the pre- 
ſent ſtate of agriculture in this king- 
dom, i is more extenſive, more perfect, and 
more e chan in any former pe- 


wg riod” 
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riod whatever; yet I own, it is a certain, a 
melancholy truth, that the country is in 
a faſt declining ſtate of population. The 
Price of all ſorts of corn at this moment, 
Dec. 1771, is very high, and have been ſo. 
nearly two years; much more might be 
cultivated if labouring hands were to be 
found to do it. I ſpeak feelingly and with 
certainty on this buſineſs, having ſome hun- 
dred acres that lie uncultivated for no o- 
ther cauſe, and I know many thouſands 
more under the ſame circumſtances. De- 
population then is the cauſe, and precedes 
the declenſion of agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce. What 1 is the dire- 
ful cauſe of depopulation, will appear more 
fully hereafter. ee e e 
gee XIII. That NS, 1s the 58 
neceſſary, and was the firſt employment of 
man; 1 readily grant, alſo, , that it ſhould | 
at all events be encouraged, as far as is 
neceſſary for the comfortable ſupport and 
well being of the whole people. If their 
number ſhould increaſe by the happy means 
of frugality, laborious induſtry, and pru- 
dent adminiſtration, a proportionable de- 
| gree 
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gree of care and attention ſhould be paid 
to apricolture; and the produce of 1 


ſhould be increaſed in proportion to the 
demands of the people. But it is ſaid in 


p. 1 N It is of great uſe, therefore, to 


find full employment for country labou- 5 


rers, and keep them at home.“ I anſwer, 
that this is preſcribing a remedy for a diſ- 


order, which, at preſent, has no being, at 


leaſt in any part that I am acquainted as 


with; had we people deſtitute of employ- 
ment, wiſdom itſelf could not recommend 
a better than breaking up and cultivating 


waſte lands. But the reverſe of this is the 
caſe, we do not want employment for our 
people; but we want laborious induſtrious 
people to perform the neceſſary buſineſs the 
lands already under cultivation require. 
Therefore to talk of | increafing, popula- 


tion, riches, and ſtrength, by extending 
and promoting agriculture, is like talking 
of building caſtles in the air; or raiſing 
mighty fabrics without hands. Promoting 


and extending agriculture, preſuppoſes la-' 


boufing hands equal to the taſk; but theſe : 


are not to be found, and labour is not to 
be performed without means, therefore. © 
E what 
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What is recommended is impoſſible. Phy- 
ſical evils might be oyeroome, oak moral, 
ones, I am afraid, never will, without . 
prudent and vigorous. interpoſition of go- 

vernment. What is here aſcribed to a> 
griculture, is due to labour, care, fruga - 
lity, and induſtry only. A people poſſeſſ- 


to the ſummit of human glory; whether 
their employment be /agriculture, manu- 
factures, trade or commerce. To ſuppoſe 
a nation poſſeſſed of ſuch lands, and ſuch 


a climate as England, who ſhould neglect 


cultivation, would at this time be a pro- 


digy; but I fear it is very practicable for a 
nation to be ſo far intoxicated with riches 
and ambition, as to ſink into a ſtate of in- 
dolence and luxury, until ſhe. becomes as 
enervated, impotent, dependent and wretch- 
ed, as thoſe mY boaſt of ie miotgins 5 


e: Hat 23 


WITTY XIV. In p. 24. we find the 1. 
lowing extraordinary remark : .** That one 
million o worth of things wendible, being pro- 


ductiVns from our earth, and raiſed by our 
own bands AT, HOME, ll, oben exported, 


bring a nation more real gain, than the ſale 
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9 g 
tires, PROVIDED the materials 1 
are purchaſed from abroad.” This is 

means a neceſſary truth. It is poffible " 
frame inſtances wherein it may hold good; 

but taking things as they happen in the 
courſe of commerce, it will hardly be 
found true in one inſtance out of a ihou- 
ſand. It depends entirely upon the com- 
parative value of the materials imported, 

and the manufactures or goods made of 
them, when exported. If you import rav 
materials, for which you pay one million, 
and export the manufactures or goods there- 
from, and receive three millions for the 
ſame, it is very clear the balance in your 
favour is two millions, and conſequently 
the real gain is double what the ſale of 
one illion's worth of your own produce, 
raiſed by your own hands at home, would 
produce. The queſtion then is, whether 
the value of goods or manufactures, made 
from foreign materials are, when compa- 
red with the value of the ſame, as great 
in proportion as three to onè: I am of 
opfann they generally are as great as ſix 
to one, ſometimes ten, ſometimes a hun- 
C3. dred. 


20 I:n,7;R,0,0,v;C,T;1:0/N. 
dred. I need not quote particulars, they 


1 are ſufficiently known... I am ſure this gen- 


tleman means nothing but what is right; 
but I hope he will forgive me, when 1 _ 


he is here Tuma, out of his province. 


* n: 


. Ser. XU. 10 p. 38. „ has 


in any country where there is full conſump- 
tion at home, or commerce far erpar tatia s 
the beſt uſe the land can be put to, is 10 cul-: 


tivate THAT crop, whatever it be, which. 
produces A greateſt prafit vALuxD IR 
MONEY.” This appears not to me to be 
univerſally true, but ſo far as it is, the pro- 
poſition is equally true, whether applied to 
LABOUR, or to LAND. If this be admit- 
ted, which I think it myſt be, then it, will 
entirely deſtroy the foregoing obſervation. 


However clear this may appear, perhaps 


ſome little explanation may not be amiſs. 


Suppoſing the produce of the land and la- 
bour are exported, and the value of the 


ſame imported, either in money, or any 
thing elſe equally eligible ; then the pro- 
poſition will hold true univerſally. But 


if the produce of the land and labour i 
for home conſumption, the truth of the 


pro- 
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| propoſition, in ſome inſtances, may fail; 
if by the beſt uſe is meant, chat which is 
the beſt for the good and intereſt of the 
community. For inſtance. A farmer ſows 
a field with barley, which he ſells to the 
diſtiller, who extracts ſpirits from it; which 
are afterwards {old to the populace, - The 
neat gain to the farmer and diſtiller, we 
may ſuppoſe, are conſiderably more” than 


they would have been if the fame land had 


been ſown with wheat, ſold to the meal 


man, and made into good wholeſome 


bread; therefore if the BzsT sR reſpects 
the farmer's and diſtiller's gains only, then 
the propoſition is ſtill true; but if it re- 
ſpects the good or gain of the community, 
then it is not true. If we examine the 
propoſition by comparing commerce for ex- 
portation, with home conſumptian, then we 
ſhall find it will not hold at all. Suppoſe 
a coach-maker, who works for home uſe 


day, and being a fine gentleman, "ſpends 
ſeven ſhillings and fix pznce out of every ten 
ſhillings, upon tea, coffee, wine, brandy,and 
other foreign commodities. Suppoſe again 


another workman is employed wholly for 


E „ expor- 


or conſumption only, earns ten ſhillings a 
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exportation, and his earnings amoun © 


only two ſhillings and ſix-pence a day, he 


therefore finds it more convenient to SY 


fine bimfſelf to good roaſt beef, cheſhire 
cheeſe, and a pot of porter; all the pro- 


duce of bis country. The labour of the 
Frſt produces him a neat gain of four times 


as much as the labour of the latter does 
to him; therefore, according to the pro- 
poſition, the labour of the firſt ſhould be 
attended with a profit to the community, 
when compared with the latter, in the pro- 
portion of four to one; Whereas it appears, 
that the firſt is not only unprofitable to 


the community, but is really a means of 


impoveriſhing his country. Out of the 
ten ſhillings he has received,” a fourth of 
it he paſſes at home ; that is, he paſſes half 
a crown he has taken of one man into 


the hands. of another ; this i is ſtill but half 


a crown, and adds not a mite to the riches 
of the ſtate ; the other three half crowns 
are ſent. abroad for what he-calls neceſſa- 
ries, by which he lefſens the national riches 
Juſt three parts in four of his earnings. 


The latter poor fellow, on the other hand, | 


ſends t the whole Produce of his labour a- 
broad, 
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r and; Fi an onaſt 
citizen, ſpends every penny in the produce 
of his country. Therefore, in order to 
make the propoſition univerſallyj unexcep= 
tionable, the latter part of it ſhould run 
thus: the beft uſe the land ran be put to, is to 
cultivate THAT: crop, whatever it be, hich, 
produces the greateſt profit ro Tu NAT 10 
OR STATE valued: in money. Then the be- 
neficial uſe would be included (Which is 
generally of the moſt importance); as well 
as the greateſt profit. This propoſition, as 
was obſerved before, is equally true when 
applied to labour, Whether that labour is 
employed in agriculture, manufactures or 
arts; in which ever branch it produces the 
greateſt neat profit to the ſtate, there it 
moſt certainly has been Dureh the beſt 
wa * 1911988 n #0 5: NOR inan 
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e XVI. To. eben the 0 
gant author through his delightful lande 
ſkips- would be a pleaſing taſk, but that 
is beſide my preſent; purpoſe; 1 muſt theres, 
fore 4ake. _ leave, Ah this remark; 
40 4 1210 yas al . 
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has nothing of empiriciſm in it, our rules 
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wm tio XVII. The buſineſs of bol 
ing ſheets is to ſnew by what means eſtates 
are to be greatly improved; in the doing 
which, we do not pretend to any new diſ- 
coveries, or unknown Arcana; our method 


ate all mechanical, and our operations the 
plain object of the ſenſes. We endeavour: 
to aſſiſt nature according to the reaſon and 


fitneſs of things, and to ſupply her defects 


by the afſfiſtance of art, upon the plaineſt 
and moſt obvious principles of reaſon; 
founded on experience. The practice re- 
commended; every huſbandman is equal to, 
it is performed at the leaſt poſſible ex- 
pence, and there are few. lands which, in 


their preſent ſtate, are of very little value, 
but What may be improved greatly, in a 


comparative view. In this, modern im- 


provements chiefly confiſt, to render exten - 


five tracts fruitful and profitable, at an ex- 
pence their produce will well allow, and 
which their ſituation and circumſtances 
would in any other mode, render imprac- 
ticable. 
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— — are to produce . . 
of thouſands, according to the cant ofthe 
times, we utterly diſclaim. They are to 
be . * the quackery of deceitful 


hich every wiſe man would | 
deſpiſe and avoid, and every honeſt man 
expoſe and circumvent. Sincerity is the 
neareſt a kin to truth, and therefore tho 
an honeſt writer, who endeavours to ſerve 
his country, may be weak, he will be in- 
nocent; but the crafty author, who pre- 
fers his own-emolument; to n con- 
ſiderations; by⸗ range t 0 
of profits, acquired by 5 
practice, calculated to excite curioſſty and 
ſurprize, may by ſuch ſiniſter means be 
ſucceſsful, but at the ſame” time deſpe- 
rately wicked, and an enemy to ſociety. 
be thought 
invidious; but the intelligent public, who 
are well acquainted with the inundation 
of books on this ſubject that has been 


lately publiſhed; well know. WO 1 
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-SecT#-XVHI.- Cuſtom and habit may 
give countenance to fraudulent practice, 
and villainy may paſs uncenſured; but 


ſurely the nature of fraud is not to be 


— he can plead che example of many. ani 
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tive is making money, without regarding 
the diſappointment and injury he may oc- 
oaſion the reader; is, at leaſt, as dangerous 
an enemy to ſociety, as the impudent 
quack; who diſperſes his poiſonous po- 
tions for healing medicines. The firſt poi- 
ſons the mind, and the latter the body. 


and-puniſhed; as dangerous enemies to * 
cee their count... 
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8 XX. I am very far nde; 
to. decry all books on the ſubject. I 


know much uſeful inſtruction may by that 


means be conveyed, as I have long ex- 
petienced. An honeſt faithful cultivator, 
who truly relates his obſervations, which 
he makes on an extenſive practice, de- 
94 ſerves 


Sr. XIX. An author, whoſe ſole mo- 
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| eh! men 1 1 — of, and would 1 
countenance, are four mere gol denden, | \ \® 
who being in haſte: to raiſe A fabric, (for | | 
moſt of them work by mea collect all _ 
the materials they can pick up, Which are 
moſtly rubbiſh,” and being blended toge- 
ther, form à mighty heap of nonſenſe and | 
falſhood. What little uw is in the col-" 
lection, is i covered i in the mixture, that 
it requires more pains and more {kill to 
ſeparate,” than moſt men have abilities to 
do. Indeed it is not to be done at all, 
but by men of much ſuperior ſkill to the 
collectors of ſuch inconfiſtent fabulous ſto- 
ties,” of by men who muſt unlearn what 
they have read by” a tedious and expenſive 
— pF EY an OR pes wr none 1; 
_ *Sxcr. XXI. The Nüek Hd} be el 
he will find nothing of that fort 1 in the 
following ſheets. It contains no facts but 
what are the teſylt of obſervations, col- 
lected from experience, either my own, or 
that of my intimate acquaintance, whoſe 
practice and ſucceſs T know as well as 
my own. — This I can traly fay of the 


work 
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al; en is obe ſpecies 
11200” mir fy land, 


| —_ 1 . very Hh — have had an 


ty of making themſelves ſo tho- 


roughly acquainted with. I was concern- 
ed in ſome plantations on ſuch lands in 
my very early days, which have been con- 
tinued down to the. preſent time: inclu- 


ding a ſpace of between thirty and forty 
Vears; and, I hope, without the leaſt va- 
nity I may venture to ſay, I believe .my 
knowledge of ſuch improvements equal to 
moſt. 1 have planted oziers, willows, 
withy, poplar, abele, and every ſort of a- 
quatick that is known in England. Some 
of which have been cut. doven, and ap- 
plied to the purpoſes. of building, many 
years ago. Some have proved very bene- 


ficial, . others have miſcarried, and have 


been long ſince eradicated; owing entirely 


to bad management; the true knowledge 


of ſucceſsful practice, is to. be acquired by 
our own, experience and obſetvation; or 
the faithful accounts of thoſe communi- 


cated by others. I hope I have given ſo 


full and perfect an account of this matter, 
CE mnie very advantageous. to the 
pub- 
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public and particul cly-ſo-to fuch as m 
have a rere We of ſac Ls 
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ner, KkII. What facts (heroes ic in 

the following ſheets, may befully Spend 
ed upon; and, iÞ believe, many of che oh. 
ſetvations are new 3 and, I hope, I do not 
fatter myſelf in believing they may afford 
many uſeful hints ien rational improver. 
They we te at firſt! made for my own fu 

ture government, arid have been corrected 
from time to time, as more experience and 
careful obſervation rendered fit and profi- 
table. They will be frequently und con- 
trary to common received opinions; but 
never but when I faw a plain and ſufficient 
reaſon” for ſo doing. I have neither em- 
braced: or contemned any practice on ac- 

count of its being new or oi; nor have 
I the leaſt bias towards any hypotheſis 
whatever. I have followed nature as my 
guide, and am abundantly convinced the 
road to ſucceſsful improvement is, by aſ- 
ſiſting her, and co-operating with her in 
her works. Whoever ſhall attempt im- 
provement by foroed and unnatural means, 
will find himſelf ſwimming againſt the 
ſtream, 
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ſtream, and his D 
. 3 e gn 


| Scr. XXIII. Ihn u empt. 

chat agriculture is a buſineſs that require 
ceare, induſtry, and prudent. management 3 
it is not to be learnt by rote, like a mul 

"4 tiplication table; but muſt be daily attend- 
ed to, as a hundred unforeſeen incidents 

may render it neceſſary to alter the intend- 

ed plan of operations. Succeſs depends 

much upon properly ſuiting the crop to 
the ſoil, for, as the proverb has it, there 

is no making a ſilken purſe of a ſow's ear.” 
Amazing things may be done by dint of 
labour and expence; but we are not en- 

quiring after mere poſſibilities; but after 

What is really the moſt. profitable, and to 

be acquired at the leaſt riſque, at the leaſt 

expenee, and greateſt certainty. I have 
endeavoured to point out the moſt profi- 

Wis table means, and, I hope, the practical rea- 

}; 1 der's ſucceſs will fully anſwer his expecta- 

1 1 tions. Should he be diſappointed, it will 
* not be through any exaggerations of mine. 
1 9 I have carefully kept within bounds; as 1 
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ſuaded, time will fully eſtabliſ 


mend its extention, not only in preference, 


by 
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people into hopes or expectations 1 
five, as muſt neceſſarily. end in- eraticus 
diſappointment. The following ſheets con- 
tain nothing but truths, which. I am per- 
firm, and, IJ hope, the following abſerva- 
tions and directions may, in ſome degree, 

be inſtrumental in promoting and expedi- 
ting extenſwe and laſting improvements, 
which hitherto bave not been thought 
practicable, . Wee, n never been 
e ee %% inne s 1291181 
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new. XXIV. Seeds 8 1 hand! | 
thought Agriculture the firſt and moſt im 
por tant of all oOccupations, not only as 
being neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of the 
people; but conſidered as being: produc- 
tive of the moſt profitable article. of com 
merce. On which accbunt they recom - 


but even to the neglect of our manufac- 
tures, and all other artieles of commerce. 
This certainly is an error in judgment of 
the very firſt magnitude: for nothing can 
be more evident than, that articles of ſub- 
ſiſtence can no farther be ſubjects of o- 
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reig — the mere ſurplos or 
redundance of what is neceſſary for inter- 
nal conſumption. This is a truth too plain 
to require illuſtration. But it is ſaid; ſtates 
who grow little or no corn, make of it 
an exceeding profitable article of com- 
merce; conſequently a country which pro- 
duces an immenſe quantity, may trade in 
it to far greater advantage. It may ſeem 
a paradox, but the very reverſe of this is 
demonſtrable. A growing country can no 
farther be a trading country, in the arti- 
cle of corn, than its ſurplus extends to. 

If you advance one ſtep beyond that, you 

incur a loſs, and it might be extended to 
certain ruin. An unlimited commerce in 
corn is incompatible with the exiſtence of 
the landed intereſt; ſnould the firſt ſub- 
ſiſt, the latter would be ruined; it is im- 
poſſible they ſhould both ſubſiſt together. 
If the trade be extended beyond the re- 
dundance of our conſumption, I ſhould be 
glad to know from whence it is to be ſup- 
plied? Muſt we fell all we can and periſn 
for want? No, ſay you, we muſt imitate - 
the Dutch, and buy, when we have not 
where withal of our own; that is, when 

| plen- 
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plentiful times may happen, and the price 
is moderate, then is the time to open our 
ports and lay up a ſtock, as that provident 
Nate does. But what ſays the Land-owner 
and Farmer to this? Corn is at thifee hil- 
lings and fix-pence, or four mMillings a 

buſhel; and to encourage the trade of hike 
article our ports are to be opened, and the 
Merchant to habe full "liberty ta import 
what he pleaſes. Can a more diabolical 


ſcheme be thought of * to raiſe the Landed | 
interen of a zam 9 


3: £45 


pf Ads XNV. But u commercial country 
provides bread for its people cheaper than 
a growing country. Corn is frequently | 
cheaper in Holland where none grows, 

than in England which is bleſt with ſuch 
an abundance. This is by no means ne- 
ceſſatily the caſe ; but is entirely owing to 
the prudent ceconomy of one country, and 
the execrable policy which was ado pted 
and ſubſiſted for about fourſcore years in 

the other. No country could eat bread fo 


cheap as a growing country, if good policy 
co-operated with the gifts of nature and 
this bleſſings of providence; but ſurely that 


D com- 
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commerce 16 carried on, an the maſt abſurd. 
corn at a large expence to its people, when - 
.to ſell when «i an high price. : This is juſt 
the reyerſe of all the commercial maxims, 
and every commercial practice of every 
ſtate in Europe. Every commercial ſtate 
lays up its ſtock when corn is cheap, 
2nd ſells out when it grows dear. But 
England, not through neceſſity but prudent 
choice, has paid vaſt ſums to get rid of the 
burthen of its corn when cheap, that it 
might enjoy the. bleſſings of feeling the 
neceſſity of buying it again when dear. 
Had the ſums which have been paid in 
bounties for corn exported the laſt twenty 
years, been employed in purchaſing corn 
to be kept until the price had advanced a- 
boye the uſual medium price, the prices 
had been much more equable ; a conſe» 
quence of the greateſt utility to che indu- 
1 ſtrious labouring poor, and many millions 
had been gained to the public. 


BEET. XXVI. Theſe conſiderations are 
of the utmoſt importance to the well being 
of 
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INTRODUCTION 35 
of a ſtate, which we may conſider tho - 
roughly on ſome future occaſion. Our 
preſent enquiry not being ſo much the diſ- 
poſal of our produce, as the beſt and moſt 


profitable means of extending cultivation to 
its higheſt pitch of — | 


e ee 
Landed Eftates' may be improved. to. double 
e preſent value, | 


3 


$.n <-X4 1s 
ZXCAVING advanced as a reaſonable 
g propoſition, that the improve- 
Ss ments of landed eſtates, great as 
2 have been during the preſent cen- 
tury, taking the whole together their va- 
lue in ſome future time, ceteris paribus, 
will be increaſed two fold, or double 
D 3 what 
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foundation in the 8 and nature * 


much Higher, and to much. greater ad- 


dition and circumſtances of the large e- 


* * 


what r at preſent. This it it 


Has been thought, by may, —— 
notion, without any reaſohable | roun 


things. 


5-2. Strange as rd may ſeem 
10 many, it is not the mere creature of 


a warm imagination; but founded on a 
ſeries of experiments and obſervations, 
made on an extenſive ſcale by the author, 
who in numbers of inſtances could con- 
firm his doctrine by hig practice; and 
produce the cleareſt . that thoſe 
improvements are capable of being carried 


vantage on the auth 8 principles, and 
by the ſame means he uſed, and may 
hereafter deſcribe. 


F. 3. At the time he mentioned this, 
he had been lately conſidering the con- 


ſtates of the kingdom, and the ſimilarity 
they, in general bear to that he had 

practiſed on; for it was ſuch the opinion 
chiefly reſpected; for as 00 ſmall eſtates 


in 
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in che neighbourhood of large towns, ooh. 
fidersd apart or alone; the 6pinion” will 
by no means bold good ; theo the whole 
taken together upon an avefage, ke Ras 
no doubt but _ will Fully WAIVE, 151 


my 4. 9 exit this pinot fully 400 
atisfüktorly, would tequite à full tid 

e6thpleat treatiſe of Rutar Or cores 
Mics: for an increaſe in value muſt de- 
pend upon improvements, arid thoſe a- 
gain muſt depend upon the prutlent cate, 
management, affiduity, and improyed | 
practice of the owner ot occupier, or both. 

Therefore to explain the above opinion 18, 

to point out” fuch practicable means of 
improvement, as may atiſwet the intend- 
ed purpoſe. Tv ſay the value of landed 
eſtates may be greatly advanced, by means 
of improvement is very true, but is fay- 
ing nothing to the purpoſe, unleſs it be 
ſhewn in what ſich improvements conſiſt, 
and how, and by what means they are to 
be effeQed. | 


F. 5. This is an extenſive buſineſs, and. 
will require much time and patience 


D 4 beſides, 
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beſides, it will be adding one to the num- 
ber of books of a claſs already confeſſedly 


too great, and . almoſt, daily increaſing. 


How far the uſefulneſs of theſe inſtrue- 
tions will atone for the labour of the 
author, acting under ſo palpable a con- 
viction, muſt be ſubmitted to the candid 
judgment of the reader. If the public 
ſhould entertain the ſame opinion of the 


following ſheets that the author does, its 


uſefulneſs will entitle it to their eſteem 


and protection; but ſhould it be judged 


otherwiſe of, and be thought deſtitute of 
ſuch a degree of merit, as may be ne- 


ceſſary to its ſupport, it will neceſſarily 
ſink into oblivion, from which the au- 


thor would not wiſh to reſcue it by any: 
indirect means. For books which afford 


neither information nor amuſement, are 


certainly the dulleſt and moſt unprofita- 


ble companions in the world; always, 


however, excepting thoſe, whoſe author 8 


aim at their own private emolument only, 


by impoſing upon the credulity of the — 
Of thoſe he conceives, 


ſuſpicious reader. 
the number within a few years paſt have 
been incredibly great, His reflections 


upon 
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upon ſome. of them may be thaught 
ere and uncandid; but as on one hand, 
he bears no mana the leaſt ill will z ſo on 
the other, he would hold himſelf inex- 
cuſable, ſhould, he. ſacrifice;truth. to obe 
tain the reputation of a civility he, deems 
culpable, how much ſoever it may be 


countenanced by, the / prevailing. modes of 
complaiſance and good breeding. He 
aims, at nothing but the promotion of 
uſeful knowledge, in —— purſuit. of which 
could! he happen to overthrow thoſe Who 
act upon different Principles, and moye in 
an oppoſite direction he hopes the good- 
neſs; of his intentions, and. the, _ proſpet; 
of being in bone "relpe& uſcful, may 


plead his excuſe 3 the e $ * 
ock. | 
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Of Rural Oeconomics. Een 


9.4.1 ) URAL Ofens, compre- 
" hend every ſpecies of manage- 
ment that relates to landed eſtates; and 


to 
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to improve the value of ſuch eſtates muſt 
depend-opos improved mutiagement. This 
may fitly be divided into two parts; firſt 
the annual improvements, -which imme- 
diately reſpecr and depend oh the be- 
_eupier ; the other are, the laſting im- 
provetnents, which ſolely reſpect and ter- 


* in the intereſt 5 the land owner. 


2. We will fr FAY" the chbpge- 
Pm as it reſpects or relates to the oc- 
eupier; and theſe conſiderations will bs. 

tty much the ſame, the occupier Him- 
ſelf ought to make on his firſt entrance, 
before he begins any operation. Theſe 
are che condition, circumſtance, fituation, 
| quality, And particular nature of the ſoil 
of every field in his farm, and whether 
they contain any thing that may ſerve as 
a manure for each other, which is much 
oftener the caſe than f is known or thought 


of. wy 


&. 3. The next conſideration, is to ſuit 
the al to the nature of the ſoil ; this 


is an affair of the greateſt moment. Some 
ings. 


/ 
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thers would: Andie au d in-4itis 
the pridticat huſband man has infinitely 
the atyintage of the mere theoviſt ; | for 
Y this cannot be known with eertainty 

Y from u e und indeed ald: — 
Suaded on "experience is nice prefurap- 
tion, But I do hot mean to enter upon 
o_ at preſent, ſo av” to point out 
the prepriety of : planting NN TIES 


on particular _ 


& + There. are Fans W 
U hold true univerſally; let the condition, 
circumſtance;; & c. of any eſtate he what 


they ee een are 4s * 
i 2100 + 56 


| A. 5. vt; Never to plow. up any paſture 
or. meadow: land for corn, &c. while the 
preſent. annual value is as great as can 
reaſonably be. expected from converting. 
it into tillage; Which, very ſoldom an- 
ſwers, where paſture land is worth more 
than twenty ſhillings an acre. The rea- 
ſon of this is obvious, becauſe it would be 
running 
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running /a riſque without any reſpect 
advantage. And good: ſweet” paſture is 
not to be equalled by any artificial graſs; 
cattle of all ſorts prefer the firſt to the 
faſter upon ſweet natural graſs, where they 
green food whatever, lucerne excepted; 
which perhaps may excel it, tho at pre- 
ſent I think that e 15 not well en, 


tained. 


= 61 2d, Good ae Pioupking, (where 
the foil will admit,) harrowing, and rol- 
ling; theſe muſt be well timed to re- 
duce the earth to a competent fineneſs. 
Some lands will require theſe operations 


being repeated much oftener than others ; 


but in general the more the ſoil is broke 


and divided, and the nearer it comes to 


A degree of perfect fineneſs, the better the 


crops may be reaſonably expected, and 


therefore this Fagan HOUND be eg ge 
„ er 
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as free from Weeds as poſſible.” /-*Phis'is 
chiefly o be effected by 4 due obſetva- 
tion of the ſecond maxim For weeds can 
not well proſper here th | 
quently et bende ed, & But 
ſometimes through neglect land becomes 
ſo very foul, that it requires much time 
as well as pains, to eradicate the amazing 
ſock that lie concealed therein. In this 
a ſummer fallowy eis abſolutely neceſſary, 
eſpecially if any thing is intended to be 
planted that may ſtand more than one 
ſeaſon, otherwiſe you will lay a foundation 
for more pains and expence than you can 
well conceive. I once ſowed a field with 
lucerne, after I had had it ploughed and 
harrowed ſeveral times; and laſtly, dug 
with the ſpade. To appearance it was 
very clean and fine. The ſeed was fown 
in drills in July, which was as ſoon as 
I thought the land in fit condition. The 
middle of September it was fit to cut, 
and again in October; but the following 
ſpring the weeds came up in abundance 
and quite overpowered the lucerne; I had 
it hand hoed ſeveral times that ſummer, 


but 


A 
4 

7 
7 
| 


oft ma five times as much in weeding, 
c. as it would have done at firſt by fal- 
lowing, until it had haen perfetly clean, 
and the condition of the crop is not half 
id good now as it wauld have been, if it 
Had been continued in fallow until the 


#pringy lands, Far ſtanding water kills 


in time makes a quagmire or bog. There 
are ſeveral methods of doing this, which 
0" may be treated off hereafter. | 
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but in ſpite of all I-could do the werde 
prevailed, and rendered the lucerne-poor 
and weak ; I was and am ſtill aovilling 
to give it up. I therefore continue to hoe 
it again this ſymmers and at this time 
it is cleaner and frovger than it has been 
ſines the firſt erop ; but: Lam ſure it has 


next April. and ee D ow 
that time. 


§. 8. 4th, To * and STI 


all ſweet graſs and herbage, and produces 
nothing but renk weeds, rots the fod, and 


8. 9.7 3th, To keep the bounds on Fain 


cos in good repair, for it is to little pur- 


poſe to crop your land, and leave it in a 


condition 
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condition HI en * 
nn 


Ko 10. Itis 3 marine mould 
hay obſerved uniyerſally. Be the eſtate 
and condition of the land what it-may they 
cannot be diſpenced with without injury. 
Theſe are the „ius gue non, be 
all ann 0 enn » 56433 
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5 c Improvements. 5 


& 1. 1 idea of im provement does 
9 not only emen, the in- 
creaſed value of the thing to be improv 
ed, but that the improvement 'be more 
than equivalent to the expence which 
attends the obtaining i it. For 1 can have 
no idea of any thing being an improve- 
ment which is attended with loſs. Su 
pole a gentleman poſſeſſed of an eſtate 
N 500. per annum, and that he has 
£ 1000 in the ſtocks, which brings him 
in 4 40 12 annum. "Should he convert 
" 


— 
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His Rock into - moticy; and exp end the 
ſame in improving his eſtate, Which when 
effected only produced / 30 per annum, 
this ſurely could never be thoug ght an 
improvement; but ſhould the 1 
the { ro add £' 100 per annum to the 
value, it might then with great propriety 
be called an improvement. And with 
reſpect to the tenant, fuppoſing- in his 
farm he has 100 acres of land which are 
confidered as little better than waſte, and 
not valued to him at more than a ſhilling 
an acre, and which perhaps. he does not 
make half a crown an acre of, being only 
app lied to the run of a few young cattle 
in Nh ſummer. 1. a method. could be 
pointed out by which ſuch land might be 
made to produce 10. an acre, beſides 
paying the expence, it is very clear the 
improvement would be in the proportion 
of four to one, or 400 per cent. Now 
this is the improvement we propoſe, and 
have no doubt « of. pointing « out the means 
by, which, it may certainly be effected. 
Few huſbandmen have any notion of im- 
provement independent of manures of ſome 
King or other; but in many places they 


arc 
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are not to be obtained at any rate, and 
many lands ate fo ſituated and circum- 
ſtanced, that the expences of manuring 
(if manures could be got) would far ex- 
ceed all advantages, and therefore would 
terminate in loſs. But I maintain, that 
ſuch lands may be improved independent 
of any manure; but What may be raiſed 
from the land itſelf, Indeed there is land 
ſo barren as to be incapable of any im- 
provement, ſuch as abſolute bog before 
it is drained, rock and pure ſand; but 
land that will bear furze, fern, broom, 
thiſtles, or weeds of any ſort, may be 
cultivated to uſeful purpoſes, without the 
expence of carrying manure to the ſame. 


F. 2. I by no means mean to decry the 
uſe of manure, I too well know its value; 
and that farmer muſt be very indolent 
or ignorant, whoſe lands are not fertile, 
if he can have it in plenty upon mo- 
derate terms, if he neglects it; but the 
quantity of it is limited, and not to be 
purchaſed in the quantities deſired; there- 
fore if land is not to be improved without 


E manure, 
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manure, ſome hundred thouſands of acres 
can e N a ett 


eee be l anderapts/ af thi 
kind have been formerly made without 
ſucceſs; and that much land which has 
been in tillage heretofore now lies neg- 
lected, in the condition above repreſented. 
This is certainly true, and what I have 


frequently ſeen, but proves nothing a- 


gainſt this plan of improvement, tho a 


weakneſs of the occupier. If men will 
ſacriſice all future advantage to a little 
increaſed preſent. gain, the fault is their 
own, and not the lands they poſſeſs. | 


F. 4. Suppoſe. a farmer ſhould ſpade and 
bum beat a tract of ſuch land as above 
deſoribed, and reap a midling crop of 
wheat the firſt year, a thin crop of bar- 


| ley the ſecond, and a: very poor crop of 


oats the third, not enough to pay the 
expences of tillage; can it be a matter 
of wonder that ſuch land ſhould, for a 
long feries, be conſidered. as abſolutely 


barren. and worthleſs? ſuch a practice 
would 


n 
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would Beggar any land, and yet this is 
the practice commonly purſued. Where: 
as Had the farmer contented himſelf with 
one crop of Cf, and. ſucceeded that by 
an atmeliorating crop, inſtead of inp6- 
veriſhing and reducing his land to a ſtate 
of beggary, it might Bars been in 4 ſtate 
of conſtant improvement. 


F. 5. The art required is to raiſes tb- 
lerably good crop at firſt; that Being 
obtained, he muſt be a poor manager WAG 
cannot Keep on with adyantage. "A. | 


8. 6. This is not a mere matter of OP. 
nion. I have a mob of 120 actes, which 


for fifty years Back, never let for more 


than eighteen- pence an acre. Some of 
the old people there remember its bear- 


ing as good corn and clover as any land 


lets for four pounds an acre, I have it 


now in hand, and laſt year had a field 
of wheat of about five acres, which had 
been ſpaded and burnt the ſummer be- 
fore. This produced fixteen buſhels to 
the acre, which at five ſhillings a buthet 
E 2 amounts 
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amounts to four pounds, and afforded a 
neat profit of forty. ſhillings an acre or 
near it. The land is now in ſufficient 
heart to produce a good crop. of barley PF 
but that I will diſpenſe with, and in- 
ſtead of it take an ameliorating crop of 
turnips, clover, or ſome hoeing crop that 
may improve it. The raiſing large crops 
of corn by dint of manure at a very hea- 
vy expence, comes not within my idea 
of improvement; but to raiſe midling ones 
upon land of very little value, without 
the expence of carting manure, cannot 
be denied to be a valuable improvement; 
and in this the moſt valuable part of im- 
provement conſiſts, at leaſt ſo far as ara- 
ble lands are the ſubject thereof. 


48 7. As the pradiee of huſbandry 5 
been carried on in two very different me- 
thods, and not without ſome warmth of 
recommendation of the one in preference 
to the other, by the reſpective advocates 

of each before we proceed to particu- 
lars, we will examine the merits of each, 
and beſtow a ſew obſervations and re- 
flexions thereon, 5 
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Of the comparative excellence vip l the ala and | 
new bY TINT: 15 4 Wh 


g. 5 "HE. new or drill Buben is 
conducted upon principles to- 
tally different from the old or broad calt 


huſbandry. 


$. 2. The advocates of each are in ge- 
neral too warm, and ſeem deſirous of eſta- 
bliſhing their own favourite ſchemes, to 
the utter demolition of the other. Both 
theſe are in the wrong, the truth lies in 
the middle way. Each method hath its 
particular uſes, advantages, and excellen- 
cies, in certain ſituations, and under cer- 
tain circumſtances. This indeed is acknow- 
ledged. by many who in the general prac- 
tiſe the old method, and accordingly in 
the raiſing certain articles, they think it 
more profitable to follow the new; and 
therefore they plant beans, peaſe, cabbage; 
E 3 potatoes, 


wm 
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potatoes, lucerne, &c. in drills or rows, 
and uſe the horſe hoe, tho' they keep cloſe 
to the old method in raiſing corn and 
graſſes of all kinds. This is acting diſ- 
exectly ; a wife man will never ſpffer-bimy 
ſelf to be ſo violentiy attached to any par- 


ticular mode of management, as neither 


to liſten to reaſon or experience, tho they 
ſhould evidently A 0 out a plain path to 


improvement. 


he three firſt articles a- 


bovementioned are now pretty generally 
planted in rows; this method ſeems to 
have been adopted, becauſe regularity in 
planting | makes it much more facile or 
eaſy to hoe the plants, than in the pro- 


miſcuous way formerly practiſed. 


But 


theſe hoeings are generally performed by 
hand at a heavy expence,' yet are found 
to anfwer well. The advantages attend- 

ing the uſe of the horſe-hoe are much 
more conſiderable than thoſe the hand- 
hoe can give; as it turns up the mould 
to a good depth, more effectually diſplaces 
the roots of ftrong weeds, affords a great 
deal more nouriſhment to the growing 


plants, and leayes the "Ra 1 in an improved 
ſtate 


1 
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ſtate of cultivation ready to receive ano- 
ther crop. | 


8.3. There are ſeveral reafous why the 
horſe-hoe is not got into general uſe with 
the people who plant the above articles 
in rows or drills. - Moſt farmers have no 
idea what ſort of inſtrument it is; thoſe 
that have heard of it conſider it as an 
additional inſtrument, which cannot be had 
but at a conſiderable expence ; thoſe that 
do know it, or have thought any thing 
about it, know it cannot be uſed; unleſs 
the rows are planted near or about two feet 
diſtance row from row; whereas they do 
not chuſe to plant theirs above half that 
diſtance; conſequently, ſay they, to uſe that 
inſtrument one muſt let half one's land 
lie fallow. They have no notion the dif- 
ference in ſeed, in labour, and the bene- 
Ht obtained by the horſe hoe, is more than 
an equivalent for the difference of fiance 
in the rows. 


§. 4. I have often confidered the ex- 
pence of procuring the apparatus for prac» 
tifing the new method, and the difficulty 
> of 


Re 
1 
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of obtaining it, as the greateſt obſtacles 
to its progreſs; and I am of opinion they 
wal not bone "= rom N 

8. * * n at my zrlt ſetting 
out, I was under much difficulty how 
and where to apply for What I had: oe- 
caſion in that way; until the late Dr. Tem- 
pleman recommended a workman of the 
worthy Society, to which he had the ho- 
nour to be ſecretary. T he perſon he re- 
commended was a very ingenious work- 
man; he made me ſeveral ploughs, a horſe 
hoe, drill plough, &c. which in the whole 


came to about —_ PR 


Ng: 6. Theſe inſtruments being: all new 
and uncommon in the county I ſent them 
to, little or no uſe was made of them un- 
til J could be preſent myſelf. The drill 
plough was very well executed, and, I be- 
lieve, as perfe& as any' thing of the kind. 
It made two ſhallow furrows, or drills, 
ſowed two rows of corn, and covered it all 
at one time. It appeared very perfect and 
pleaſing; but I very ſoon learnt, that it 
FRONTS more care, attention, and addreſs 
to 
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to work it, ſo as to make it anſwer the 
intended purpoſe, than is uſually to be 
found in a mere ploughman. My accu- 
rate inſtrument therefore, which was to 
have performed every thing, ſoon grew 
into diſuſe, and I of courſe, for the pre · 
ſent, was no longer a practitioner | in the 
drill method. My horſe-hoe, though ſaid 
to be the very beſt for the purpoſe, by no 
means anſwered my. expectation ; it not 
being deſigned to go any depth, but juſt to 
ſkim along the ſurface to cut up the weeds 
that happened to be in its way. There- 
fore this inſtrument was alſo laid by as uſe- 
les. I alſo had two other inſtruments de- 
ſigned for hoeing and cleaning the inter- 
vals of corn, &c. ſown in rows. Theſe 
were ſaid to be the invention of a Gentle- 
man not far out of London, who ſtiles him- 
ſelf MAGO. I think he calls one a horſe- 
hoe, and the other a hoe-plough. The 
firſt is a very uſeful inſtrument, which was 
in uſe long before this was advertiſed, tho 
in a ſomewhat different ſhape. But it mat- 
ters not who was the inventor, it is a very 
uſeful inſtrument, a deſcription of which I 
purpoſe giving you hereafter. The hoe- 
N : plough 
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"0 that 1 have re nn aide 5 a: 


leſs. 


"Haw, Bling ala: diſappointed 4 in 
theſe ſeveral inſtruments, they being of lit- 
tle or no uſe in common extenſive prac- 
tice, I thought it was high time to think 
for myſelf. 
why thoſe inftruments did not anſwer in 
practice according to my expectation; I 
could the more eafily avoid falling into 
like errors. The idea of an inftrament 


that performs ſo many operations at once, 


has ſomething pleaſing and defireable. But 
2 little experience will fhew, that complex 


inſtruments are ill calculated for the ufe of 


ſuch people. For them, nothing ean be 
contrived too ſimple in its make, nor toe 
eaſy in its uſe. Upon this prineiple I ſet 
to work, and with the affiftance of a car- 
penter J kept in the houſe, 1 ſoon had an 
inſtrument for fowing any fort of grain, 
which anſwered the end effectually, and did 
not coſt me more ſhillings than the other 
had pounds. With this fimple cheap in- 
frumevt; a poor old day labourer, who 


works 


As I had ſeen the reaſons 
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works for five ſhillings a week, could. ſow 


two acres à day of | beans, peaſe, wheat, 


or barley, with great eaſe, and with much 
more exactneſs than by any other method 


Lever ſaw z except beans ſet by hand with 


a dibble. A deſcription of this uſeful in- 
ſtrument I alſo, purpoſe giving you here- 
after. Was-it generally known, that the 
whole extra apparatus neceflary for practi- 
ſing the drill. huſbagdry need not amount 


to fifty ſhillings, and farmers knew how to 


provide themſelves with it, I am of api- 
nion many people would be for making 
trials, that now are afraid to attempt it, 
and indeed do not know how to ſet about 
it. When the knowledge of this buſineſs 
ſhall hereafter be more extenſively under- 
ſtood and rendered familiar, I doubt not 
but the new huſbandry will be occafionally 
practiſed, more or leſs, in every county. 
That it ſhould be univerſally practiſed, and 
the old huſbandry diſcontinued, is not to 


be wiſhed; it would he improper, and in 


many ſituations, and under certain circum- 
ſtances, would be impracticable. The true 
judgment is to uſe bath, without giving a 
preference to either, further than the cir- 
cumſtances 
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euthſtances of the land to be tilled, " way 
ene to 0 reaſonable and * 5 3 


wy 8. That "oy new # Beanarp f is not u- 
abvenſaldy: practicable; every one muſt in 
Saas tb e of, who is at all 
converſant in this buſineſs. Hilly ground, 
and all ſuch as lies much out of a level, 
is very unfit for it; for in ſuch ground the 
drill plough will not work; nor can any 
thing be done with the horſe-hoe, to any 
valuable purpoſe. Indeed the inſtrument I uſe 
in drilling, may be uſed any where, where 
a man can drive a very light wheel - barrow; 
but then to horſe-hoe ſuch land to advan- 
tage is impracticable. I] therefore exclude 
the cultivation of all ſuch land from the 
new huſbandry, except where it may be 
adviſeable to ſubſtitute the hand-hoe, which 
cannot well be done in a very extenſiye 
manner. 

By 9. Other ſorts of land there are that 
cannot be eaſily brought to this method of 
culture, ſuch as your very ſtrong miry 
lands, and ſuch as are very ſtony, eſpeci- 
ally eras the ſtones are large. The ſtrong 

land 
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land may in time, by repeated judicious o- 
perations, be rendered more fit for this me- 
thod of culture; but it muſt be firſt long 
laboured, and its nature much nn be- 
fore it kts dats. W rt Was 
8 10. Other 10 thats are in anal 
very proper for this method of cultute, may 
be ſo circumſtanced, that the old method 
may be more profitable. As where great 
quantities of manure. are to be had at lit- 
tle. expence; in ſuch caſe the land may be 
continually cropped; and conſequently, the 
produce much more abundant, for as much 
as I am ſatisfied. of the great uſefulneſs of 
the new method, and would ſtrenuouſly re- 
commend. the more general Practice of it; 
yet I am ſatisfied the crops in the old me- 
thod, when the land is well cultivated and 
manured, produces a third more, yea ſome- 
time double, what is obtained in the new 
method in general. Therefore a farmer 
thus happily circumſtanced, has not the 
ſame reaſon to be ſolicitous to provide the 


neceſſaty means of een at leaſt a ay 
ving crop. 


„ 
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9. 11. The great uſefulneſs and beneßt 
of the new haſbandry; is no where 5 ſer. 
fibly felt and expeticaced as it lands, that 
are ſo fitgated as not to admit of manure, 
but at ſo heavy an expenice, that their creps 
would by no means anſwer. The great 
advantage of this culture, is in this caſe 


ſelf-evident. Where a crop at leaſt worth 


from! forty' ſhillings to three pounds is ob- 
tained: at the expence of fifteen thillings 
beſtowed 1 ir tillage, and five ſhillings in 
ſeed; a very handfome return for land, 
which under ſuch circumſtances, cannot be 
valued at more than five or fix ſhillings an 
acre. Immenſe quantities of land are thus 
circumſtanced, and by this method are ca- 
pable of incredible' improvement, —— 
the owners or occupiers could provide a 
competent number of workmen nd horſes 
for the een 


o 12. Many argument right be offi 
ed in ſupport of each practice, equally con- 
eluſtve under different circumſtances; theſe 
ferve to eſtabliſſr both, under the guidance 
of prudence and diſcretion, each being uſe- 
ful in their turn as circumſtances vary. 


Y. 13. 
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F. 13. Agriculture is not to he practiſed 
advantageouſſy, without care and thought 
ful attention. The exereiſe of the undet 
ſtanding is. full. as neceſſary as the labour ef 
advantage uſually follow; but the practice 
of the latter, without the guidandt af the 
former, is tog frequently attended; with. 
great lofs.. This nay in fore; meaſure 
ſerve ta point cut the difficulty; or rather 
impoſñ bility, of framiug uſeſul rulat for 
general conduct, from particular experi» 
ments. General rules cam only be dedu- 
ced from general: practice ; tlie negſeit oi 
this conſide ration is the fruitful ſoume of 
the great variety af opinions, hiuln ſo fue 
quently: claſh and mii tate witiæ each ether. 
Away then with the mercenary; hireling 
{criblers, who- heap! up! volumes. ugan wo 
lumes,. which at beſt: can any: anuiſe, but 
may decrive and miſlead the top eredulons 
reader. What: ſignifies two thouſand cin 
two millions: of experiments, made on the 
poor narrow: ſcale of a rcd or two: 6b : 
ground, to eſtahliſm rules: for. the practical 
government of national or general agricul- 

ture. Would any prudent, would any ho- 
1 


e „ 
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neſt man pretend to lay down general; in- 


variable rules for cultivation, for the quan- 


tity of ſeed e for the times of ſow- 


to . y It is impoſſible, the Rage 


| things does not admit of it. The reaſon 
of which is very evident. The mechanic 


can calculate his powers exactly; the-mat- 
ter he works upon is ready furniſhed to his 
hand. His operations chiefly concern form 
and figure, extenſion and magnitude ; the 
adjuſting one part to another, and connect- 
ing them fitly together, ſo as to produce one 
perfect whole. They are directed to cer- 
tain ends, which they infallibly produce. But 
this is not the caſe in agriculture, chymi- 
ſtry, and many other uſeful arts; theſe dif- 
fer eſſentially from the above. Here the 
whole powers of nature are concerned in 
every production, and the moſt careful 
and ſkilful are frequently at a loſs to know 
the cauſes of what happens. The opera- 


tions of nature are ſecret, inviſible, and 


often inſcrutable. The huſbandman muſt 
therefore be watchful, and his operations 


| conducted, from time to time, as appear- 


ances 
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ances may direct. We fee ſeaſdns ate very 
different in different years, ſome ſprings 
are wet, ſome dry; ſome hot, ſome cold , 
ſome early, ſome late; the ſummers and 
harveſts the ſame, all which demand the 
farmer's moſt ſerious attention. How then 
' ſhall certain rules, for general practice, be 
drawn from particular experiments made 
on a ſmall ſcale ? The very notion is ridi- 
culous. General practice may furniſh uſe- 
ful obſervations for general and particular 
government, proper regard being had to 
contingent circumſtances ; but your mer - 
cenary experimentors, on on ſmall ſcales, very 
frequently impoſe upon themſelves as welt 
as others; by falſely aſeribing certain e- 
vents to certain cauſes, to which they had 
not the leaſt relation; but were the effects 
of latent cauſes, which the experimentor 
never thought or dreamt of. No wonder | 
then the event of the ſame experiment 
often repeated, is found ſo exceedingly dif- 
ferent, and nothing certain to be coneluded 
from * 


8. 14. The adhering too cloſely to rule, 
is always attended with diſadvantage, this 
F is 
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is one reaſon; why the old method of huſ- 
bandry is not ſo ſucceſsful;as; it might he. 
The rule there is the eſtabliſhed practice 


of the country, vhich your veterans can 
hardly be prevailed upon to depart from, 


conſequently no improvement is poſſible. 
They jog on in the old, beaten path, and 
do not ſuffer the ahxiety of thought tale, 
ke Al their WN. an 


IS 


© I's. The new e is an 8 
ment of the old, and notwithſtanding all 
oppoſition, great as it is, it does advance, 
though ſlowly. Planting beans and peas, 
in rows, and hoeing turnips, is pretty ge· 
nerally practiſed in many counties, but is 


not of very long ſtanding in the field cul- 


ture, at leaſt in many places. 


16. We ins ſeen the old We of | 


huſbandry, is the only one that is practi- 


cable in many ſituations. And it is equally 


certain, from inconteſtible facts, that the 
new has greatly the ſuperiority, where cir- 
cumſtances concur to render it practicable 
with convenience. 


expe- 


The facts are ſupport- 
ed by the beſt authorities, deduced from 


WAS. 
\ 
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expetiments” made on very large ſcales, 
upon a great variety of ſolls, in diſtant? 
counties, and continued lor a wi e number 
of oo * 10 OLA 


beg 17. Mr. Tull, WhO was the node 
and promoter of this excellent method, 
practiſed ĩt near twenty years upon a large 
quantity of land, ſometimes above a hun- 
dred acres in a year; from his account it” 
appears he never uſed any manure Whate- 
ver, yet by the mere force of tillage and 
pulverization, his lands were improved, 
and his crops larger at laſt than at firſt. 
Mr. Du Hamel, and M. de Chateauvieux's 
experiments and concluſions do great ho- 
nour to Mr. Tull's meinory, and corrobo- 
rate the truth of his principles. To theſe 
I may add the reſpectable authority of Sir 
Digby Legard, Mr. Cox, and Mr. John 
Wynn Baker, a gentleman of Ireland, who 
all concur in the cleareſt evidence of the' 
ſuperior excellence of the new method, 
where circumſtances are equally favourable 
to both. Their experiments ſeem to have 
been made with great care and judgment, 
the progreſs faithfully regiſtered, the com- 

. F 2 pariſons, 
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pariſons made with exactneſs, and the con- 
eluſions fairly and faithfully drawn, from 
many years trial, without We leaſt Pegs 
dice or partiality. ; 

F. 17. Theſe facts being fo clearly Rug 
to well atteſted, I think any thing further 
is quite unneceſſary. I will therefore only 
make a few obſervations on the perform- 
ance. of the material operations of this 
method. The principal intention of this 
8 method of culture is to keep the land 

in perfect tilth, and to keep it clean from 
weeds. In order to this, the land at firſt 
ſetting off ſhould be deep and well plough- 
ed, harrowed, &c, and made as clean as 
you can. The intervals between the drills 
I would adviſe to be of a good width, 
according to the ſize of the plant you 
intend to ſow. One is apt to grudge fo 
much ground, which at firſt appears un- 
occupied ; but before the crop arrives at 
maturity, one always finds. the ſpace too 
little ; this occafions a good deal of trou- 
ble and vexation, and prevents your uſing 
the horſe-hoe ſo effeRually, or fo long 
as you, WE I have drilled. beans, peaſe, 

wheat, 
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wheat, barley, carrots, potatoes and lu- 
cerne, and have always found before har- 
veſt I wanted more room. For beans 
and peas the diſtance ſhould not be leſs 
than three feet; for wheat, barley and po- 
tatoes two fert and à half, lucerne and 
carrots two feet. I likewiſe prefer fingle 
rows to double or treble ; eſpecially until 
the land is got very clean and in good 
order; for When planted in ſingle rows, 
the horſe-hog may be worked near the 
rows, and the weeds diſplaced to the bot - 
tom; but if planted in double rows, the 
{pace between being narrow, the weeds 
cannot be diſplaced withoat the uſe of the 
hand-hoe; and then not deep enough to 
deſtroy them, and ſo much of the ground 
lies uncultivated. Double rows, - believe, 
afford larger crops than ſingle in beans, 
wheat and barley, and when your land i is 
in good tilth and very clean, double rows 
may be 1 to advantage; but if uſed 
before, I am perſuaded your land ll 
never be clean, 
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P 1. HAVE deen bee at's thi 

general” opinion is, that the ex. 
peer Ir in tuhents neceffary” for this 
practice is much more conſiderable thi 
it really is, which probably has in ſome 
meaſure” prevented many from making 
ſome trials of its ſucceſs; I will therefore 
enumerate and deſeribe all ſuch as 1 have 
r 100 for: this 775 „Za bneß 
ren MY | : verttah 


l I. 2. Every Aeg a mut be p 
with ploughs, harrows, drags, and 4 Fol: 
ler, for the cultivating | his land accord- 
ing to the old method; therefore theſe 
are not to be conſidered as an extra ex- 
pence occaſioned by the new practice. All 
the inſtruments that are neceſſary to this 
culture are four in number, and two of 


theſe are equally uſeful for the old as for 
the 
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the new huſbandry,” the refore theſe can- 
not be fairly charged as an extra expence 
on the new. The "firſt is a ſmall patent 
or Rotheram plough, which may very con- 
veniently be worked very near the rows; 
and if the land is in toletable tilth, one 
horſe, and that not a large one, will be 
very well able to manage ſuch a plough. 
This is my hoe-plough, and in all re- 
ſpects greatly preferable to every thing I 
have ſeen called by that name; with this 
you may go ſix, nine, or twelve inches 
deep, -AS you pleaſe; and well pulverize 
the ſoil, in which conſiſts the great ad- 
vantage of this method ef culture: The 
ſecond is the ſame plough with tW] o mould 
boards, this in narrow intervals, throws 
the mould up to the rows of plants on 
each ſide at once going. Another uſe 
I put it to is, to make clean open furs 
rows of any depth; and at any diſtance 
the grain or roots I have to plant may 
require. With this inſtrument I make 
my drills for beans, peaſe, wheat, potatoes, 
or whatever ſeed I have to ſow ; with, it I 
can go any depth from two to eight or 
nine inches, and as it makes but one fur- 


F 4 row 
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row at à time like a common plough, they 
may be made at any diſtance one furrow 
from another that your intended crop may 
require. This requires no nicety, no in- 
genuiĩty, any man that can plough a toler- 
ably ſtraight aalen. can fo . n 

e "0 ie © 308 et bon e 


£1 " The third zectawent is hh ihe 
inventor calls I think a horſe- hoe; it is 
little more than an harrow ſo ſhaped. as te 
pals eaſily between two rows of corn. It 
is about faut feet and à half long, and 
ſixteen inches; wide, and the tines are made 
ſtrong and eight or nine inches in length, 
with a couple of bandles for the plough- 
man to guide it. It is a very uſeful in- 
ſtrument to break down and crumble the 
lamps, and to drag out and clean away 
the weeds; and may eaſily be drawn with 
one horſe. It alſo well prepares the land 
in the intervals to receive a crop of tur- 
nips, cabbages, or any thing elſe you may 
think proper to plant before you have got 
the crop off the ground. This is not very 
often practiſed, but fometimes may with 


good ſucceſs, : 
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8. 4+ The fourth and laſt inſtrument 
that is neceſſary to this practice is the 
drill, with which I ſow in rows, the 
ſeeds of whatever crops 1 have to plant ; ; 
this requires no more ſkill, ingenuity, or 
ſtrength, than to drive a very light wheel 
barrow along the furrows, the plough with 
the double mould board has made. The 
only care it requires is, before you begin, 
to ſet it to the ſize of the el you have 
to ſow, and to ſupply it with more ſeed 
as occaſion may require ; which may be 
four, fix, or 4 times in in owing 3 an acre, 
Jo! as FOR chuſe. fared 


8. "This is "ey With ppt Wil 
is neceflary in this method of practice, 
the expence of which cannot exceed fifty 
ſhillings or three pounds; which muſt 
be allowed to be a mere trifle, eſpetially 

if it be confideted, that the two ploughs 
are equally uſeful ! in the old as well as in 
the new method. 
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5 two ſorts, the firſt are eic 
+ * or funpls ſoils ; 3 theſe. are. clay, ſand or 
1 gravel, chalk and marle, "The other 8 
1 not original, but compounded of two or 
We more of the ſimple ſoils, or ſome one or 
"vl more of them with other adyentitious mat- 
0 ter; which being mixed in very different 
: 4 x proportions, either by art or accident, fur- 
5 niſh a very great variety. Such as loams 
1 of all ſorts, compoſed of clay ad ſand, 
bl. or gravel, | and variouſly mixed. with other 
„ matter; and alſo the rich hazel and black 
1 mould, found on the ſurface of all to- 
. lerably good lands; 5 but more eſpecially 
„ on rich paſture and meadow lands, and all 
W gardens that has been long under cultiva- 
8 tion, of all which I ſhall ſpeak in the or- 
| | der they ſtand, and firſt, 
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5 Wh" 2 are of ar a 
red, brown, yellow, White and blue, they 
likewiſe differ much in their texture, ſome 
being much more unctuous, ſoft, and ſlip- 
pery; others more dry, ſhort, and fria- 
ble; but they all agree in this, that they 
grow ſoft and eaſily ſpread with water, 
and hold water like a; diſh, until the ſun 
and windievaporate and dry it up; and 
in dry, hot, OT windy weather, they all 
grow hard as a ſtone, chop and tear, 
leaving large fiſſutes or openings. Theſe 
two oppoſite qualities render it very un- 
fit for vegetation in its natural ſtate; the 
firſt drowning and rotting, and the latter 
locking up and preventing the effects of 
nature in puſhing: out the roots and fibres; 
and conſequently, the herbage of what 
ever ãs i planted in it. Vet when properly 
and ſkilfully cultivated 41 it proves 7A © very 
good ſoil for many valuable articles, as 
wheat, horſe beans, oats, clover, rye-graſs, 
&c. The great difficulty is to reduce it 
to a tilth fine enough to receive the ſeed, 
and 
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and to admit of its being well covered. 
The moſt effectual method to do this is 
to give it a winter fallow. A ſharp win- 


ter of froſt will reduce its coheſion, and 


deſtroy its tenacity, deyond any other 
power of natute or art, fire excepted, 
This is a truth well known to the brick 
makers; Who uſually dig their clay for the 
next ſumtnet moulding between Michael. 


mas and Chriſtmas, which they throw up 


in heaps in order to expoſe it as much 


as they can to the weather, which . 


it n ne e to en 
1 1 * SY 

as y Such land ould * vloothet Fas 

the beginning of the winter, and as ſoon 

as it is in a fit condition it ſhould bercrofi 


ploughed, and left in chat rough Rate all 


the winter. The lomps will by this meant 
expoſed: to the influences of the woa. 


ther, which wilt defttoy, in a great mes- 
fare, their adhefive nature, fo that a heavy 
roller would cruſh and break them into 


finall lumps, but the proper time for do- 


ing this muſt be duly regarded; for if it is 
in too wet a ſtate, inſtead of breaking, it 
will knead'it, and undo what the vlougl 

had 


8 
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had done before winter. On the other 
hand, if it is tog dry, it will too much 
reſiſt the force of the roller; the trus time, 
therefore, is between wet and dry, in that 
ſtate it eaſily yields, and wegen nen, 
by the 3 of the n 


* in this, "Wing A anda of 
lime, chalk, fand, gravel, flate, or ſhallaty 
earth, as ſome call it, fragments of ſtone, 
or burnt clay, would be of great ſervice; 
not only in keeping the broken and divi- 
ded parts aſunder, but alſo to warm, make 
lighter, and more fruitful hereafter. Ag 
ſoon as It is ſpread. over the land, it ſhould 
be laid more equal, by means of a .drag 
or heavy harrow, and then ploughed ; and 
laſtly harrawed in order to fow. I know 
theſe directions will be ridiculed by ſome, 
who have ſaid, what manure land with gra- 
vel or ſtones ! I ſhould as ſoon think them 
proper food for animals, and would there- 
fore as ſoon give my horſe a parcel of peb- 
bles to feed an, as to manure: a field with 
them. But is not this being merry out of 
ſeaſon? Shall we conclude every thing uſe- 
leſs, becauſe we do not underſtand the 
manner 


II 
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manner of its operation. We certainly 
know, from obſervation, that :fowls fre- 
quently ſwallow ſmall ſtones or gravel, this 
they do by inſtinct, appointed for wiſe 
purpoſes by the great author of nature. 
No one ever ſuppoſed theſe ſmall ſtones 
contained any nutriment; yet they power- 
fully aſſiſt in breaking, grinding, and di- 
geſting their food. And though gravel, 
ſand, fragments of ſtone, &c. contain no 
proper food for vegetables,: yet if they di- 
vide and open a ſtiff ſoil, ſo as to render 
it capable of imbibing the influences of the 
air more copiouſly, and giving liberty to 
the roots and fibres of the plants to ex- 
tend, ſpread and grow, it fully anſwers the 
intended purpoſe. I omit ſaying much 
here of the proper aliment of vegetables; | 
becauſe I intend to conſider that matter in 
another place. 3 ii 


J 85 The hard 7 before men- 
tioned, are peculiarly proper to be laid on 
clay and very ſtiff lands: but if a quantity 
of dung, or any rotten or decayed vegeta- 
ble, or animal ſubſtances could be added 
to it, it would certainly add greatly to its 
fer- 
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fertility. The firſt are proper for Rift, ſoils 
only, the latter adds 1 all n 
Iten ned has flu aber art e ot 

Of 8 AN N 1 "and. 0 R A VE TY a = 

i 8. 1. Sand and Gravel bey de ae et 

as the ſame thing, only differing in ſize. 
Gravel is large fand, and fand is gravel in 
miniature; but they are both ſolid ſtone. 
And did they any where exiſt in their pure 
ſimple ſtate, unmixed with any extraneous 
matter, I conceive ſuch land would ve ab- 
ſolutely barren. 


G g. We e ſee confiderable 
tracts of land, that ſeem to be grayel and 


ſand, yet.in favourable ſeaſons produce good 
crops ; but though to appearance they are 
mere gravel or ſand, yet, upon examina- 
tion, we find they have all of them a mix- 
ture of earth, to which their Kehler is 
owing. 


$. 3. As gravel and ſand are proper ſub⸗ 
ſtances to improve {tiff lands; ſo are clays, 
and all ſtiff earths, the erer ſubſtances to 


im- 
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improve them. As gravel and ſand are 
inſtrumental in dividing and opening clay, 
ſo is clay very uſeful and beneficial in gi- 
ving a firmneſs and texture ta gravel and 
—_ which of itſelf is much too looſe and 
open for the purpoſes of vegetation. There- 
fore where lands happen to bs of this kind, 
it will be fortunate for the occupier if clay, 
loam, marle, fat chalk, or any ſuch fub- 
ſtances can be got in the neighbourhood. 
It not unfrequently happens that it may be 
got in the ſame field, though n by 
the occupier, 0 


F. 4. Indeed many people are poſſeſſed of 
an opinion, that thefe kinds of fubſtances 
which are got deeper than what the plough 
has heen ufed to go, are of a barren, poi- 
ſonous nature, and inſtead of mending, 
would render the land unfruitful; but this 
is mere prejudice, propagated from father 
to ſon, from one man to another, con- 
trary to all experience. Indeed, in its crude 
ſtate, as ſoon as it is dug, it often is not 
fit for vegetation ; but let it be expoſed a 
few months to the influences of the air, 
and 
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and you cannot eaſily meet with a much 
more valuable addition; for  tho'-it- does 
not ſuddenly ſhew its effects, they are much 
more durable than thoſe which operate 
more ſuddenly..— Herein conſiſts the true 
judgment of management, to improve lands 
that are in themſelves next to barren; by 
the addition of ſuch new matter as may be 
near at hand, and therefore to be got at a 
ſmall expence. I do not mean to deny that 
there are any earths unfriendly to vegeta- 
tion. Dr. Home has very ſatisfactorily pro- 
ved that ſometimes ſtata of ſteel, and per- 
haps other mineral matter, are turned up, 
which poiſon and deſtroy all that is planted 
in it. But theſe are accidents that ſo ſel- 
dom happen, that * are not worth our 
notice. > 622/433 Ha 


Of CHALK. 


F. 1. Chalk is very different in its na- 
ture, ſome of it is very dry, hard and 
rocky, and very difficult to plough. Some 
is ſoft, unctuous, and readily divided; and 
often ſpread upon land as a manure. All 
moiſt clays and ſtrong loams would be 2 


G good 
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good addition to the firſt ſort, ; and the ad- 


be an improvement to the latter. This 
fort of | chalk is of itſelf a warm, ſweet, 
healthy ſoil, and produces very ſweet good 
herbage; but in ſmall quantities; witneſs 
the extenſive downs in Dorſetſhire, which 
breed 'and maintain ſo many fine healthy 
ſheep ; but as in many places the ſoil upon 
it is very thin, it is hardly praQicable' to 
reap the leaſt advantage from the tilling 
of it, without the addition of freſh matter 
of a different nature; which, perhaps, in 
ſome of thoſe extenſive downs, are not to 
be had, but at too great an expence; if ſo, 
they are incapable of improvement, that is 
of being applied to more valuable purpoſes 
than they are at preſent. 


Of MARLE. 


8. 1, Marles are of very different ſorts, 
both as to colour and texture. Some ate 
called ſtone marles, and, to appearance, are 
a kind of rotten ſtone, but grow hard 
when expoſed to the air ; theſe, as well as 
what are called clay marles, are of an ab- 

ſorbent 


dition of earth, of almoſt any ſort, would 


% & 


F 


1 | 
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ſorbent nature, and gently efferveſce with 
acids. I think. what is called fuller's earth 
is of this kind, at leaſt I never could diſco- 
ver any difference in the many trials I have 
made of them. I have frequently formed 
each into balls as big as a walnut, which 
being expoſed to the air, in a, dry place, 
ſoon grew as hard as a ball of clay; but 
being put into a glaſs, and juſt covered with 
water, in a few minutes they begin to 
ſwell, break, and ſoon fall into a ſlippery, - 
ſoapy, ſmooth ſubſtance, like thick cream, 
quite void of all tenacity, and almoſt im- 
palpable. They likewiſe agree in attract- 
ing oily matter, for which purpoſes fuller's 
earth is uſed for cleaning woollen cloths 
from the oil uſed in working them, and 
by the women to fetch greaſe out of their 
dreſſers, and ſpots out of cloaths, and I have 
always found marle to anſwer the ſame 
purpoſes. Marle is frequently uſed as a 
manure in many parts of England, and 
with good ſucceſs; but, I believe, it ſel- 
dom lies ſo near the ſurface of the earth, 
nor to ſuch an extent, as to be conſidered 
as a ſoil; yet have I ſeen ſome large tracts 
of it in Devonſhire, ſo near the ſurface, as 
G 2 to 


r 
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to be within reach of the plough ; but not 
known to be marle by the owners, but 
deemed a clay. Some of the farmers there 


having read or heard of marle as a valuable 


dreſſing, have dug for it, and found a white 
kind, reſembling pipe clay. They ſay it 
killed the ruſhes growing on their moiſt 


lands, but they did not find any benefit 
from it in their arable lands. The reaſon 


of this is very obvious; for marle laid upon 
marle, could be no improvement, any more 
than ſand upon ſand, gravel upon gravel, 


or chalk upon chalk; the quantity by that 


means would be increaſed, but the quality 
no way altered. But let a thin poor ſhal- 
laty field have a good dreſſing of ſuch 
marle, and the good effects would ſoon: be 


amn, Os 


8 2. Some kinds of marle greatly re- 
ſemble clay, and may eafily be taken for 
it, until examined. It grows hard as clay 
in dry weather ; but there is one diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtick which is very ob- 
vious, that is, being laid in lumps upon 
land until it is dry, the firſt rain that falls 


after, makes it expand, open, and fall to 
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an almoſt impalpable powder, which clay 
would never do. I have now done with: 


the original or ſimple ſoils, and ſhall next 
conſider thoſe n compounded. 


o F * 4 . 
C : 


of Loans, 


J 1. LO AMS 060 dee w far the 
greateſt part of our ſoils in England, 
if their whole extent be taken into the 
account; and, generally ſpeaking, are the 
beſt tillage land we have, as they are cul- 
tivated with leſs labour and expence than 
clay, and are of far greater value than ſand, 
unleſs where it happens to have a large 
mixture of richer matter. 


F. 2. Loam, well cultivated, ſeldom fails 
to reward the labour of the huſbandman, 
having the proper principles of vegetation 
in itſelf; which being well broke and di- 
vided by the plough and other proper in- 
ſtruments, affords good nouriſhment and 
ſtrength for the growth and bringing to 
due perfection whatever crop it may be 
planted with. However, they differ great- 
ly, ſome of them being much more hap- 
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pily conſtituted than others, to ſerve the 
purpoſes of vegetation, according as they 
have more or leſs of the rich fertile earth 


in their compoſition ; for beſides clay, and 


ſand, the two principal ingredients of 
which loam is compounded, many of them 
have a rich adventitious matter from the 
putrified roots of vegetables, rotten dung, 


| &c. &e. 


Of R RICH MOU IL p. 


$. 2. By black rich mould, I mean that 
fertile earth which lies immediately under 
the ſward of all good paſtures and meadow 
land, and particularly in gardens that has 
been well manured and cultivated. It 
ſeems when pure and unmixed with ſand, 
gravel, clay, &c. to be the remains of de- 
cayed and reduced vegetables and animal 
ſubſtances. The /olum putre deſcribed by 
Virgil. It is the true and genuine aliment 
of vegetables, in which they thrive, in- 
creaſe; and proſper, beyond any other ſoil - 
whatever ; when it is found of a compe- 
tent thickneſs, its fertility is ſuch as to re- 
gure very little culture ; its own natural 

pro- 
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produce is, indeed, of much more value 
than any common crop it can be planted 
with. Many of our marſh lands are partly 
of this ſort, and I have known large fields 
let for three and ſome for four pounds an 
acre; and in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, land of this ſort is frequently let a 
great deal higher. As its natural produce 
is ſuperior to moſt other crops, ſuch land, 
of all others, requires the leaſt care, trou- 
ble, or expence. The moſt material, and 
_ almoſt only care about it is, to prevent 
weeds from gaining a footing there ; for 
if once eſtabliſhed, they will increaſe and 
multiply, in ſuch fertile foil, ro ſuch a de- 
gree, as you will find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to eradicate them ; therefore they 
ſhould be carefully watched in the ſpring, 
and be either pulled up by the root, or cut off 
within the ground, and be repeated as often 
as is neceſſary; for if once they are per- 
mitted to drop their ſeed, they will increaſe 
upon you by thouſands. I have had twenty 
people at a time, in the ſpring, cutting up 
thiſtles, &c. and though this doth not im- 
mediately kill them, it weakens them 
greatly, and prevents their increaſing; but 
Ws if 
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if they are any thing ſtrong, they ſhould 


be cut a n tine, balane the ee 18 
too e x37 | ray 


Hh correcting and impr oving different Sal. 


9 1. TOVERY occupier of land ſhould 
* 1, well confider the nature of the 
ſoil before he begins to plant it. Our 
endeavours are much more likely to meet 
with ſucceſs, when we co-operate with, and 
aſſiſt nature, than when we act contrary to 


her bent and inclination; and when we 


obſtinately perſiſt in counteracting her, ſhe 
for the moſt part puniſhes our perverſeneſs 
with lols and diſappointment. 


8. 2. There are very few farms of con- 
ſiderable extent, but conſiſt of ſoils of very 
different kinds; if they are chiefly clay 
or a ſtrong binding ſoil, we ſhould look 
out for ſomething near at hand to mix 
with it, to divide, ſeparate, and keep it 
aſunder, ſo as to horten its ſtaple and 
make 
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make it work more free; this I have ob- 
ſetved before, is to be effected by the uſe 
of gravel, ſand, chalk, | ſhallaty earth, O 
in ſhort any thing that is hard and not too 
large; the uſe of theſe being not to com- 
municate of themſelves any vegetable ali- 
ment, but to be inſtrumental in promoting 
the great work of vegetation. This they 
do ſeveral ways, as firſt by opening and 
rendering the ſojl more porous, by means 
of which it imbibes the contents of the 
atmoſphere more copiouſly ; ſecondly, it 
procures more eaſe and freedom, - for the 
roots to puſh thro" the ſoil, and extend 
themſelves in queſt of nouriſhment ; and 
laſtly in promoting the diſcharge *of ſu- 
perfluous - moiſture, which a heavy ſoil 
is apt to retain too long, which in a 
very wet time, too often brings on fickneſs 


and death upon moſt things it is planted 
with. 


* 


I. 3. As theſe dry ſubſtances are proper 
dreſſings for clay, &c. ſo is clay a proper 
dreſſing for them, and equally beneficial ; 
therefore when they are found near each 
other it is a very fortunate circumſtance. 

| Wherever 
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Wherever vou find a ſpringy, ruſhy place 
in a field, you may depend there is clay 
or ſome tenacious ſtrong-earth underneath, 
The ſinking a pit in ſuch a place would 
probably furniſh a large quantity for ma- 
nute, and at the ſame time be very uſe- 
ful in draining the field. This I have 
done more than once; but ſome precau- 
tion ĩs to be taken in the execution; which 
is to open the pit large enough at top, 
and go down as it were gradatim; for if 
the earth ſhould be of a ſlippery kind, 
and the opening ſmall at top, it may pro- 
bably ſlip in and bury the workmen. A 
ſtout man who was at work for me, had 
a very narrow eſcape on ſuch an occa- 
fion ; he had not been out of the pit a. 
bove an hour, before a very large quantity 
fell in, enough to have deſtroyed: Oe 


men. 


F. 4. By referring to the foregoing ac- 
count of ſoils it will be ſeen that the moſt 
natural correctors of any ſimple ſoil, is a- 
nother as contrary to it as poſſible; it will 
be therefore unneceſſary to repeat thoſe 
obſervations. I will therefore proceed to 


the 
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the conſideration of the improvement t of 
ſuch lands that are ſo e as 
not to be within the reach of the common 
or uſual method of improvement. Moſt 
large eſtates have very large quantities of 
land that lie remote from the farm yard, 
ſome times ſeveral miles, and often very 
difficult of acceſs, on account of ſteep hills 
and bad roads, therefore ſuch lands have 
no chance to be manured with dung, 
aſhes, lime, or any ſuch thing, the car- . 
riage of which would come high, and 
therefore they are conſidered as waſte 
lands, not worth more than half a crown 
an acre, and are therefore ſuffered to be 
over run with brambles, broom or furze 
from one generation to another, though 
very capable of bearing good corn, if pro- 
per methods were purſued. I have at this 
time ſeveral hundred acres exactly thus 
circumſtanced, which ſerve no other pur- 
poſe, but to ſummer a few ſheep and 
young cattle. Theſe are the uſes thoſe 
lands have been put to for a great number 
of years, and as their condition is no bet- 
ter than formerly, nobody conſiders them 
of more value ; and conſequently, I can 


get 
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get no more rent for them. I have there- 
fore taken ſeveral of them into hand, with 
a, determined reſolution to improve them 


if poſſible, which 1 have not the leaſt 


doubt of effecting. I cannot convey an 
idea of my method better than by giving 
an account of the courſe I am now pur- 
ſuing. My firſt eſſay was on what is called 
an overland, (that is, land without a tene- 
ment belonging to it) of above ſixty acres. 


Thirty of which lay on the north ſide of 


a ſharp valley. The deſcent on one fide, 
and the aſcent on the other are fo quick, 
that it is not practicable to carry any ma- 
nure to the ſaid thirty acres but on horſes 
backs, the expence of which would be 

too great for it to anſwer. The laſt te- 
nant had left it in woeful plight, having 
as he ſaid, plough'd it as long as he could 
get two corns for one, miſerable condition 
indeed | the firſt two years ] left it to the 
management, of my. hind, who cleaned 
it, and ſowed it with every fort of grain, 
but the return was ſuch as left nothing 
for rent. At length he told me it was 
to no purpoſe to plant it any more, unleſs 
I] would be at the expence of beſtowing 

1 | a good 
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a good dreſſing upon it to improve it; 
This I reſolved not to do, for I have no 
idea of any thing being an improvement, 
that does not pay the extra expence and 
increaſe the neat profit. Indeed you may 
increaſe the quantity of produce, and put 
your land into better condition; but if to 
effect this you are at more expence than 
the improvement will repay, I muſt call 
this meaſure the reverſe of improvement; 
for tho' your land may be improved, your 
fortune is impaired, this indeed would be | 
LN gold too 0 der. | 


5. ig, J Wande told Ain 1 ſaw cocky 
it would never anſwer the expence of cat - 
rying manure to it, I would. therefore try 
another method, from which I hoped bet- 
ter ſucceſs than he had met with; he an- 
ſwered he wiſhed I might, with a ' ſmile, 
that plainly denoted his incredulity ; fo 
averſe are moſt 'of thoſe people: to every 
method they have not been accuſtomed 
to. 0 5 | 


d. 0. However, he was to follow my 
directions. I ſaid to him you ſee here 
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are the two upper fields (about eleven a- 


eres) have now lain above a year fince 
the crops were got off, they have nothing 


growing upon them but ſtrong weeds, 


which are the natural produce of the ſoil, 
as thiſtles, horſe-daiſeys, brambles, &c. 
Theſe are firſt to be eradicated ; therefore 
ſet a couple of ſtrong ploughs to work, 
fix oxen to each, and plough the two 
fields deep and well, then let them as 
ſoon as proper be well dragged, rolled, 
and harrowed, and the ploughings, &c. 
repeated until the land is clean, well o- 
pened, and pulverized. This was repeat- 
ed at proper intervals through the winter, 


and until the following May. By that 


time they were got tolerably clean and 
in good condition. The foil of each of 
theſe fields was very different tho' no lar- 
ger, they each conſiſted of ſome very dry 
land, and ſome altogether as wet. The 
firſt was a poor, lean, flaty ground ; the 
latter a tough, moory, cloſe earth mixed 
with an imperfe& marle, which held wa- 
ter like a diſh. I had a pit ſunk in the 


moſt depending part to drain off the wa- 


ter, and ordered the earth to be ſpread 
| | on 
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on the ſlaty ground at a proper time. As 
J faid the land was in good order the 
May following; I therefore ordered the 
moiſt parts of the fields to be ſown with 
rye-graſs, and the dry parts with trefoil 
and burnet; which as ſoon as pretty full 
| blown I ordered to be mowed, made into 
hay, and ſet up in a rick in a corner of 
the upper field. The fields to be then 
laid up until October, or until the graſs 
had done growing. Then to turn into. 
the ſaid fields half a dozen mares and 
their foals which I had at that time, with 
ſome young cattle to have the run of the 
ſaid thirty acres during the winter. I 
alſo ordered a linny or hovel to be erect- 
ed in the moſt ſheltry part of the fields, 
large enough to. ſhelter a dozen horſes 
under it, for them to go into at pleaſure. 
A rack to be put up, and when the graſs 
was nearly cat up, to cut the rick, and 
fill the rack once or twice a day as might 
be neceſſary. Alſo to carry ſtraw to lit- 
ter the hovel, which ſhould be cleaned 
out onee in a week or ten days, and. a 
dung heap formed of the ſame, In this 
manner the cattle ſhould remain until the 


end 
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end of February, or n 1 enn _ 
ed ht el N e ; | FE 


16. 2 Whilſt revy is Join econ of the 
beide ſhould be ploughed and got ready 
to ſow in like manner the following May. | 
As the extent of the paſture will be in- 
creafed, ſo may the number of cattle to 
be wintered on it, and at the beginning 
of the ſecond winter, there will be dung 
enough to manure one of the fields, which 
I would have ſpread on the upper field 
in December or January at furtheſt, by 
which means I hope to have another good 
crop of graſs. Thus are you to go on 
year after year, and field after field, until 
the whole has been well cleaned, culti- 
vated, and dreſſed. I do not expect it 
will anſwer to let it lay for graſs more 
than two or three years, therefore in the 
winter after the firſt year, I would have 
dung ſpread on the field or fields that 
were mowed, - which will give encourage- 
ment to the next crop, and leave it ſuf- 
ficiently in heart to bear a crop of barley 
or oats, with which I would have you 
ſow either clover, rye-graſs, or trefoil as 

beſt 
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beſt ſuits the land, taking but one crop 
of ' corn to two of ( graſs, . which cannot 
fail of improving thoſe lands, as I would 

have them conſtantly fed in the winter 
as above directed, and the dung that is 
made by the cattle to be uſed for the ma- 
nuring that land only; for it is a kind 

of injuſtice, if one may ſo ſpeak, to carry 
the produce off, and not leave the ma- 
nure that ariſes from it, and is its natural 
due. A robbery! that is too frequently 
committed, which keeps ſuch land in a 
perpetual ſtate of poverty. Theſe thirty 
acres, in the condition I firſt found them, 
were not worth more than half a crown 
an acre, but by the above management, 
are well worth ten ſhillings at leaſt; and 
by the ſame means are capable of much 
more improvement. This bit of manage 
ment, tho' on a ſmall ſcale, plainly ſhews 
what an impediment to improvement is 
the letting out lands in very large farms. 
Many farmers have ſeveral hundred acres, 
which are conſidered as waſte or moors 
of very little value, only fit for young 
cattle to run upon, but if an eſtate of a 
thouſand pounds -a year, was divided into 

. H ten, 
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ten, twelve, or more farms, it would be 
very practicable by the above means to 
make fifteen hundred pounds a year of 
it. This ſpecies of management comes 
the neareſt to dividing an eſtate into farms 
of a moderate ſize; the improvement con- 
ſiſts in every part being occupied, and 
the produce being ſpent upon the lands 
on which they grew. This is never done 
nor aimed at, by a farmer who occupies 
many hundreds, perhaps three or four 
thouſand acres. It cannot be ſuppoſed 
he will ever attempt the improvement of 
lands at ſeveral miles diſtance from his 
farm yard or barten, when he has lands 
lying contiguous to it, to which he can 
carry all his manure at a ſmall expence; 
whereas to manure the other at ſuch 2 
diſtance would be a very heavy one. This 
is not all, the extra expence of ploughing, 
harrowing, &c. &c. will be equally heavy, 
as his men and horſes. would have ſo far 
to go to and from their work, that it 
would take up near half their time, From 
hence it clearly appears, that the ſame 
lands in. the occupation of a midling far- 
mer who lives upon his farm, and in the 
hands 
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hands of a very large farmer Who lives 
at a conſiderable diſtance, are very dif- 
ferent in value. To the. firſt who culti- 
vates them in the beſt manner, they may 
be well worth ten ſhillings. an acre ; to 
the laſt who cannot cultivate them at all 
adyantageoully, they are not worth more 
than half a crown, very often not ſo much, 
as the beſt uſe he can put them to is to 

fummer a few cattle upon them. There- 
fore as he cannot improve, it cannot be 
expected he ſhould raiſe his rent. It may 
be ſaid indeed, to improve on this plan 
would require a number of farm houſes 
to be built, which would require a large 
ſum of money to be expended. Perhaps 
there is not ſo much in this as is generally 
thought. A farmer who rents from five 
hundred to a thouſand a year, muſt have 
not only a much larger, but a genteel- 
_ er. houſe than the midling farmer; his 
barns, ſtables, out=houſes, and convenien- 
cies of all kinds, muſt be proportioned 
to the land he cultivates. Whereas the mid- 
ling farmer expects only to be warm and 
dry, and his out-houſes convenient about 
bim; molt of the materials are to be col- 

H 2 lected 
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lected from the eſtate; but for the large 
Farmer, in moſt places the materials for 
large buildings muſt be got at a diſtance 
at a very heavy expence. 80 that every 
thing conſidered, perhaps half a ſcore ſmall 
and midling farm houſes and convenien- 
des, may be built at or nearly the ex- 
pence of one for ſuch æ large farmer a8 
we have mentioned above. But if after 
all, a gentleman ſhould prefer letting his 
eſtate to one tenant for a thouſand pounds 
a year, rather than to ten for fifteen hun- 
dred, to be ſure nobody has any thing to 
do with it. But tho' this may be a mat- 
ter of indifference to the gentleman,” it'is 
not ſo to the public; conſidered in a po- 
litical view it is of very pernicious con- 
' ſequence, and greatly tends to depopulate 
the country. An eſtate in the occupation 
of ten or fifteen tenants, would have many 
hundred acres of land more in cultivation, 
than there would be in the occupation of 
one tenant ; conſequently would find em- 
ployment for many more people than the 
large farmer could do, theſe probably would 
conſiſt of the farmer's ſons and daughters 
chiefly, and would be the moſt natural 

| 5 ' TP 
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and unfailing nurſery: for Increaſing. this 
very uſeful ſet of people. There is not 
perhaps in the world, a more induſtrious 
ſet of men than the ſmall and midling far- 
mer; they toil inceſſantly from morn until 
eve, they keep no ſtatute hours, the whole 
family pull the ſame way; it is not ſo 
with hirelings; for them the ſun riſes 
too early and ſhines too long; their ſtudy 
is not to be uſeful to their maſters, but 
to get their money as eaſy as poſſible. The 
ſons and daughters of a farmer ſo uſefully 
employed, are rivetted as it were at home 
by affection and inclination; tho' they 
work much harder, they conſider them- 
ſelves in a ſtation ſuperior to a ſervant, 
and therefore are contented and happy in 
their laborious ſituation, hoping to reap 
ſome advantages hereafter, and great pity 
it is that ſmall farms enough cannot be 
had for the employment and comfortable 
ſubſiſtence of ſo deſerving, and ſo uſeful 
a ſet of people, who are now too often 
forced to ſeek their bread in ſervile em- 
ployments in great towns and cities, which 
too frequently end in the ruin of thems 
ſelves, and in the depopulation of the 

H 3 country, 
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country, to the unſpeakable loſs of the 
public. But let us return from a digreſſion, 
which perhaps might have been ane 
en in e r rg nen k 45 


8. 8. The method wats Jaid downs, "for 
the improvement of land circumſtanced 
as before mentioned, is ſo clear, ſo eaſy, 
and ſo little expenſive, that I think no 
reaſonable doubt can be entertained of it, 
or objection" made to it. I mean that of 
eating the produce upon the lands, and 
manuring them with the dung the cattle 
make there. Perhaps it may „be object- 
ed, that ſuch cattle may live upon waſte 
rough lands, without any ſuch proviſion 
being made for them. I anſwer that is 
true if confined to a few months in ſam- 
mer, and a large range be given them; 
this ſcheme does not prevent the making 
the beſt of ſuch lands, but is calculated to 
provide for the cattle in the winter, when 
they would ſtarve on ſuch waſte lands, 
and to furniſh manure for the [purpoſe of 
improvement with the leaſt expence of 
ee 


F. 9. The only material conſideration 
is, whether the lands in queſtion ate ca- 
pable or worth attempting to improve 
them. If they are abſolute rock, or poor 
ſand or gravel, without any mixture of 
ſoil, and no clay, loam, or marle near at 
hand; to be ſure they are not worth the 
leaſt trouble or expence; but let them 
be ſand or gravel as poor as you pleaſe, 
if you can have a binding earth of almoſt 
any fort, at a little expence, you may 
eaſily render them fertile, by giving them 
arſt a good coat of ſuch earth, and feeding 
the cattle upon the produce as above; this 
in a very few years would convert land 
almoſt barren, into good fertile corn land, 
and at the ſame time clear the whole ex- 
pence, while it was NOS 


§. 10. This in my, own opinion is a 
ſpecies of improvement, that deſerves. the 
cloſeſt attention, as perhaps there. is not 
another to be found, which may in ge- 
neral be made ſo advantageous, and ex- 
tenſively uſeful. It comprehends every 
kind of land that is capable of improve- 
ment, and the diſtance from the farm 


H 4 yard 
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yard is no very great inconvenience; as 
all the labour it requires on that account 
is, a boy's going once a day to give the 
cattle fodder and ſpread ſome litter, and 
this not until the graſs is gone and the 
weather ſevere. Then the litter is ne- 
dbedſſaty to increaſe tlie quantity of dung | 
as well as to be of uſe to the cattle, By 
ſuch management land that is very indif- 
ferent in its natural ſtate, may very ſoon 
be made good corn land to . ons = 
vantage 1. TOP owner. 1855 * 
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8.1. THE firſt ſtep to improvement, is 
7 a thorough knowledge bf the 
nature of the land propoſed to be impro- 
ved; to which the crop muſt be fuited, 
or you will miſs of the ſucceſs hoped for. 
Lands may be fitly divided into three kinds, 
ſome one or more of which conſtitute all 
farms; that is to ſay water-meadow, 3 
ſture or dry * and arable land. 


$2 
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2203 A Good water-meadow is very valu- 
able land, eſpecially i in dry ſummers, when 
the crops on dry meadows* run very ſhort 
and thin, as 'water-meadow commonly has 
a great burthen ; though it is often coarſe, 
and not near ſo ng as ee oy 
meadows (33.81 S264 | 21. ing! 11 A 


. 
4 * 
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6. 3. To hy o out a e ee wel 7 

at firſt, requires good judgment. It ſhould 
be ſo contrived, that every part of the field 
ſhould be equally watered, at leaſt as near- 
ly as may be; that the water ſhould be 
kept conflinily running, fo that when you 
think proper to ſtop it, it may run clear off, 
and leave every part dry; for if it ſtag- 
nates in any part, it rots the ſod, kills the 
graſs, and produces nothing but rank, un- 
wholeſome weeds. It is no difficult mat- 
ter to make the water work well, as it is 
called, if it is properly cut and laid out at 
firſt; if not, it is impoſſible to make it 
work well without new makin 8 the ground. 


F. 4. The works conſiſt of two ſorts of 
canals or cuts, one is called carriages, the 
other drains or drawings. The largeſt, or 

| maſter 
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maſter came. receives ls water from | | 


thatlow notches to let out the, water, the 
which means every part of the feld is ſup- 
plied. The maſter carriage is cut throuſh 


the higheſt part of the meadow, and the 
{alles ones through the lands which are 

the next ſo; and the drawings are cut in 

the loweſt part of the ground, to drain off 

the ſuperfluous water, and convey it into 

the maſter drawing, which is a large deep 

ditch that communicates with the river, or 

ſome drain below, that carries the water 

quite away. In large water meadows, 

there are ſeveral maſter carriages, which 

have ſluices at the heads of them, that 

ſuch of them only may work at a time, a5 

may be judged convenient, which can be 
determined only by the quantity of water 

, 2 can get for the purpoſe. Water from 
ſty rains and floods are the moſt bene⸗ 

fictal, as they contain a deal of fertilizing 

mucilage; therefore you muſt. be careful 

the fluice of your maſter carriage be ape 

at ſuch times to receive it. 
*. 
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The uſual and beſt method is to 
mow thats meadows and make hay, which 
is commonly in June, and then to give them 
a flaſh or two of water if you can, as ſoon 
as the hay is carried off, which will make 
the graſs grow faſt. In Auguſt, or as ſoon 
as you ſee fit, you are to turn in your cattle 
toeat it clean off ; you are then to be care- 
ful to have your carriages and troughs pro- 
perly cleaned out againſt winter, which 
ſhould not be deferred longer than No- 
vember, that your meadows may have the 
benefit of the firſt high waters that offer ; 
and if they happen to be overflowed when 
there comes ſevere froſts in the winter, or 
ſharp cutting winds in the ſpring, the graſs 
will be a great t deal the forwarder, In the 
month of March, or as ſoon as you judge 
convenient, you ſhould employ ſome peo- 
ple to go over the meadows, and cut up 
the rank weeds that appear, before the 

graſs is too high; ſuch as docks, thiſtles, 

 &c. &c. for if they are ſuffered to ſcatter 

their ſeeds, you will ſoon have your land 

quite over run with them, which will re- 

duce your crop to half its value. You 

ſhould mow your meadows before the graſs 
is 


Fring; if a ſmall one, it will turn muſty 
and good for little. One is more apt to un- 


dry, when the inſide is full of its native 


 fGixty-three' tons, on the 24th of June, 


too little time to exhauſt its ſap, for graſs 


* 


0 Van IxT Aer Mrs rb. 


iS dere ripe, otherwiſe the bo Rö wil 
grow e and contract a diſagreeable 
rankneſs. Lou ſhould likewiſe have it 
pretty en made, otherwiſe if you ſet up | 
a large rick, there will be danger of its 


der make it in hot ſcorching weather than 
any other, as the outſide will ſeem very 


ſap and düfte. J once ſet up a rick of 


which was made in very hot fine weather, 
it ſtood until the 24th of Auguſt, and 
then one end of it burſt out in a flame, 
notwithitanding I had in opening cut 
through the middle of the rick, from” top 
to bottom, full ſix feet wide, about 4 
month before, and a large baſket was 
drawn up the middle of the rick when 
firſt made. It appeared very dry and well 
made when put into the rick, but it laid 


from water meadow is very ſucculent nn 
Juicy, of cut in ks ſeaſon. ITE 


. 6. Theſe are all the inſtructions th 

are neceſſary for the management of wa⸗ 
ter meadow, except the beating about the 
dung of the cattle, and removing the earth 


that is dug out of the troughs, to ſuch low 
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F. 1.) FE c come next. to 1 * conſidera- 
F tion of paſture land; which, 
if good, ſhould never be broke up, as has 
been obſerved before; becauſe its natural 
herbage 1s better in quality, and of more 
value than any other common crop it can 
be planted with. ' Theſe lands, however, 
differ greatly in their nature and value. 
Some of them are wet and ſpringy in 
places, and produce little but ruſhes, which 
ſome deſtroy by laying on a thick coat of 
coal aſhes, ſome with marle, or other ab- 
ſorbent earth ; but theſe, at moſt, are only 
palliative: the effectual remedy i is to dig 


the 
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from the centre of the wet places into the 


dry and healthy. At the ſame ti 


mend the low places in the field. Coal 


| and ſoot ; but they are ſeldom to be had 


e indeed, but in the neighbourhood | 


the ditches round the field deep enough to 
carry off the water, and to cut ſmall drains 


outſide ditches, which will carry off the 
ſuperfluous. moiſture, and render the Felds 


proves the fence, and provides . to 


aſhes are a very good dreſſing for ſuch 
land, and ſo are all other kinds of aſhes 


in ſufficient quantities in many places, no 


of great towns, &c. But if you have a 
field that is over run with ruſhes, the beſt 
way would be, after having taken the LEY 
ceſſary meaſures to drain it effectually, to 
have it deep and well ploughed in October 
or November, and in the beginning of 
March to plant it with horſe beans, or 
large cabbages. The land ſhould be laid 
very ſmooth and even the followin 8 ſpring, 
and ſowed with graſs —_ ek 


. 2. It often happens chai beads land 
is over run with moſs, and then it produ- 
ces little graſs. The ſoil of ſuch land is 

1 com- 


J dee ne ones a on A I ne, 
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binding ſoil, where the crop has been long) 
carried off the field without any at 


verty, brought on the land by in ha 
bandry. 
and erte, that it will bear mowing year 
after year ſot a long time, without any ap- 


land is not very: common. The vegeta- 
ble kingdom requires ſuſtenanee, as well 
as the animal, or it will have but little vi- 


gour to bear a crop, or propagate ite ſpe- 
cies, which will be daily dwir „u 


till they beco 


me quite _ and weak. 12 


$. 3. Such lands may FR e recover- 
ed, by having them run over ſeveral times 
with a heavy gate, well buſhed with ſtrong 
black thorn buſhes, in November or De- 
cember, which. would pull up and deſtroy 
a great deal of the moſs ; then in Decem- 
ber or ſanuary you ſhould lay on à good 
covering of dung, that the ſnow and rain 


may have time to carry it into the earth. 


"_ laid on at this ſeaſon,” it will do a 
vaſt 
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commonly & ſtrong loam, or ſome other 
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ment being given by the addition of any! | 
| kind of manure. This is the effect of pay! 


Indeed, ſome land is ſo very ich 


parent diminution of its virtue; but ſuck 
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viſt deat more good chan if laid on 1 . 
ſpring; Wken the ſun and wind dries up 


and exhales its nutritive juices, and leaves 
May you will ſee the good effects of ſueh 


graſs will come/ up thick, grow faſt, and 


method 


viſe; I know is very different from 
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little more than dry ſtraw. In April aud 


a dreſſing made about that time. The 


put on a fine — verdure .unknown- 
upon it before. If ſuch fields lie near 
the farm yard, the expence of drawing 
the dung will be ſmall!: but if too te- 
mote, then you muſt have recourſe to the 
pointed out before for the im- 
provement of waſte lands. Erect a linny, 
fet up a rick upon the ſpot, winter cattle 
there, and manure the land with the Nr 
me _ _ ſame. 


7 * : ; : 4 
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8. 4. This 60 of cas Aan 


what is practiſed in ſome places; they 
think the only method is to ſpade, or pair 
off the turf, and when dry, burn it: that 
is to den- ſhire or burn-beat it. This 
frequently produces a good crop for one 
year, but leaves it ſo perfectly exhauſted, 


* it is little better than barren for years 
after. 
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after. I am therefore a ſtrenuous oppoſer os 
of this practice, unleſs in particular cir- 
cumſtances; which I ſhall ſpeak to here- ) 
after. The method I recommend is not 
only ſufficiently advantageous the firſt year, 
but its benefits are ſenſibly felt for ſe» 
veral years, and if the ſame method is 
repeated at proper intervals, as once in 
three or four years, inſtead of, being re- 
duced and min it win be continually 
improving. fol ins ydardsy 7 05 


N 


aF1 IRI (35 Arti! ; H 8415 1 11x To 
F. 5. Theſe fields ſhould likewiſe be 
carefully gone over in the ſpring of the 
year, and all thiſtles, docks, nettles and . 
other large weeds be cut up; for if they 
are neglected for a ſeaſon or two, they 
will require more labour and expence to 
clear the land of them, than one not uſed, 
to theſe matters could readily conceive. 
After the dung is pretty equally ſpread 
over the fields, you mult, go over it again 
with the buſhed gate to divide and ſepa» , 
rate the lumps, that they may the more. 
readily enter the earth. You. ſhould alio 
have the field cleaned from. ſtones and. 
other troubleſampy matter, that may be 
F* carried 
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Februaty. 1 have known . ſome far- 


mers feed their meadows until May, but 
tis is a very bad practiee, for this great - 
I weakens and diminiſhes the crop, the 


ſpring ſhoot being the moſt vigorous and 
abundant; beides, when fed ſo late, if a 

dry ſummer enſues, there being nothing 
to ſhade the hoot," it burns up, and the 


crop is thereby entirely loſt, unleſs Petey 


of rain . in time to ſave it. 

6. 6. Shah! edle mow a becond time 
upon good rich land, but this I think a 
bad practice; ſurely it is of much more 
value to eat it in the field, as at the 
ſame time it benefits the land; whereas 
mowing twice in one year, would ſoon 
beggar any land. _ 155 


' The right time for mowing 155 
of all kinds for hay, is when it is fairly 
out in bloom; if deferred much longer, 
the blade withers and the flower ſtems 
grow hard and dry, being deprived of 
che Aren Part of its nutritive Juices; be- 

ſides, 


carried out with the dung, and duffer no 
cattle. to feed upon it after the end of 
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des, if cut Whilſt in a” growing Rake, 
and there ſhould happen rain,” it * would" 
take very little damage in compariſon With 


1 11 nnn 648 han ah #99 


X * come 1 6 to the confider« . 
ation of arable land, and 
hes we. enter upan a diffuſe and very ex- 
tenſive field. The management of water 
meadow and paſture ! is uniform and admits 
of little variety, and conſequently requires 
little forecaſt or judgment. Being once 
in the right path, nothing more is ne- 


is not ſo in the cultivation of arable land, 
where care, thought, reflexion, forecaſt 


ſcarcely a * can be taken without it. 


3 L 2. 


the damage it would ſuſtain if nearly tipe, 
for 1 in buch caſe” it would be of little 
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ceſſary than to purſue it ſteadily : but it 
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and judgment are perfectly neceſſary, and 
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8.2. The leading conſiderations are the 
nature of the ſoil; the moſt ſuitable NS N 
N nere: che, crops proper for it; the pro=. 
. per time and beſt methods of preparing. _- 
the ground; the. beſt method of Planting, | 
itz the proper quantity of ſeed; with nume. | 
berleſs other incidents, that unforeſeer 8 | 
accidents and circumſtances will daily in- 
dicate, and require your ſerious attention 
and thought. No ſtep is to be taken 
without caution, for if you act without 
attention and judgment it is many chances 
to one, but you labour hard to injure. 
yourſelf ; 3 A diſagreeable conſequence to a 
man that means well ; but meaning viall 
without acting prudently, and conform- 
ably to the nature and fitneſs of things, | 
will not ſecure a man from. loſs, 1 ri bt 
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of the PLOUGK| ; 
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A 1. "HE aa is td; iſh? niet 7 
inſtrument, for the cultivation 
of 2 land, and the moſt univerſally 
| uſed. 
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uſed. The conſtruction of it is very dif- 
ferent in different counties; but the moſt 
ſimple and moſt generally uſeful that 1 
have ſeen is the Rotheram or patent plough. 


This may be made ſtronget or lighter as 18 


the nature of the ſoil may require, and 
the point of the ſhear may be ſhaped ac- 
cording to the nature of the fame; If 
the land is ſtony, the point of the ſhear 
ſhould be round and ſlender, that i it may 
meet with as little: obſtruction as poſſible; 
ſuch a ſhear eaſily makes its way between 
the looſe ſtones, tho' they may be pretty 
large; but the ſhear that is fit for light 
looſe lands, or ſtron g loams, or clay that 
is pretty free from ſtones, ſhould have a 
ſhear with a ſhorter point, much thianer, 
and wider, to act upon a larger quantity 
of earth at a time. That fort of plough 
is beſt conſtructed, which beſt anſwers 
the purpoſe with the leaſt trouble and ex- 
pence ; that is, the plough that requires 
the leaſt ſtrength in proportion to the ef- 
fects it produces, and this as I ſaid before, 
is the ec ap ph & 
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F. 2. Ploughing is by far che cheapeſt 
and moſt expeditious way of cultivating 
nd, and can hardly be too often repeated; 

if the land is in proper condition - for 
ploughing, and perhaps there is no labour 
or expence for which! the farmer is mare 
amply repaid, tho few) of them think 
fo. But great ab the advantages accruing 
from the uſe of it may be, I cannot think 
them equal to what has been maintained, 
by ſeveral practical writers of great emi - 
nence. It is well known our country- 
man Tull's opinion of this operation ran 
ſo! high as to ſatisfy him, it rendered the 
uſe of manure of all ſorts unneceſſary; 
good well timed ploughings often repeated 
anſwering all the purpoſes required for 
vegetation. But tho“ this uninterrupted 
practice for near or about twenty years 
is not univerſally allowed to have eſta- 
bliſhed bis opinion; yet it eannot be de- 
nied even by his moſt ill diſpoſed adver- 
ſaries, that his ſucceſs in that mode of 
practice, clearly proved the great uſeful- 
neſs and advantage of well pulverizing the 
ſoil. And his labours ben Wen, do 
: N honour 
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ed with wheat, and the | 
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honour to ) his country, and. are a «len 
to R e en LOFRE 


S. 3 M. on . opinion of 7 


the 3 of pulverizing the earth does 


not fall far ſhort of Mr. Tull's. He 
maintains that one ploughing extraordi- 
nary is of as much ſervice to the ground, 


as dunging it would be. I heartily wiſh 


that was generally found to be the caſe in 
England. Either his ploughings were more 
efficacious than ours, or his dungings more 
ſcanty or leſs. prolific. He likewiſe tells 
us, that he made an experiment on ſixty 
ſquare perches of land, from which ſome 
years before he had dug away the earth 
three feet deep, nothing remained but a 
white clay like that which potters uſe. 
The ſpace being too {mall for the plough, 
he had recourſe to the ſpade and hoe. 
The ground was laid out in beds and ſow- 
paces between 
frequently ſtirred. The firſt year he ſays 
the plants were- very poor, the ſecond 
much better, and the third they-were as 
large and fine as any his garden could 
have produced, and when he wrote it con- 

I 4 tinued 


1 
>" 
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tinued to produce equally well. He adds; 
the ſoil is now like fine mould; and which 
is very remarkable, it has loſt its formet 
white colour, and is become black, We 
have here a ſtrong inſtance of what may 
be done by pulverizing the earth. |\Letzus 
but do the ſame with any of our bad 
lands, and perſevere in ploughing and 
ſtirring them a ſufficient time; the ſue- 
ceſs will not be doubtful.“ He does not 
ſayß no dung was uſed in making this ex- 
petiment; but to make the account con · 
of it, we muſt conelude there was none, 
otherwiſe, how does the fertility of the 
ground prove the efficacy of pulveriaing 
the earth, the efficient cauſe to which it 
is Wholly aſcribed. But ſtill there re- 
mains ſome difficulty to reconcile the li: 
teral meaning of the narrative to matters 
of fact; which is, the ſoil having loſt its 
former white colour, and becoming black. 
Were we in England to dig a white clay 
twenty, years in like manner, without any 

other addition than the roots and ſtubble 
it produced, and what it received from 
_ — believe the colour would 

nt: | ſtill 


. 


Rill be nearly white tho greatly it 
ed as to its temper: and fertility: -- All 8 


mal ſubſtances perfectly rotted and decay- 
ed, and ſimple uncompounded earth of 
any ſort is not by the power of man to 
be tranſmuted into that ſolum putre, which 
is ſo much the n PIG * man- 


We. 4 1E I reme ber right Dr. Alton | 
if tells us, that the moſt barren eart! 
when ground and finely pulverized, af- 
fords as much nouriſhment to plants as 
the richeſt earths. +I own I am puzzled 
at theſe accounts; and | confeſs they can- 
not be warranted by any experiments I 
have made, or that 1 fallen . my 
obſer vation CC 


1 | den no ie to call in que- 
ſtion the veracity of two ſuch very worthy 
characters: but I may venture to ſay, that 
I believe the zeal which ſome very good 
men have for the ſucceſs of certain prac- 
tices, which they hope and believe may 
prove greatly uſeful to mankind, hath 
ſometimes 
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black mould is certainly vegetable or ani - 
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ſometimes cauſed them to expreſs theit 


ſentiments in bolder language, than is con. 
ſiſtent with the ideas of their readers, whe 


have met with diſappointments in aiming 
at the ſucceſs they hoped for from the 


a 1 N * W r i 1 
Se; 5 A ite ade of another 
learned man“, ſhews that land may be 
ploughed too much, (a thing which I 
think very ſeldom happens) but his rea- 
ſoning: is certainly juſt. For when the 
foil is well. pulverized, and no more weeds 
— to continue to plough it 
tken is to expoſe it to the ſun and 
wind, which will exhale its ſoponiaceons 


fubſtance; - which is the true vegetable 
Wood; therefore when the ſoil is well bro · 
ken and divided, and the weeds dgeſtroy- 


ed, then is the 0 time 858 7 cropping 
bm. 
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F. 6. The trag, id wen N ute - 


an auxiliary inſtruments to the ploegh, 


aud "ly GI ns to aſſiſt in 2 


p s "5 


C Dr. Fordyce's Elements of 9 
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"rizing 


finRion of ſuch ee authorities: '\ WR: 
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rizing the earth; but they are never to 
be uſed when the land is {6 moiſt as to 
l FRE of Mmm. 10 \ploves.” PIETY 
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4 7. 1 de able wy wenden a 
horſe-hoe to clean the intervals of drilled 
horſe beans; but by a horſe-hoe I muſt 
own, 1 do not mean any inftrument made 
for that purpoſe,” or called by that name. I 
have bought ſeveral of different kinds, but 
none of them anſwered the intended pur- 
poſe to my ſatisfaction; I have therefore 
laid them by, and inſtead of them I uſe 
a ſmall Rotheram or patent plough, Which 
is to be run down one ſide of the interval 
as near the row of plants as the plough- 
man can without damage, and up the 
other of the interval; this throws the 
mould from the rows of plants into the 
middle of the interval; when this has 
lain a week or two as I ſee fit, I then 
take another of the fame ploughs, with 
this difference only, it muſt have a1dou- 


ble mould board, which I run down the 
middle of the interval, this ſplits the ridge 
and throws one half of it up to the plants 
on one ſide, and the other half up to the 


plants 


12. Ru R At; 1 MPROME Main. | 

| plants.on the other; and thus 1 continue 
the alternate uſe of thoſe ploughs as long 
as the mould wants break ing, the plant 


ſtand in need of it, or the weeds make WM 


it neceſſary. When the intervals are very 


_ 1 have another inſtrument; which | 


is a kind. of harrow; the ſhape of it 18 
aeromwodated to, the intervals of drilled 
erops. It is ahout ſixteen or eighteen inches 
wide, and four feet and a half or ſive feet 


to pulverize the ſoil, and its long tines 
tear out and draw the weeds together. In 


| Jong, with a pair of handles as to a plough = 
ſor the workman to guide it. This * 


weedy ground this is a very uſeful inſitu-· 4 I 


ment, and may be had of K. Edwards, 
eee at chene in Surry: en 


Sth ibnnnit {th 445204 091 tot: he; 
18 8. n (this nature oh the: ſoil, 1 
ſuppoſe it ſtrong and binding, and the con- 


dition of it very full of weeds, which moſt 


probably would be the caſe. If there is 
any thing upon it the cattle would eat, 
turn in a good number for a few days, and 
let them eat it up clean. Suppoſe it to be 


n October or November; ſet a ſtrong 
plough to work, and plough it as deep and 
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month or ſix weeks, if the weather permits, 
and the land is in condition for plough- 
ing again, give it a croſs ploughing; this 
will throw the earth into large lumps, in 
which condition they are to lie threugh 


the winter. By this means they will be 


fully expoſed to the influences of the air 
and weather; froſt after rain operates won 
derfully on ſuch binding ſoils; it in a great- 


meaſure deſtroys their tenacity, cauſes che 


lumps, whoſe texture was fo compact Hand 
obdurate, to expand and exfoliate, iſ a pro- 
per time be taken in the ſpring to ſecond! 
the operations of nature. For this pur 
poſe a pair of drags, or ſtrong harroms, 
ſhould be ſet to work, to reduce the lumps 
the froſt had before prepared; this muſt be 

done when the land is neither too wet nor 

dry; if too wet, the horſe, or oxen, will 
tread it to a kind of paſte or dough; if 
too dry, the inſtruments will only remove 
them from one plaee to another, with lit- 
tle or no advantage; but if you take them 
between wet and dry, they are then in a 
pliable ſtate, and will rumble and drop! to 
pieces with little force. If they are dry e- 
nough, 
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time 1 are to plough it in July, ſay be- 
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nough, a good heavy roller, or rather 4 
heavy ſpiked roller, mould effectually an- 
theſe inſtruments muſt not be uſed untl 
the land is ſufficiently dry, otherwiſe: they 
would, in a great meaſure undo what the 
plough had Cone the preceding winter. It 
ſometimes happens, indeed not "unfre- 
"quently, that the eaſterly winds in the 
ſpring continue fo long, and dry up the 


land ſo faſt, that there is no prepating it 


for barley againſt the proper ſeed time. Tn | 
that caſe the ſpiked roller is a moſt effec- · 


tual inſtrument, nothing elſe has been yet 
contrived that deſerves to be mentioned in 


compariſon with it. Laſt ſpring 1 reduced 
a conſiderable quantity of land to a proper 


tilth, in a little time, by the uſe of this 
inſtrument, which I could not have effect- 


: _ ag * 
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F. 9. In the next 1e you are to con- 
ſider what you will crop it with; if with 
wheat, you are to continue to plough it 
through the ſummer, as often as weeds ap- 
pear to eover the ground 3 for the laſt 
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fore harveſt;--lay it up in round lands, 
with deep furrows between, to carry off 
the redundant water in winter, for nothing 
injures a crop of wheat more than tuo much 
wet, and ſow it the lattet end of Auguſt. 
or at fartheſt ſome time in geptemher, if 
poſſible, later ſeldom does ſo well. But if 
you chuſe to plant it with borſeheans, 
theſe. ſhould be put into the ground the 
beginning of March. Wheat, Or horſes 
beans will do; equally well in ſuch a, ſoil. 
If yo plant wheat, the land will haue the 
benefit of a ſummer's fallow, ſo neceſſary 
to deſtroy the weeds; if horſe · beans, they 
muſt be planted in rows, or drills, with 
proper intervals for the horſe-hoe to work 
freely between them. As the clearing the 
ground is one object we have in view, I 
would adviſe the beans to be planted in 
fingle rows, with intervals of thirty inches; 
if you allow a leſs ſpace, you will find you 
cannot work the horſe-hoe ſo freely as is 
neceſſary to anſwer the purpoſes intended: 
which are the cleaning che land, and en · 
couraging the growth of the beans. I 
have planted at eighteen and at twenty- 
four inches diſtance, but 1 found them both 

too 
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then the intervals between the rows ſhould 
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too near to anſwer the purpoſe intended, 
If therefore the Wm the land is the 
principal object, the beſt method would be 
to plant the rows three fee aſunder, and 
nake-/the-- ground- as ſine as à garden; 
which will be well compenſated in the 
following crops. But if your principal aim 
is to get as large a preſent crop as you can, 
you may then plant them in rows, about 
twelve or fourteen inches aſunder, but then 
you muſt be at the expence of having them 
hand-hoed twice, or your crop will be 
ſmall, and your land a looſe * er 
1 0997's 


as 10. Debs is dane ankle = 
anſwers well on a deep, ſtrong, moiſt ſoil. - 
The beſt time to plant theſe is the begin- 
ning of July, and they will ſtand until De- 
cember or January, the time they will be 
moſt wanted for your cattle. The ground 


for theſe ſhould be deep and well ploughed, 


be three and a half or four feet, and two 
feet and a half plant : from plant; in 2 
month or ſix weeks after they are planted, 
you: ſhould run the plough as near one 

| os fide 


+ 


ſide of the rows as you can, and alſo as 

deep; in about a fortnight you muſt te- 
turn that mould again to its place, and 
then run the plough in the ſame manner 
on the other ſide the rows, letting, that lie: 
about the ſame time, and then let it be 
returned tò the plants. About the mid- 
ite of September yum may küm-the Be 
up and down between the rows, and then 
with the plough cut a deep furrow about 
eighteen inches, from the plants, throwing : 
the earth up to them; this muſt be done on 
each fide the rows, which will probably be 
ſufficient until they are fit to cut. | 
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4 Specification 'of Soils, wich the (Chop 
| ſuited to them. 


5. 1. \LAY and heavy lands are pro- 
per ſoils: for Wheat, Beans, 
Cabbages, and. * 
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2. Midling land, and ſuch as incline to 


ſand, or a light ſoil; Barley, Rye, Peas, 
Vetches, Turnips, Potatoes, Turnip- rooted 
Cabbage, Lucerne, Cloyer, (Carrots, and 


Patſnipe, if deep) and French Wheat.) 


Ls: Light "OY 154 J porn "I Tur 
nips, Potatoes, Turnip-rooted ee 
e n me and On 


» * en 


* 


4. Light poor Jens; Vt, weben Tu- 


nip-rooted Cabbage, Saintfoin, TOON 


W gr = 885 Wheat. | 


5. Chalk and A; Barley, Rye, Peas 
Vetches, Clover, Trefoil, Saintfoin, and 
Burnet. 


6. Coarſe rough lands; Oats, ang Beans, 
if moiſt. 
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q 419 ROPS are of bbs 63k; 
ſuch as impoveriſh or e eu. | 

the land. Second, ſuch as Apen or 

ameliofate it. 7 


1 of the firſt kind « are * . ERS 
rye, oats and rye-prafs; Rich are all fibrous 
_ rooted plants, and draw the chief of their 
nouriſhment near the ſurface of the ground; 
their fine ſmalf roots mat very cloſe, ren 
der the ſoil eompaR; and impervious to 
the influences of the atmoſphere. 


F. 3. The ameliorating crops are all of 
the leguminous and tap rooted kinds; ſuch 
as beans, peas, vetches, turnips, turnip= 
rooted cabbage, potatoes, lucerne, ſaint- 
foin, and cloyer, | 
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$. 4- The introduction of . theſe into 
field culture, have been a very great im- 
K 2 provement, 
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provement, where it has been uſed, How. 
ever, there are till. large eſtates, indeed 


in practice; or if it has, with ſo little judg- 
ment, that they have reaped little advan- 


r. 9 | e 


time ee his land. 


ſhould . it a good ploughing, and if 
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whole counties, where it has not been yet 


tage from it ; but it is daily extending it- 
ſelf, and eſtatgs are amn 


r | | Ie 


8. 5. A / ne mould continne, | as much 
as poſſible, to keep his land in good heart; 
for want of this, before ameliorating crops 
came into uſe, he was frequently obliged 
to fallow his land, ſometimes once in two, 
but moſt times once in three years; but 
by a judicious uſe of. theſe ameliorating 
crops at proper intervals, he is under no 
neceſſity of letting his land lay one half, 
one third, or at leaſt a fourth of his time 
unoccupied. He not only faves the fallow 
year, but gets a 600 and at the ſame 


_ 6. OT: you hw a eld this y year 


in wheat, as ſoon as harveſt is over you 


Jou 
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you” have time, after ſome days plough 
it acroſs, and let it lie rough through 
the winter. 'You are then to conſider 
two things; as firſt, if the land be in 
good heart, if ſo, then you may ſafely take 
a crop of ſummer corn; next you are to 
conſider the nature of the foil, a which 
ſhould determine what crop; if very dofe 
and heavy, it ſhould be beans or cats. I 
ſhould prefer the former, the ſoil being 
very proper for them; and as they muſt 
be hoed, the Jand would be kept clean 
and improved. In order to Plant theſe 
give the land a good ploughing in the 
ſpring, and plant the beans in drills, ei- 
ther in double rows at a foot diſtance, 
with three feet intervals; or in fingle rows 
at two feet and a half diſtance. '1 prefer 
the latter method, though I believe the 
former will yield the larger quantity; ; but 
then that method will be attended with 
more expence, as the ground between the 
two rows muſt be hand hoed, as the in- 
tervals only can be horſe hoed; whereas 
thoſe planted in ſingle rows will require 
little hand boeing. as the horſe hoe ſhould 
be worked as near the rows as can be 
K 3 without 
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withqut damage. As in this method mote 
of the land is ſtirred with the horſe hoe, 
ſo will it be kept in a hetter ſtate. of cyl+ 
tiyation, If the ſoil is deep and will ad. 
mit of trench ploughing ar ploughing 
twice. in che ſame fucrow, I would adviſe 
going, twice by one fide. of oy row, 2 
won as, the beans, are three os f 90h inches 
bigh,, or the appearance gf weeds make it 
tir; then after a week or two... turn. the 
earth back again towards. the, beans. by 
running the plough twice in, a Place, 
which will logſen the foil to a good depth. 
This being done, begin upon the other 
fide of the, rows, and work. them in the 
ſame manner. If the intervals are weedy 
run the drill, harrow up and down them 
which will level the earth, . diſplage, the 
weeds, and bring a great many of them 
away. As ſoon as the weeds are got up 
again, you muſt run the hoe plough on 
each ſide the rows, and as ſoon. as finiſh; 
ed, turn the earth back again, to the raws; 
and unleſs the ground is very foul, this 
is all they will want, and by. this time 
they. will, be got pretty bigh. At, the 
end of, July, or beginning of Auguſt, the 


3 
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U PEER may again Fs run 9 a d 
down the interyals,, and if vou have. an 
inclination to raiſe, a crop of clover ſeed, 
you may drill a row of broad cloyer ſeed, 
in the middle of each imerval; the getting 
in the beans will do it little damage, be- 
ing ſown in rows at two feet and a half 
Aden with 2. it i of fon 2250 
all means l 2 ſeed "Fr N fiſt 
growth, and you, will: have! time ſuffi 
cient! to give the land a! good plough- 
ing to ſow: it n W in 0 
tember. #01180 bas o 10 Yeu 


6. 7. But if after. wheat at firſt you 
chooſe to ſow oats inſtead of beans, let 
it be done in March if you can; moſt 
people chuſe to ſow clover at the ſame 
time; if you do that, you ſhould not 
fow above two or two buſhels and a half 
of oats, and ſixteen pounds of clover; and 
| would adviſe not to ſow the clover until 
the oats are about three inches high, and 
then run the roller over the land in a dry 
day, which will preſs in the ſeeds and 
cruth the lumps and lay all ſmooth. But 
. K 4 | although 
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although it is a common practice to FI 
clover with barley or oats, Ide not think 
it by any means a good method, either 
the corn or the clover” too frequently fall, 
If you have a good crop of corn, you can 
have but little clover; if on the tber 
hand you have a dripping ſeaſon, and a 
full crop of clov „then you have but 
little corn; 1 old therefore rather ſow 
a full crop of | oats, and as ſoon as ebhve- 
nient after harveſt, give the land à good 
plobghing, and let it lie rough alli the 
winter; in the ſpring give it another good 
ploughing or two, and harrow it well; 
then ſow it with twenty pounds of broad 
clover, mow it when in full bloom for 
hay, and eat the remainder before winter, 
In December or January lay on your dung, 
and as ſoon as it is in bloom mow: a. 
gain. As ſoon as the hay is carried off, 
if convenient, plough it well, and repeat 
it before harveſt if you can; then in Sep- 
tember you may ſow it again with wheat. 
The carrying the crop off the ground may 
be thought to impoveriſh it; but if there 
was a good crop of clover, it will have 
ſo mellowed and prepared the ground as 
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to render it very ſit for another crop. 1 
new an old farmer of great experience 
and good underſtanding, ho practiſed 
this frequently, and he told me it ſuc- 
ceeded beyond all expectation. This is 


ſtrong lands. But the round of ſucceſſion 
may be varried at pleaſure, as thus, 1. 
wheat; 2. turnips; 3. barley;” 4. clover for 
a full crop, manure in the winter; 5. clo- 
ver ſecond year; 6. wheat again/317; beans; 


in Are 
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9. I. VF the arrangement of "ents for 
the ſecond kind, that is land 
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ſuch as rather ineline to ſand or of A light 
ſoil. Such a ſoil if not too poor is found 


many kinds of roots and 8 


5. a. To prepare it for corn 1 would 
felt plant it with RR My method 


b, of 
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the courſe I would recommend for all 


8. cabbages, in the n to * Wan 


of a middle nature as to texture, and of 


to be very favourable to the growth of 
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¶ planting-this-wſcful root is firſt to trenck 
Haug the land, and then te drag and 
barrow it until it is talerably fines In 
Meorch I have far rows run all acroſſ the 
land ut ther diſtances of twa feet and 2 
Half, and m inabes deep at leaſt. P then 
lay che feed; which are middle fiaed pol 
tatoes, at the diſtance of twelve inches 
in the hottom of the furrow: when the 
whole is planted T have them covered by 
running the plough along by the ſide ef 
the' ridge, which throws the, earth into 
the furrows and covers the potatoes.” | fy 
ſoon as they are about four inches high, I 
have the plough run along by the rows inthe 
fame manner I do for Beans, as mentioned 
before, which I continue through the ſum- 
mer as, Often» as, appears to be! weveflary; 
which is commeny twice er thrice.” Be- 
fore winter they ſhould: be taken up, in's 
dry; day if your cans which I. think is beſt 
dene with the, plongh, at loaſt much mbre 
ex peditiouſly. If it is ar dry time I think 
they bad betten not be waſlied, they keep 
ſull as well with what little earth adheres 
te them. Boys, girls or women may fol- 
low the» plough and pick up the pota- 


toes 
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TART 


4 ng A 


toes as the ings turns them out of the 


ground. When you have been once over 


the field, I would have it ploughed acroſs, 


you will find a great many potatoes the 


ſecond time... In this tate let it remain 
thro' the winter. Lou probably may miſs 


many ſmall potatoes, but being thus ex- 
poſed, they will moſt of them periſh by 
the froſts in the. Winter. But the beſt 
method is then to turn in your hogs, they 
will pick up the potatoes. that has eſcaped 
notice, which, probably will be more than 
one would imagine. In March you are 
to plough it again, and by rolling and har» 


towing it yon 758. to wake it as fine as IJ 


you can. 


* F * — 
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5. z. TR, you 3 it in os a 


for a crop of barley, which ſhould be 
ſown early i in March. If you ſow. clover 
with it, you ſhould obſerve, the directions 


before given ; that is, not to ſow a full 


crop, two buſhels will be ſufficient, and 
fixteen pounds of broad, cloyer ʒ when the 
barley is two or three inches hi h then 
to be rolled as above directed but I chooſe 
rather to fow, a full terop of barley by i it- 
ſelf; 
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fat; "and "again 'a fol crop of what 1 b 
— 4 it the following ſpring. 11. the 
ſoil is deep and tolerably loofe and open, 
carrots, parſnips, or turnip-rooted cabbage 
would ſucceed well. If you ſow either of 
theſe, 1 would adviſe its being done in 
drills.c or rows. big carrots or  parſyips,! you 
may e either fow them i in rows a foot 3 aſun- 
der, © or elſe at the diſtance, of twenty 
inches at leaſt; 3 in the Rift % way 0 al | 
be hoed by hand, in the iter it l 
done by the borſe-hoe or (mall, ploug gh; 
they ould be own thin” in the row! 
1 prefer ſowing them in rows to blond 
caſt for this reaſon; they ate ſet out" 
once one way, and will want thinving 
only the other; which will ſaye a vaſt 
deal of labour and Expibnce, eſpecially 
where the workmen” are not. very expet 
at boeing, and they myſt be. ſet 'c out, + 
the diſtance of eight. inches or they Wi 
be but ſmall i in general. Theſe ſhould 
be taken up towards winter when the 
reen begins to decay, and laid by, in 
47 ſand or in beds with dry_ ſtraw be- 
tween, The beſt methad of taking them | 


＋ 21 


up is s with a three or four tined fork, or 
with 
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with, a plough with, a round Mare, with- 
out a coulter. Where the land 1 is favour- 
able to the. growth. of. this, prov perhaps 
there is not one to be found, Which would 
more amply reward the huſbandman's la- 
bour. Moſt ſorts of cattle are very fond 
of them when once they have taken to 

eat them, and there is nothing they thrive 
more with. HFHorſes will ſoon grow ſleek 
and fat upon them, and when they hey 
them in Faun chen want no . e 


1 FR But 5 you chooſe to "plant it with 
turnip=rooted , cabbage, let the ſeed be 
ſown in rows three feet apart, and very 
thin in the rows, theſe muſt be thinned 
to the diſtance of twenty inches. This 
is an excellent root, but little known vet; 
I mean the fort cultivated and introduced 
by Mr. Reynolds. As a winter, and more 
eſpecially as a ſpring food for cattle, it 
greatly exceeds turnips. A ſevere win- 
ter generally deſtroys turnips, but the 
turnip-rooted cabbage will in moſt ſoils 
that are proper for it, ſuſtain the ſevereſt 
cold of our climate without damage. 1 
had ſome tranſplanted | into a field in Au- 


e 
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guſt 1778, the foil was a frong 164th 
rather t66 ſolid for them. I left ofdert 
for them to be Weg alfzſted by the 
uſe of the hofſe-hoe ; butt” being 4 new 
affaif, my hind knew n6thing off, He 
thought the men and horſes mi ght be 
more uſefully employ d, and ſo in thy a abs 
fence they were entirely neglected. en- 
quited after them in the winter; I Ws 
told the cattle broke in and eat à good 

part of them, and what little remained 
the ſheep had eat. I went into the coun- 
try the May following, and found the 
fame field Gi with bock=whieat, Walk 
ing acrofs the field I found ſeveral pieces 
of roots of the turnip cabbage, Goth of 
them four or five inches long and About 
' three inches diameter. They had been 
turned out of the ground by "ths plough, 
and were ſcratched and torn about by the 
harrows. Upon examination I found them 
folid and weighty. I cut off the outfide 
of one of them and eat a part of it, 1 
found it perfectly well taſted, very firm, 
much more ſo than a common turnip, 
no way, ſtrong, but a little warm upon 
the palate. a this I picked up _ 
ha 


and had them hailed ; they were perfect - 


1 apprehend! not to be natural to them: 
but acquired by laying ſa long out of the 


very ſafely conclude” they may wi ove 


ſeaſonable and proper proviſion for ele 


experience does not enable me to ſay any 


they would afford; bat M. Reynolds 


doubt, for I have obferved: at other times 


is very great. It is not only uſefub er 


the uſe of the kitchen. When T gave 
the roots to the cook to boil, ſhe; told 


greens. for the family to eat, the frequant- 
ly got the greens of theſe: turnips which 


I aver 
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half a dozen of them, carried them hama 


ly good, but a little (weetiſh ; a property. 


ground. From hence. I think we may! 


utmoſt certainty,” be depended upon 26-4 


in the winter and ſpring manthe, when 
almoſt every other vegetable is done. My | 


thing with reſpe& ta the quantity of food _ 


large, which: I have not the leaſt reaſon. ta 


when | the plant has room, its herhege | 
cattle, but very good at that; ſeaſon; For 


me in the mid(t of winter, when the ſnow | 
was upon the ground, and ſhe had no 


ns. good and: uſeſul. Thus much 
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aver upon my own knowledge, and 1 
hope its produce will be ſuch as may ten- 
der it a very valuable acquiſition. to the 


induſtrious cultivator, of which indeed 


F have not the leaſt doubt. Theſe may 
be taken out of the ground at any time 
after Chriſtmas, when the weather will 
permit, and laid together in a heap, they 
ſuffer by no weather, ſo may remain in 
any convenient place until they are Wants 
ed. The truth of this is very manifeſt 


from the roots above-mentioned,” which 


temained in the ground all the winter, 
were ploughed up in the ſpring, and lay 
expoſed upon the ſurface of the land until 
I picked them up the latter end of May, 
when they were perfectly ſound, though 
torn and cut with the plough and har- 
rows. The beſt method of taking them 
up is that directed for carrots, by plough- 
ing and croſs ploughing, which will well 
prepare the land for another crop of bar- 
ey. 


. " The rounds of crops in \ this Jand 


may be 1ſt, potatoes; ad, barley; 3d, car- 
rots; N wheat; 5th, turnip rooted cab- 
bage; 
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bage; 6th, barley;,7th, clover; lay on ma- 
nure in December or January $- 8th, clover 
ſecond year; mow. when in bloom, and 


the land, and get in order to ſow with 
wheat in September being the, gth crop. 
4 r 8 > 


wm. Þ v2, £3 
{54 


»-S H A Pa rr. e 
buf 185 rich Land. 


„ H E crops and courſe recom- 
k mended in the preceding arti 
cle, will anſwer equally well in this ſoil, 

- which is ſuppoſed both light and richer; but 
the arrangement may be varied at pleaſure. 


g. 2. Let the land be deep and well plough- 
ed and made fine; in March let the peas he 
drilled in rows about two inches apart, 
three inches deep, and the rows two feet 
and a half, or which I think better, three 
feet row from row. This will. afford good 
room for the horſe-hoe to work, upon 


L ture 


as ſoon. as the field is cleared plough up 


which ae ſucceſs of this method of cul- 


FR Co f _ 5 « - 8 — \ 
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rare in à great meaſure! depends. Th 
ſhould be performed in the ſame manner 
as was Hichted for beans; and as often-as 
the growth' of weeds, or other circum. | 
ſtances render neceſſary. As ſoon as hat- 
veſt is finiſhed; the land fhould be well 
ploughed, and, as the foil is not binding, 
it may be laid up in ſharp narrow ridges, 
which will. expoſe a greater quantity of 
ſuperficies to the influences of the atmoſ- 
phere during. the winter; in March the 
ridges ſhould be ſplit, and in a week or 
two well ploughed acroſs, and then made 
fine for a crop of barley, which ſhould be 
ſown in March. If you get the barley off 
in good time, you may give it a good 
ploughing, and fow it with rye, to bc 
eaten off by ſheep in the ſpring. You 
may then ſow barley again, the latter end 
.of April or beginning of May. After har- 
veſt plough it well, and lay it up in ſharp 
ridges as before. Being well prepared, 
in ipring, you may either ſow a full crop 
of vetches, to be made into hay, or other- 
wiſe in Grills three feet apart, which are 
to be treated through the ſummer as di- 


rected for peas, and if you intend to ſave 
the 
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ide ſeed, this will be the beſt method by 
far. In this cafe I would adviſe you to 
drill a row of turnips along the middle of 
each. interval, the latter end of July or be- 
ginning of Auguſt ; the harveſting the vet- 
ches will injure them but little. Theſe 
will come off in good time to prepare the 
land for another crop of barley.” The tur- 
nips in the drills are to be treated in the 
ſame manner as beans, &c. If you plant a 
full crop cf vetches for hay, theſe will 
come off in good time for a good crop of 
turnips, which will alſo come off in good 
time for barley the ſucceeding ſpring.—As 
ſoon as the harveſt i is over, you muſt again 
plough up the land as before, and early in 
ſpring plough it deep and well again, and 
make it as fine as you can. A trench, or 
double ploughing would be well. In 
March ſow it with carrots, in rows, as 
before directed, and cultivate them well 
with the horſe-hoe during the time of 
their growth, and you pr obably will have 
a large crop, which muſt be taken up and 
managed as before directed. 
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So. ES: wr 


wal 3. Now if you have an inclinztion fora 
feld of. Jucerne,. this i is juſt the ſoil to be Ml 
wiſhed, and by this time, if a proper uſe if 
has been made of the borſe-hoe, the Jand 
muſt be clean and, i in good condition for lu- 
cerne. If it is not. clean, by all means 
defer planting it until vou have made it Þ. 
Jou may continue ploughing, harrowing, 
and making your ground clean and fine un- 
til the end of April, which will be ſoon 
enough. for ſowing the ſeed ; for if i ls | 
ſown. ſooner, and cold eaſterly winds ſhould | 
ſucceed, which are very common at this 
ſeaſon, it will probably take off the beſt 
part of the plants, this I have obſeryed to 
be. ſometimes the caſe, whereas by the end 
of April, or middle of May, there is lis 

ER... Ao a ee 


11 1 PA If + you; mean to have alaſting plan- 
ration of i it, by all means ſow it in drills, 
and do. not covet to have them too nar- 
cow. Let the rows be at leaft twenty 
| inches, but I am ſure two, feet i is a much 
better diſtance; in which the horſe- hoe 
may work freely, and go a proper depth. 
By this means, with now and then hand 

weeding 
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weeding the rows, the plantation may be 
kept clean, upon which your ſucceſs en- 
tirely depends. By this management your 
plants, in two. or three vears, will have ſo 
well eſtabliſhed themſelves, that, nothing 
can injure them in ſuch a ſoil; if you are 
careful they are barks eee hes n ney . 
times. $0 08 m Hoa. 12 


FEE * 14 EFF 
6.4 wt ld 


mf z. But N your and een Sunne 
ed and prepared before you ſow, and good 3 
care taken to keep it clean the two or three 
firſt years, you had better have nothing to 
do with lucerne, for it will certainly-end in 
diſappointment and vexation. Whereas if 
it is planted in a ſuitable foil, and the ne- 
ceſſary care taken of it, perhaps there is 
not in the world a vegetable ſo deſirable. 
Its nutritive qualities are ſuch as are uni- 

verſally allowed, to make the uſe of corn 
for feeding horſes unneceſſary, where they 
can have a ſufficient quantity of it; and 
for fatting beaſts, nothing does it more ex- 
peditiouſly, nor produces meat of a finer 
and richer flavour. Indeed it is aſſerted 
by many peopie. of good credit, that its 
nutritive, balſamic juices are fo cordially 


L 3 | reſto- 
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reſtorative; that horſes that have been ſed 
with it; have in a few weeks been reſtored 
from a decline: and poverty, from which a 
recovery was thought impoſſible. Theſe 
facts have been much doubted by many; 
becauſe we have ſo very little of this valu - 
able plant (cultivated here; but the true 
reaſon is, moſt people who have attempted 
its cultivation, have been greatly diſap- 
pointed. They have either planted it on 
ſoils with a wet bottom, which infallibly 
deſtroys it; or they have been too much 
in Were and had not patience to clean 
the ground from weeds, and to pulverize 
it ſufficiently ; or they have neglected it 
after, and ſuffered” the weeds to deſtroy it, 
before it was well eſtabliſhed in the ground. 
— But this is no defect in the plant, in 
the ſoil, or the climate. - Let the above 
directions be duly executed, and the huſ- 
bandman will ſoon find himſelf in poſfeſ - 
mw of a draalune he once little W 
gag 6. A 3 r eä very 
different to this, has been recommended by 
a very ſenſible and ingenious gentleman“, 
Mr. Harte, in his Eſſay on Huſbandry, Exp. p. 2b, 
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whoſe veracity and good underſtanding is 
univerſally allowed, and I have not the 
leaſt doubt but his method would fully 
anſwer all he has ſaid of it: n amount 
nn 19,4 ben t $4033. ed 


8. 7. T 0 ag EY this ſredtiog ue fs 
as not to injure them at all, to cut off the 
roots, leaving from nine to ten inches, and 
the ſtalks about five inches above the 
crown ; this is to be done with a ſharp pair 
of ſeiſſars, and the plant immediately 
thrown into a tub of water. The ground 
being previouſly prepared, the plants are, 
with a dibble, to be ſet in rows at three 
feet four inches diſtance, and if ! the ſoil 
is good, a foot apart plant from plant; 
the hole made by the dibble is to be fil- 
led with water before the plant is put in. 
This is troubleſome and expenſive, and, 
I think, may be ſafely omitted, if a pro- 
per time be choſen for tranſplanting; fuch 
as ſhowry, cloudy weather, and towards e- 
vening ; with this precaution the plants 
will be 1n no danger. 


L4 9. 7 


F. 8. Iwill not take upon me to main- 
tain that this method of tranſplanting is 
not preferable to what I have adviſed; but 
I recommend. the other in preference to 
this, becauſe this is attended with ſo much 
more care, trouble, and expence; which 
Iknow the generality of huſbandmen have 
neither leiſure nor inclination to attend 
to, and therefore very few would attempt 
it: whereas I hope to render this ſmall 
treatiſe of univerſal ſervice: to the practi- 
cal farmer, as well as the country gentle- 
ph 1 wr" tes e E 


$. 9. The arrangement in this third cla 
then is: 1, peas; 2, barley; 3, rye, for 
ſpring ſeed, and barley as ſoon as that is 
eaten off; 4, vetches and turnips, in July 
or Auguſt; 5, barley ; 6, carrots ; 7, lu- 
cerne, which in ſuch. ſoil, and with ſuch 
management, will laſt as long as you 
Or 9 | | 
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9 0 1. r ome, now. to treat 1 5 the gh 
| kind, which i 1s light, poor land. 
This naturally, produces ee any thing 
of much value, „without the aſſiſtance of 
manure. ; pins : 


: + : 5 S : f A 4 my 
3 18 Hat 2 
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8. 2. * the gelt place you are 5 give 


it a good ploughing, &c. and when ſuf⸗ 


ficiently prepared ſow it with three. buſhels 
of French or buck wheat. This may be 
done in April or May. When in full 
bloom, turn in your milch cows or other 
cattle for a few. days to eat what they 
will, and tread down, the reſt;. this being 
done you are immediately to plough it 
into the ground, and as ſoon as the fer- 
mentation the green ſucculent plant occa- 
ſions is over, and you have laid the ground 
ſufficiently fine, you are to ſow it with 
three buſhels, of rye, which if you get 


off 
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off in nn you may ſow it with turnips; 
if not, you may be in time for winter 
vetches, which you may have made into 
hay; the land being again got in good 
tilth, you may ſow it with turnip rooted 
cabbage in rows three feet aſunder, as 

before directed. There is little danger of 
this plant ſucceeding, if. you allow it ſuf- 
ficient room, and the due aſſiſtance. of 
the horſe- hoe, this will clean the land 
and prepare it excellently for ſaint · foin 
the following ſpring, The turnip rooted 
cabbage i is to be treated as before directed. 
April T eſteem the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing 
faint-foin, and the land being made clean, 
1 have not the leaſt doubt of its ſuc- 
ceeding well. The moſt common me- 
thod is ſowing it broad caſt, and allowing 
four buſhels to an acre. But ſome chooſe 
rather to fow in rows at two feet diſtance; 
in this method as it may be hotſe-hoed, 
the plant would be more luxuriant and a- 
biding, but many people think the ſtalk 
rather too coarſe and rank when thus treat- 
ed; but I have ſeen horſes fed with it 
when the ſtalks in hay made of it have 
been large and hard, and they eat it 
very 


very Saks and with much pleaſure. Hows 
ever, if your land be clean, it will ſuc- 
ceed very well if ſown broad caſt, and 
1 think it is probable drilling ſaint-foin 
will never become the general practice. 
As it cannot in this way receive any be- 
nefit from the  horſe-hoe, it "ſhould" in 
December or January have a dreſſing of 
good rotten dung, or a ſprinkling of aſhes, 
or ſomething to keep it in ſtrength, which 
ſhould be repeated once in three or four 
years. I would adviſe the taking one 
crop a year only from it, and feeding the 
zfter growth. It ſhould be mown as ſoon 
as it is in full bloom, if the weather 
will permit; at this ſtate of its growth 
it makes the fineſt hay by much, and 
cutting at this ſtate of its growth, im- 
pairs its ſtrength but little; but if the 
weather will not permit you to cut it ſo 
early, the hay will ſtill be very good, 
but the plant will be much debilitated 
and weakened if it ſtands to form its 
ſeed. — It is a very nouriſhing food for 
all ſorts of cattle whether eaten green or 


made into hay, and they are very _ 
of it, 


* 


\ 
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F. 3. Should you not incline; to plant 
at- bin, but prefer trefoil or burnet, 
or the two mixed, they will both do 

very well on ſuch land either ſepatate or 
mixed. About ten pounds of trefoil and 

fourteen pounds of burnet will be ſuffi- 
oient for an acre; the trefoil will ſoon go 
off, but the burnet is an abiding plant, 
and will continue for years, and produce 
herbage early in the ſpring, eſpecially if 
you give it a little encouragement in the 
winter. Few cattle I believe take kindly 
to it at firſt; it was ſometime e er my 
ſheep would touch it, but the ſecond year 
being turned into it early in the ſpring, 
whilſt it was young and tender they fed 
very freely upon it. However, notwith- 
ſtanding all that can be faid for it, it 
is a plant that all cattle do not reliſh, 

and which ſome e dag mor en 5 

Eten N „ e eee 

5 HY 1 The round of crops in this poor 

foil is iſt, French wheat to be ploughed 

in; 2d, rye; 3d, turnips or vetches; 4th, 
turnip rooted cabbage; 5th, aint foi cr 
trefoil and burnet. 
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of 0 balk and Gravelh, 3 19 


$6 NHALK. * , es 
8 warm, dry, and ſweet, and if 
they have any mixture of tolerably good 
earth, they produce good barley, rye, 
ſaint Ae peas, vetches, clover and tre- 
foil, But if, the earth is very thin upon 
the chalk, and but little mixed with the 
gravel, the PROS | is wege ſmall. unleſs 
very well manyzed.,. 1242 16 Hinte 


4 S * . 


no 2. * have. 133 2 wages land in Kent 
ſo very dry and hard, that the plough 
could not get down above two or three 
inches, and the corn upon it cut a miſer- 
able figure indeed; but where it is of a 
ſoft eaſy nature, it bears very fine barley 
and ſaint foin. As chalk is often laid on 
clay and ſtiff lands with ſucceſs, ſo i is clay, 
marle or loam, a good dreſſing for chalk 
or gravel, As theſe lands are warm and 
dry they regst being ſown earlier in the 


ſpring, 
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ſpring, the latter end of March or be- 
ginning of April is a good time to ſow 
them with barley, and when it is up a- 
bout three inches, fourteen pounds of clo- 
ver, or twenty of trefoil may be ſown 
upon it, and rolled in as before directed. 
The next ſummer you mow the clover 
or trefoil, and make hay; the after growth 
you are, to eat off with ſheep, and in 
winter you will give it a drefling of dung. 
This probably may produce a crop the ſe- 
cond fpring, which you are to mow for 
hay v. and as ſoon as convenient after it is 
carried plough it up, and in Auguſt or the 
beginning of September ſow three buſhels 
of rye, which you may either feed off in 
the ſpring with your ſheep, or let it ſtand | 
until it is ripe as you judge beſt. If you 
feed it, you may ſow it with winter 
vetches in Auguſt or September, and 
make them into hay the following ſum- 
mer. Then get your land into as fine 
tilth and as clean as you can, and ſow 
it with ſaint foin; which for the moſt. 
part flouriſhes very well on ſuch dry land. 
A little manure- now and then, once in 
two 
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ſeveral your” 


8. 3. The roonds of crops proper for 
ſach ſoils are iſt, barley; ad, clover or 


trefoil; 3d, rye; ath, vetches; 5th, faint 
foin ; 6th, oy 7th, wy 8th, clover. 


"X& H A * XI. 
07 coarſe rough TE: BAL 


J. 1. COME in the lalt place to 
I . treat of coarſe rough land. Such 
land I ſhould chooſe to give a good deep 
ploughing to, and after laying a fortnight, 
croſs plough i it, and let it lie rough through 
the winter. In March give it another 


ing, and in the ſame month ſow it with 
four buſhels of oats. Black oats does beſt 


and may be fown a month later, indeed 
white will do very well on a light dry 
foil, When they are ſhot three or four 
inches high they ſhould be well rolled 


after 


two or three yours will _ it eee 


good ploughing, dragging, and harrow- 


on damp land, white on a drier ſoil; 
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after a ſhower of rain ; the Jompe break 
eafily then, and will fall among the roots, 
encourage their growth, and cauſe them 
to tiller much. Some ſow lover, ſome 
rye graſs, and ſome both mixed amon 
the oats, but 1 do not approve of that 
practice. 1 would: adviſe, that the land 
be well ploughed and croſs. ploughed as 
ſoon as convenient after harveſt,. to, lie 
through the winter, and in the ſpring. 
give it another good ploughing, and 
make it as clean and as fine as you 
can. In April ſow it with clover twenty 
pounds, to the acre, and when in full 
bloom mow it for hay, and feed the after 
growth. In December or January as beſt 
ſuits, lay on a coat of dung; this is the 
beſt ſeaſon for laying on manure; the 
ſnow and rain dilutes the ſalts and oils 
of the ſame, and carries them down a- 
mong the roots of the plants, which pro- 
motes and invigorates their early growth 
in the ſpring. The land has the whole 
virtue of the dung if laid on at this ſea- 
ſon; the ſun has little power to exhale 
and dry up its. virtue; beſides, it is conti- 
qually moiſt, and in a ſtate of diſſoluli on. 
W hereas 


v * . 
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Whereas if it was ſptead in hot drying 
weather, unleſs immediately ploughed in, 
all the nutritious juices would be entirely 
diſſipated and loſt, and nothing left but 
a little dry ſtraw. The following ſummer 
you may depend upon a tolerable god 
crop of graſs, the after growth is to be 
fed off as before, and the land well plough- 
ed in the winter and laid up until ſpring; 
in February give it a good ploughing, and 
in March plant it with beans, if the ſoil 
is any thing damp. Theſe muſt be planted 
in drills as before directed; and well horſe- 
hoed during the time of their growth. If 
theſe directions are duly executed, the 
land by this time muſt be greatly im- 
provect. 


$. 2. When the beans are cut they may 
be carried off to another field to dry, and 
the land immediately ploughed deep and 
well, and plant=d with wheat. I fee no 
reaſon why a tolerable crop may not be 
expected. After a crop of wheat, oats 
may again ſucceed, as there will be full 
fix months for getting the land in proper 
condition. Clover may again ſucceed oats, 
M | and 
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* thus yas eee as en as 


we 3. The Ne og rai Uh is, wy 
oats; 2d, clover, in the winter manure; 
zd, clover again; 4th, beans; p th, wheat; 
6th, oats; 72th, clover, manure in winter; 
3th, clover; gth, beans;  zoth, wheat; 
ſame prefer ſowing wheat in this round 
before beans, as the ſecond year's clover 
may be got off in good time to prepare 
the land for it, and as wheat does very 
well upon a clover lay; but either method 
will anſwer very well, and is a A Foie 
ee e courſe. 4, 


CHAP. * 


Of the Quantity „ Seed. 15 


Cay 


$. 1. O F the many de de 6 derata in huſban- 


dry, the quantity of ſeed pro- 
per to be ſown is far Pen being thought 
the moſt inconſiderable. This has always 
appeared to me to be very extraordinary, 
as it is endeavouring to reduce a thing to 
a cer- 
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2 certainty; which its nature evidently: 
does not admit of. The quantity of ſeed 
neceſſary to any field muſt al ways differ 
as the circumſtances differ that attend it. 
This as well as many other things in 
huſbandry, require the attention and judg- 
ment of the huſbandman, and no certain 
quantity can be fixed on as the moſt pro- 
per, becauſe to do well that muſt be 
varied as circumftances require. A mo- 


ments conſideration will * ** * * | 


theſe a 


$. 2. In chi firſt oat: the fize of bt 
ſeed is to be regarded; ſuppaſe it is wheat 
you have to fow. Some is little ſmall 
knot ſeed as the farmers phraſe it, and 
others are large, full and plump. The dif- 


ference is, there are as many grains in 


two buſhels of the ſmall ſort as in three 
of the large; conſequently this makes a 


difference of one third in number. The 


next thing to be regarded is, the ſeaſon 


of planting; this again may make a dif- 


ference of one third; for if you ſow any 


time in September, two buſhels will be 


equivalent to three ſown the latter end 
My. of 
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of November, or in December; this being 
an unfavourable ſeaſon for planting, and 
generally, I believe, more than one third 
of the ſeed ſown then miſcarries. The 
third and laſt thing I ſhall mention is, 

the difference in the ſoil. In a very rich 
fertile ſoil one buſhel and a half would 
be very ſufficient, in a poor hungry ſoil, 
twice that quantity would not be too 


much. 
objected, that it is very unreaſonable to 


ſuppoſe a poor hungry ſoil can ſupport 


and maintain a much larger number of 


plants than a rich one; but we make no 
ſuch ſuppoſition. The caſe is, in a rich 
fertile ſoil every root produces ten, twen- 


ty or more ſtalks; in a poor ſoil perhaps 


only one, two, three or ſo. In the firſt 
caſe if you allow more ſeed your ground 
will be overſtocked with plants, which, 
will draw / each other up, produce a great 
quantity of ftraw, and but little corn. In 
the other caſe, if you ſow only the ſame 
quantity of ſeed, your ground will be 


vaſtly underſtocked, and conſequently you 


can expect but a poor crop. If through 


the poverty and meanneſs of the ſoil, a root 


of 


IJ am well aware that it has been 
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of wheat cannot extend its lateral fibres 
more than two or three inches; it is to 
no purpoſe to plant them a foot a part; 
the intermediate ſpace, or one half the 
ground would be unoccupied, unleſs poſ- 
ſeſſed by weeds. In a very good foil 
well prepared, the roots probably would 
extend as many feet as in a very poor foil 
they would inches. In one the roots 
would be all in a mat, in the other, they 
would be poor and weak, and not half 


tions it clearly appears to me, it is not 
poſſible to ſay what is the moſt proper 
quantity of ſeed to be ſown on an acre, 
without firſt conſidering the circumſtances” 
that reſpe& the ſame. If we take the 
medium quantity, I believe it will be 
found that from two buſhels to two and 
a half of wheat is about the thing, three 
buſhels of barley and four of oats. But 
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tity would be better. One can be but 
little acquainted with the growth of plants, 
that does not know a competent diſtance 
is . neceſſary for them to arrive 

$ 5 to 


fill the ground. From theſe conſidera- 


upon good land well prepared, a leſs quan- 
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to p perlektidhb. Every gardener i is perfectly 
dbatbec with this truth, and praiſes 
accordingly. It would anſwer no good 
purpoſe for him to ſow cabbages, carrots, 


turnips, &c. if he did not take care to 


ſet them out at proper diftances, his 
Whole labour would be loſt. Every one 
knows this to hold true in the garden 
culture, but ſeems not to think The * 
uniberfal law obtains in the field. 

this is mere prejudice; for corn of 1 
ſorts, and every thing elſe that is to ſtand 
to maturity; that is, until it ripens its 


ſeed, "moſt have ſufficient ' room accord: 


ing to its ſize, or you defeat the ends of 
nature, by ſhutting out the ſun and freſh 
air, from the bottom of the plant, ſo ne- 
ceſſaty to its perfection; and inſtead of 
corn, you only get a great burthen of 
ſtraw. I have with concern ſeen many a 
good crop ſpoiled merely through an hn oger 
quantity. 
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Ui. HE fe ny land, properly, is 

as great an improvement, as 
any one thing that can be practiſed. No- 
thing deſtroys, the ſweet, wholſome. her- 
bage, and incourages the growth. of rank, 
unprofitable weeds, that impoyeriſh . the 
land ſo much, as water being permitted to 
itand upon it, until the ſun and wind 
dry it up. I have feen many fields quite 
ſpoiled and run to ruin by this means, 
which formerly were very good paſture, of 


three or four times the — value. 
Therefore this is an object well worth con- 


ſideration. PLS | 9 7 0 


F. 2. There are different methods of per- 
forming this work, according as the land 
is circumſtanced. It is moſt. commonly 


owing to a clay bottom, or ſome kind of 


earth that prevents the water from ſinking 


M 4 down- 
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downwards. If the land is not very level, 


J would recommend the cutting a deep 
ditch under the hedge, on the; upper fide 
of the field; for it is moſt probable the 
water that riſes in the field, comes from 
the lands above. If you get down below 
the clay, or the tenacious earth; if you 
reach to rock, ſtone, gravel, chalk; flaty, 
or a ſhellaty bed, the water wilb probably 
ſink through the ſtrata, and run quite off 
without further trouble; but if you can- 
not get through the clay, and the ditch 
does not convey off the water; then the 
ditch ſhould be continued down each fide 
of the field, which will, at leaſt; carry off 
a good deal of water from the ſides of the 
field. But if there is any quagmire ot 
very ſpewry place in the field, that lies out 
of the reach of the ditches, I would ad- 
viſe ſinking a pit in the middle of the 
ſame, until you get below the clay; that 
a paſſage may be open for the water to run 
off, The pit is then to be filled with ba- 
vins or faggots, ſet upright as cloſe as they 
can be placed, then the whole to be co- 
8 over with earth, to ſuch a thickneſs, 


that 


= 
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that the wood may, be out of the reach of 
the plough. If you do not get through 


the clay, the pit will not anſwer the pur- 
poſe of a drain, for as ſoon as the cavity is 
full, it will t overflow its ; lower edge, þ and 
be as troubleſome and injurious; as before. 
— You have then no remedy left. but to 
cut one or more drains, from the moſt de- 


pending part, into one of the fide ditches: 


theſe drains may be either open, or under 
ground drains; the latter are moſt prefer- 
red, becauſe it leaves the ſurface of the 
land ſmooth and plain. Theſe are to be 
filled up with what happens to be moſt 
convenient; if the land is ſtony, the ſtones 
are uſually picked up and uſed, if not, 
ſome put ſtraw, bean halm, furze, bundles 
of brambles, &c. — But the cheapeſt and 


| beſt things I know, if they are convenient 


to be had, is black or white-thorn of ſeve- 
ral years growth, tied up with ſtrong green 
withs in bundles proportioned to the ſize 
of the drain, which ſhould be cut in the 
ſhape of the letter V; the bundles being 


bound of a proper 6880 and well trod in, 


will leave a cavity below for the water to 
run off, thus W. as well as between the 
ſticks 
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ſticks of which the bundles are compoſed, 
The wood ſhould be laid in green, and 
will chen laſt a great number of years: As 
wood for chis purpoſe is to be got in ak 
molt every place, the expence is little more 
than labour, which cannot be better be. 
ſtowed. The earth which come; out vf 
the ditches, pits, &c. when it has lain © 
time expoſed to the air, ſhould be removed 
in the low places, und add to the depth uf 
the foil; and improve it tob, if of à diffe- 
rent nature from the ſurſace, which is 


- 
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F. 1. LENCEs deſerve the attentian of 
F the huſbandman; firſt, as they 
ſeeure to him the reward of his labour and 
toil ; for he works to no purpoſe, if his 
ſences ate not ſufficient to protect his 
crops. In the next place, the wood that 
grows in the hedges is often worth conſi- 

; | ſide rably 
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derably more than pay the expences of new - 


making and keeping them in repair. Fences 
are of many different kinds, according to 
the nature of the ſoil, the mn on 
cirournfinoes of the fields. | 


F. 2. If it is aa 3 
a good deep ditch or canal, fix feet broad, 
with a hedge of willows-on-the-bank, will 


be a good fence, E the ditch contains 


water two or three feet deep. The beft 
method of planting ſuch a fence is fromm 


willows or withy of two or three years 
growth. Out of theſe you muſt cut ſets 


or truncheons of about three feet long. 
one foot and a half to be thruſt into the 
ground, and the reſt out. The beſt me- 
thod of planting for this purpoſe, is in 
this form XX, which being ſet in the bank, 
makes a fence at firſt planting, as there is 
a ditch before it. In the hedge I would 
plant a willow- fet at every ten feet di- 
ſtance, on the eaſt, north, and weſt ſides. 
Theſe ſhould be three or four years 
growth ; every other one ſhould be plant 
ed with its top on to make a tree, which 


3 at 
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it will do in a few;years. As this is 2 
very aſpiring tree, it will run up to an a- 
mazing height, and very little ſhade the 
ground. The other half of the ſets ſhould 
have their tops cut off at the height of 
eight or nine feet, that the cattle may not 
teach to crop them, and every five or ſix 
years they will afford you a large quantity 
of poles and fire wood, as alſo good ſhade 
and ſhelter for the cattle. In counti ies where 
firing is ſcarce and dear, it is ſi urprizing 
this piece of improvement is not attended 
to; if they take to grow kindly; a few 
acres with their ſides planted in this man- 
ner, would afford a conſiderable quantity 
of wood. And, in twenty or thirty years, 
the trees would be worth more than you 
can conceive.— There are many kinds of 
willows, but the ſwallowetail, and Dutch, 
as they are called, are as good as any; 
they all grow very faſt, and to an amazing 
height, if they are not topt, and make 2 
very handſome ſtrait tree. Some yea 
ſince a ſort was brought from Flanders, 
which ſome call the French willow. It 
is for ſeveral years of a very pleaſing yel - 
low colour, ſomething like that of a china 


Orange. 
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orange. 281 am told this will make a large 
fine tree; but I never ſaw one than 


> " : 4 
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& 3. Alder ane elder alſo — PEO ane 
well by the water ſide, but I ſhould not 
choſe either of theſe, except by the ſide of 
a river or brook, where the ſtream is apt 
to waſh away the bank; in that caſe they 
are very uſeful, becauſe they put out a great 
quantity of fibrous roots, which extend 
themſelves in the banks as low as the bot - 
tom of the river, and prove a great ſecu- 
rity to the ſame. Both the alder and 
= clder may be planted in truncheons of two 
or three feet long, they readily take _ 
if the ſoil is not too „ and and. 

§. 4. We come now to Fun of, Sink 
cing dry paſtures. and arable land, where 
water is ſeldom to be had in ditches to» 
wards fencing the grounds. Theſe admit 
of great variety, both as to the ſorts of 
wood, —_— the manner of 1 Gut 
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beſt, 
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the black thorn and crab, are, perhaps, the 
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beſt; where, nothing more is aimed . at but 


a good and laſting ſence. But in countties 
where wood is dear, the farmer 6 


upon his hedges for a ſupply of that very 
neceflary article. On this account; it is no 
unuſual thing to ſee hedges cotnpaſed-of 
oak, aſh, elm, hazel, birch, beech, withy, 
and in ſhort of every thing that nature or 
experience has pointed out, n „ 
ee eee 2 „ ee e 


8 6. The white 1 the black then, 
and the crab, I think make the beſt fences; 
there is, indeed, the bolly, which is pte - 
ferable to any. but it grows lowly: at | 
friſt,” it is a great many years c'er they are 
ſtrong enough for a fence, and the young 
plants are not fo eaſily to be procured as 
the others; and therefore, I believes they 
are not ſo generally planted ; but when 
onee they are got up they make an impe- 
netrable fence, even ſuperior to a wall; and 
therefore I with they were more in uſe. The 
hornbeam, alſo, makes: a very good fence, 
but is not much in uſe; I apprehend it is 
not ſo generally known, and the plants not 
eaſily procured. But — three firſt are 

| uni- 
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univerſally known, and are to be bad in 
all parts of England. They are natives of 
this country, and the two firſt propagate 
themſelves, as it were, ſpontaneouſly, by 
dropping their feeds, and by birds con- 
veying them into the neighbouring cop- 


pices. | 
172 l FEES $77 kD, The | e GACGÞE 333485 hh E544: 
& 7. Some plant thoſe: hedges on the 


level ground, but I always prefer cutting 
a ditch, and planting upon tho bank ; tho 
ditch is in part a fence,” and the plants 
thrive much more in a bank, as the/ depth 
of the mould is greatly increaſed by what 
is thrown out of the ditch. The beſt me- 
thod is to plant-them in double rows, one 
2 foot and half above the level of the 
ground, the other at the top of the bank, 
or near it. — The upper row thould be 
planted fo as to fall in the middle of the 
openings of the under row, and the tops 
of one row ſhould incline to the right, and 
the other to the left, Which will leave 
but, lutle opening between them. fs) 
ſoon as they begin to thoot the ſegand- 
ſpriog, they ſhould be cut down within, 
| ..; foun;. 


four or ſix inches of the ground; accord. 
in to their ſtrength, which will cauſe them 
to ſhoot up thick. The beſt time for plant- 
ing in a bank, is October or November, and 
indeed upon the level too, unleſs the ſoil 
be very wet. A dead hedge or fence muſt 
be made on the outſide the ditch, to kee 
the cattle from cropping them, and pro. 
bably the ſame muſt be done on the other 
fide alſo. The large weeds muſt be care- 
fully taken from among the plants, or they 
will deſtroy the young ſhoots ; and the fol- 
lowing ſpring, if they have. ſhot well, the 
ſhoots ſhould again be ſhortened to fix 
or eight inches; but if the ſhoots are weak, 
they had better be let alone until the 
next ſpring, then cut them off to that 
length, and they will ſhoot very ſtrong, 
and make a . cloſe hedge without 
plaiching. 4s ae 


C 8: Tacointrie-where bn ie dear, and 
it is thought an object to make the moſt 
of the wood that grows in the hedges, I 
would adviſe the practice uſed in ſome parts 
of Devonſhire, where the hedges are more 
| lux- 
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luxuriant than I have ſeen any where elſe, 
conſequently they afford a large quantity 

of fuel. Their method is to raiſe a large 

high bank, about eight feet broad at bottom, 

— feet and a half high above the ditch, 

and two feet broad at top; on each edge 
of the bank they put in a row of ſets or 
plants, of oak, aſh, hazel, withy, birch, 

beech, or what they prefer, but it is moſtly 
oak or aſh. In order to raiſe a bank of 
this height, they dig a ditch on each fide 
of a ſufficient depth to make the bank the 
height they deſire; this affords ſuch a 
quantity of mould for the plants to root 
in, that they flouriſh ſurprizingly. Not- 
withſtanding they ſeldom have good fences, 
for as the quantity of fuel is the principal 
object, ihey let it ſtand too long for the 
hedge to be thick. I have frequently ſeen 
ſtem wood in their hedges from four to ſix 
inches diameter; being ſo large when they 
come to make the hedges, they ate forced 
to cut the plaiches three parts through, 
on which account they do not grow ſo 
well, and the wood, ſealers: too frequently 
are thereby tempted, to tear them gut, 
which leaves great gaps or openings. 
N Whereas 
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Whereas if they made it a 2 practice to w 
down their pai ches at two, three; or four 
years growth, "aceordingto"the ſize, they 
might in" a" great meaſure ſpare the bill 
hook, for at that age the ftems' might be 
eafily lack down, and with a ſpit or two 
of earth might be kept cloſe, — 
of them would ſtrike root; and form 4 
hedge very eloſe, firm and durable; but 
the whole of the hedge mould be ne 
made once in ſeven or eight years, or the 
large ſtuff will ſhade, drop, and often Kill 
the under W and EO tlie hedge.” 


Y. 9. In poor FU barren "Ot ned is 
common in their moors, they throw ' up 
banks in this wiſe, and plant beech or 
birch, and in a year or two they bend 
down the ſhoots that ſtand moſt conveni- 
ently, and throw a fod or two upon them, 
to keep them down in the place they would 
have them, where they take root, and ſoon 
make a very good fence. But nothing is 
ſo proper for ſuch banks as beech or birch, 
except perhaps the briar or dog- roſe, which 
F believe will flourith in any foil the other 
two will grow in, but there are few other 
kinds would flouriſh in ſuch a poor ſoil. 

$- 10. 
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8. 10. The plaiching large ſtems 1s very 
apt to kill them, but if the ſhoots are pro- 
perly trained whilſt they are young and 


1x tractable, they may be fo croſſed, inter- 
woven and diſpoſed, as to render the hedge 


impervious to man or beaſt; and, if done 
properly, would very little retard the 


growth of the ſhoots; for being trained 


when young. the lateral poſition of their 
growth would become natural, and there- 
fore equally ſtrong, as if no art had been 
uſed to give them ſach a turn, and this 1 


take to be the eaſieſt, cheapeſt, and et 


method of caifing a good fence. 


15 11. In Devonſhire, where this tos of 
fence is much in uſe, they make their banks 
eight feet wide at bottom, four feet and 
a half high above the level of the ground. 
with a ditch. on each fide the bank, wide 
and deep enough to afford earth ſufficient 
to form a bank of ſuch dimenfiens. The 
owner finds plants, pitchers or ſtakes and 
fraith, a hedge on each fide is planted; and 
the expence for labour only, is eighteen- 


z pence for 4 rod ar pole of ſixteen feet and 
= = half in length. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Of Horks vil Drs 1. thang -fulndſe nj . 
dered in a comparative v View, 


F. 1. TT has long been a queſtion among 
| the farmers, whether it is moſt 
profitable to plough with horſes or oxen, 
A very voluminous writer, in a late pub- 
lication, according to his uſual grace of I 
poſitivity; decides clearly in favour of 
oxen, and this upon proofs pretended to be 
drawn from experiments: but this, like the 
reſt of his reaſoning, appears to me very 
fallacious, and tends to miſlead his reader, 
inſtead of informing him. His arguments 
are founded on the trite popular opinions of 
thoſe who prefer oxen to horſes ; but, as 
to himſelf, he appears to know very little 
of the matter. 


6. 2. That oxen are in ſome caſes, and un- 
der ſome circumſtances, preferable to horſes 


I allow ; Bk that they are generally more 
uſeful. 
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uſeful or more prdfitable I deny. I kept 

eighteen or twenty oxen for the plough 

two or three years, and have fourteen now. 
kept from ten to fourteen plough horſes 
at the ſame time, and do ſtill. I have had 
conſtant opportunities of making compa- 

riſons between the uſe of each, and I am 

well ſatisfied horſes are in general greatly 
preferable, both in reſpect to convenience 
and profit. 


' 8.3. It is alledged in favour of oxen, 
that they coſt leſs money, that they are 
kept at leſs expence, their harneſs and 
tips or ſhoes coſt far leſs than horſes; 
and if they are ſick, lame, or old, they 
may be fatted and ſold, whereas horſes 
under like circumſtances are worth little. 
I readily allow there is ſome truth in theſe 
obſervations, yet deny they prove what 
they are produced for. In ox countries 
the uſual practice is to buy them in at 
about three years old, and they coſt from 
four pounds ten ſhillings to fix pounds 
a piece; they uſually work them three 
or four years, and then ſell them from fix 
pounds to ten pounds each. They do not 
N 3 uſually 


uſually keep them longer than until they 
are. about ſeven years old, becauſe. they 
would after that time decreaſe in value, 
beſides, they have young ones to ſucceed 
them. Upon this plan they get the la- 
bour of the ox for his keep, and from 
thirty ſhillings to four pounds advance in 
price above the firſt coſt. This is the 
caſe when all happens well: but not wich- 
ſtanding the common opinion, they muſt 
be taken care of, or they will not fetch 
a profit, many would be loſt, and in- 
deed it is not uncommon. for them to die, 
notwithſtanding all the care that can be 
taken, 


F. 4. The farmers — 1 with 
horſes, uſually buy them in at two or three 
years old, and work them until they are 
five, ſix, or ſeven. They are bought in 
at from ten or twelve to eighteen or 
twenty pounds a colt, and ſold out from 
ſixteen to thirty guineas a horſe, and ſome- 
times more; in this way the farmer gets 
the labour for the keep, and from fix to 
ten guineas in his advance of price, 
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F. 5. A plough of oxen generally con- 
fil of, ſix, and in ox countries when they 
ſay an ox plougb, or a plough of oxen, 
they do not mean the plobgh, but. fix 
oxen, and that is the number they ge- 
nerally uſe ifa tHe land isg pretty: ſtrong. 
I very frequently have oxen and horſes at 


work in the ſame field; axen art very 


flow if compared with horſes, the latter 
will plough as much land in three days 
as the former in four, and frequently top 
when no more than two horſes: are put 


againſt fix oe: this 1; bave oſten re- 


marked, and upon obſerving it to the 
ploughinen, they acknowledged it to be 
the caſe in general. However; I am very 
certain that two horſes will plough more 
land than four; oxen, take the whole year 
through; and tho! they ſeldom have any 
corn excepting in the ſpring hen they 
work very hard, yet the keeping of four 
oxen will certainly be more expence than 
keeping two horſes. There ate however 
ſome caſes. where oxen are very uſeful. 
If a man has a large quantity of ſtiff 
heavy land to plough, oxen ate very fit 
on ſuch a jobb; for tho' they are flow, 
„ they 
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they are ſteady, and by their weight a- 


gainſt the yoke, they drag the plough 
along ſteadily though gently. In billy 
countries where land is often ploughed 
along the ſide of a hill, oxen in general 
can get along better than horſes; but 
theſe are trifling advantages if compated 
with the great uſefulneſs of horſes, which 
may be employed in ſo many more uſe- 
ful works than oxen can. Such as going 
to dung cart, fetching manure of all 
ſorts, carrying corn to market; in ſhort, 

they ate uſeful for every kind of huſbandry 
work; whereas oxen are ſo only in part, 
and in nothing ſo perfect, menen or 


be as horſes. 5 1 at. 


18 


g. 6. F rom "awd it is plata the ule of 
horſes in general is much more profitable 
than oxen. In the firſt place, they yield 
three times the advantage when they are 
ſold off. In the ſecond place, half the 
number of horſes at moſt as of oxen will 
do the ſame labour; and laſtly, they att 
uſeful and fit for ney e yi n 


Oxen are Not. 
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doing this buſineſs, ' which 1 take to be 
more profitable than either of the above, 
which I have practiſed theſe two years 
and am going on the third. My ſcheme 
is to do my work with mares; for this 
purpoſe I bought about eight ſtrong mares, 
they are not properly of the draft kind, 
but do very well at plough and harrow, 
or any thing that does not require ſtick- 


ing very cloſe to the collar. What I pre- 


fer are ſtrong hunters, or the light nimble 
coach breed. If they are ſinew ſtrained, 
or ſhook in the ſhoulders, 'or otherwiſe 
blemiſhed by accident, they are ſtill very 
fit for this buſineſs; mine coſt from twelve 
to fourteen pounds a piece. | 


$. 8. I had moſt of them covered May 


was two years, and alſo laſt year, ſome 


of them ſtood, others did not; they all 
worked until within one month of drop- 


ping their foals, and J have nod ten 


very fine colts; and the mares have been 
all covered again: as ſoon as their colts 


are weaned, if they do not ſtand the ſe- 


cond year, they are put to work again, 
| 7 and 
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and friſh ones bought to ſupply: the place | 
of thoſe which run with their foals. Now 
thoſe: colts I reckon: worth ten guineas 
a piece at one year old, as they are likely 
to make good hunters, indeed I. ſhould 
not chooſe to ſell them for that money, 
but that is nothing towards aſcertaining 
| the value but I believe they would rea- 
dily yield ſo much., As. I haxe plenty 
of land for them to run on, they coſt 
little keeping nine months in the year, 
Upon the whole, I take this to be, the 
moſt profitable. method of all. others of 
performing the draft buſineſs of a farm, 
and doubt not but b in time de much 
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0 Barn dane or bali. to 

an DOHTOW 

&. 1. HIS is this ON off the tur 
(9 or ſurface of the ground, and 
when ſufficiently dry putting it in ſmall 
piles and burning it to aſhes. It is pro- 
bable it was firſt practi ſed in Devonſhire 
| as 
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as its name denſhiring tho corrupted i im- 
ports. It is, ſtill much in uſe there, and 
indeed too much ſo in every part of Eng- 
land, to ſtand in need of any directions 
reſpecting the manner of performing it. 
Aſhes of all ſorts are great promoters of 
vegetation; but they ſeem more particu- 
larly ſo when burnt upon the ground they 
are to improve. If the land is very moſfy 
and foul, burn bating, as it produces many 
aſhes, for the moſt part inſures a good crop. 
This induces many farmers, particularly 
the indigent ones to practice it too bold» 
ly. and too frequently, as it ſerves inſtead 
of a good dreſſing, which is bh more 


expenſive. 


$. 2. When land is over run with farze, 
broom, brambles, or heath, &. and is full 
of roots that would require a long time 
to rot, and be reduced to a ſtate fit for 
vegetation, this is a moſt commendable 
practice; but where the land does not 
on ſuch accounts ſtand in need of fire to 
reduce the roots that are in it, and the 
ſubſtances that grow upon it, this me- 
thod ſhould never be ud; for though 
it 
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it inſures one good crop, it leaves the 


land in a ſtate of barrenneſs for many years 


to come. I have ſeen it practiſed on land 


vrhere the graſs was very fine, and the 


turf extremely thin, and on pretty good 
paſtures, To burn ſuch land is a moſt 
inſufferable abuſe; and what the land- 


There is nothing would beggar an eſtate 
ſo ſoon, as this ſhameful practice. | This 
ſhews, that, tho ſome practices under cer- 
tain circumſtances may be very beneficial; 
yet they are capable of being applied to 
purpoſes altogether as pernicious. This 
furniſhes another reaſon for the neceflity 
of a farmer's care and attention to his 
buſineſs ; but becauſe one good crop may 


in general be depended upon, many will 
facrifice all to that. There is not in the 


world a more pernicious practice than 
burning land that has a turf tolerably 
fine, No land is proper for burn-bating, 
unleſs it is full of coarſe weeds, brambles, 
&c. or unleſs it has been fo long neglected 

as 'to' have a thick ſpongy covering of 
moſs; in ſuch caſes burning is very pro- 


per. T haye a very fine paſture field that 


through 
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through hs PR: was, grown... hide-bound 
and moſly, My. bind told me it muſt be 
pared and burnt, or it would never be 
worth any thing. 1 anſwered, I would 
not conſent to it. I ordered early in the 
ſpring to have a good coat of dung laid 
upon it, and to be well buſh harrowed 
in May it was the fineſt field in all the 
neighbourhood ; : Whereas had it been 
burnt, it would not have been i in ſo good 
condition in ſeven, years. 1 from theſe 
conſiderations therefore lay it down as an 
unalterable maxim, that burn-bating or 
denſhiring be never uſed, but upon land 
that cannot be reduced in any reaſonable 5 
time by any other means whate yer. ji 
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upon land to increaſe its fer- 
tility is to be conſidered as a manure. 
Mankind are divided, however, in their 
opinions concerning ſome ſubſtances, whe- 
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ther they are manufes or pet; that is, 
whethet they add to the fertility of” the 
land they are laĩd upon for that purpoſe; 3 
or whether tlie ufe of them upon fone 
land is not prejudicial, and diſappoint the 
farmer's hopes, tho' he is a ftranger' to 
the true cauſe of ſuch diſappointment. 
We ſhall therefore conſider the nature and 
uſe of each that is commonly uſed for the 
purpoſes of manure, and endeavour to 
point out the moſt beneficial method, "and 
proper time of applying it, upon. which i 
3 deal 1 2 0 


* 4 4 
1 


F. 2. 1 00 not mean to enter into 2 
philoſophical difquifition to aſcertain what 
is the true pabulum, or food of plante, 
which is abſorbed by the fibres and roots, 
and actually enters into the ſubſtance of 
plants, and conſtitutes the matter, which 
by accretion and aſſimilation become a 
part of their ſubſtance, and is the mate- 
rial means of their growth and inereaſe 
of bulk. This is a curious ſubject, which 
has employed the thoughts of many in- 
| ner men 16 a e es turn but 
I am 
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Lam efraid we: are ſtill verꝝ ſThort of cate 
1 * reſpect to this matter. WHOA: 01 
} 1382 181 2 3643 enen Hoc RIC 

85 3. Senne ald that. earth. greatly part 
3 ſame that Water is the trHuẽ,j and 
genuine food ef plants there that the 
atmoſphere is the great ſtore· houſs of na- 
ture; and affords: the fubſtances that are 


the food of vegetation; others mak it to 


conſiſt in oils, ſalts, ſulphurs, or combi- 
nations of them or ſome of them, forming 
oleaginous, fopanaceous, . or mueilaginous 
matter, ſubtilizod td a high degree by the 
chymiſtry of nature, ſo as te endet them 
capable of entering the mouths or. inlets 
of the ſmalleſt capillary tubes or veſlels. 
But this is a matter, the curious in itſelf, 
of no uſe or ſiguificatien to the. practical 
huſbandman. The knowledge that will 
be moſt beneficial / to him and to the 
community 18, that which directs him to 
the choice of ſuck. things as ill 

the greateſt degres ot fer tility to his Bs 
at the leaſt expence. It. is nothing to 
him whether dhe zintritze particles a8 
earth, water, au or fre; Whether they N 


oil, en or mucilage, or a compaſitien of 
all, 
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all, or any of them. It is enough for him 
to know how to acquire by the eaſieſt and 


eheapeſt means, the ſubſtances that afford = 


thoſe principles, whatever they are, which 
beſt anſwer the purpoſes of fertilizing the 
ſoil, and of promoting the moſt vigorous 
and moſt beneficial vegetation-. What 
that thing is, it concerns him no more 
to know, than it does to know, or to be 
able to calculate, what that power is 
which gives that degree of firmneſs to his 
plough ſhare, which ſo notably fits it to 
the purpoſes it is applied; or what. is 
the ſubſtratum in which thoſe men 
inhere. 


$. 4. We all know that earth, water, 
air and fire are abſolutely neceſſary to vege- 
tation, or the growth of plants; we like- 
wiſe know that they are not all alike 
neceſſary in the ſame degree to all ſorts 
of plants. Some require more water, 
ſome a greater depth of earth, ſome a 
rich fertile ſoil, ſome a poor and almoſt 
barren earth, ſome delight in the ſhade, 
and others flouriſh in the broiling heats 
of the meridian ſun, while many others 

flouriſh 


Jourih many feet under water, : Theſe 
differences are, owing to certain original 
ſpecific properties; to certain peculiarities 
of nature, implanted by the great author 
of all beings, to ſuit them to the various 
purpoſes of creation. But how, or by 
what efficacious meahs, the profoundeſt 
philoſopher is. as totally ignorant as the 
moſt illiterate ruſtic. The more we. know 
the more reaſon, we have to admire and 
adore the firſt and ſupreme cauſe of all 


exiſtence. 1 11. 


# 
* * 
2 2 4 + 1 7 


. 5. As it ſeems : we cannot come at 
the knowledge of the elements of nutri- 
tion; let us endeavour to acquire ithat 
knowledge which is ſuitable to, and within 
the reach of our faculties; ; by a proper uſe 
of them we can plainly diſcover the ſub⸗ 
ſtances which afford the nutritious prin- 
ciples we ſtand in need of, and the moſt 
beneficial methods of applying them. Here 
we muſt have recourſe to experience, the 
only guide we can ſafely N on. 

Experience has taught us, that animal 
and vegetable ſubſtances, which have un- 


Q derwent 
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derwent the laſt degr ee of fermentation 
and putrefaction, , 15 the richeſt and 
molt fertile manures we Know. But ſuch 
of the vegetable kind which have paſſed 
thro” the bodies of animals, have their 
vittues much increaſed, by the fermen- 
tative animal juices they are mixed with 
( the ſtomach and eh of the ani- 
mals thro which they pa of this fort 
is the dung of all 7 5 hacks encou- 
rages the FSW of vegetables beyond 
any other ſubſtance whatever ; Og 
where good dung is to be had on reaſon- 
able terms, the farmer need care very 
little about any other manure ; but it is 
a misfortune that the quantity that is to 
be procured: bears little proportion to the 
great want of it in moſt places. There 
is one inconvenience however, and a great 
one tod, that attends the uſe of dung on 
arable land, which is the filling the ground 
with a variety of weeds. It is therefore 
worth our conſideration how to prevent, 
at leaſt in a great meaſure, this injurious 
conſequence. 
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6. 6. Wheat, "barley and oats for the 

moſt part ſucceed each other, and the 

firſt of them commonly ſucceeds either an 

ameliorating or hoeing crop, or a crop 1 

of ſome artificial graſs. Suppoſe you' have | 

a field of Clover, which you intend mall 

continue two years, and then to tilf it 

with wheat, and before you till it you 

intend to manute it with dung. In that 

caſe in the winter of the firſt year's tlover 

I would catry out my dung, and Hive it 

ſpread on the land in Beckfüger, January, 

or at furtheſt by the middle of February, 

but ſooner I think much better, that the 

rain and ſnow may dilute the dung, and 

carry the nutritive particles irto the ground, 

before they ate ex haled ant carried off by 

the ſun and drying winds in the ſpritgs 

by this means your ſecond” ears clovet 

will be greatly invigorated, the dung itte 

timately mixt and incorporated With the 

foil, and therefore in much better <dhdz 

tion for a crop of coth. The feeds of weeds 

will alſo lie expoſed on the ſütface, ald 

many of then be picked u up by birds, 

and many more will vegetate, but die 
in the ſummer, for want of tarth tõ ſup- 

O 2 port 
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port them. Whereas was the laying on 
the dupg deferred until the firſt | Ploughing 
the land for. Wheat, the corn would be 
very tank in patches, and filled with noxi- 

ous weeds. .. 1 would, therefore adviſe that 
vou never, dung your land when, you ate 
about to, ſow wheat, rye, barley, or oats ; 
but always the year before either, with 
an ameliorating e crop that i is to be hoed; 
or elſe upon the artificial. graſs,, or lay 
ground the. winter. before, that is twelve 
R or BEAT It dieren JO Plough, it 
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12 7. Good dung i is a very . ar- 
ticle to a farmer; therefore every means 
ſhould be uſed to increaſe the quantity, 
and nothing waſted or thrown away that 
may add. thereto, - Its goodneſs depends 
likewiſe: in ſome meaſure, on the place 
and manner of making the heap, Which 
by many is paid little regard to. ; I have 
frequently ſeen | them made on riling 
ground; ſo that in hard. rains, the Wa- 
ter that has ſoaked through the dung has 
Tun from the. bottom of the heap, the 


colour. of Arong coffee, in which conſiſts 
the 
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the richeſt part of the dung. The moſt 


convenient and moſt proper 5 for a 


dung heap, is the middle of a farm yard 
which ſhould form a hollow. The deep- 


eſt part ſhould be in or near the middle, 
and ſhould riſe in an eaſy aſcent from 
the middle to the outſides of the ſame. 
Thus formed, the water will run towards 
the centre of the heap, and its whole 
virtue be retained. Some adviſe. covered 
dung hills to prevent the ſun and wind 
from exhaling its fertile partieles; but 
if it is a heap worth notice, there is 
freſh dung coming out of the ſtable daily, 
which being thrown: on the dung heap, 
will require no further trouble or ex- 
pence. If the heap lies ſo long as to 
have weeds upon it, it ſhould be turned 
in time to prevent their ſeeding, or you 
will fill your land with what 1 give mow 
. trouble indeed. 
§. 8. Sooke object to the uſe of dung, 
becauſe it takes away the native flavour 
of the plant, and gives a diſagreeable 


fœtid rankneſs in its ſtead. This is an 


objection of little conſideration in the field 
89 culture, 


2 
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; dulture, except where the plant FR are in- 10 


tended for culinary uſe. Plants growing 


in ground well manured with dung, ate 


in general much ſtronger and finer to the 


eye, provided you give them ſpace in pro- | 


portion to their luxurianee, than thoſe that 
are cultivated without dung; but there is 


4 pleaſing fragrance,” flavour, and fweet- 


neſs in the latter, that the former are 
quite deſtitute of. This ſtriking differ- 
ence is in nothing more palpably diſtin- 
guiſhed than in the 'cabbage kinds; one 
has a very ſtrong taſte, and the liquor they 


are boiled in a fœtid diſagreeable ſmell; 


whereas the other has a fine muſky fla- 
vour, as different as 1 it was . ano- 
ther . $617, ee of 


BY. A} 460 


| th 4. gi Theſe anne Laan to coun- 


tenance the opinion, that plants are nou- 
riſhed, and their growth promoted by 
aſſimilating the fineſt parts of the matter 
their roots and fibres pervade: but no 
certain concluſions can be drawn from 
thence; | We all know: the efffuvia of 
muſk and many other things, will fill a 
Face many millions of times larger than 

itſelf 
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itſelf with its ſttong ſeent, without the 
leaſt diminution of its weight. have a 
cloſe drawer in Whieh an efange Was put 
full two years ago, and was there only 
two or three: days; Which to this hour 
when firſt opened, ſmells as full and per- 
feA as if there was à cheſt of oranges in 
the room. It is well known the . food. 
of animals have a ſurprizing effect upon 
the moſt ſolid parts of their bodies; as 
appears from the following fäct among 
many others. I once had a porker from a 
callico printer; when we cat itT obferved 
the bones were as ted as if they had been 
dyed red. I was ſtruck at fitſt with the 
unuſual. appearance, but ſoon” recollected 
chat it muſt be owing to the madder they 
ule in dying their colours, which they 
afterwards clear with bran and water; and 
laſtly, the bran is given to the pigs. Upon 
further examination, 1 found that the co- 
lour had penetrated. the whole ſubſtance 
of the bones, for being cut through the 
middle, they were full as red there as on 
the outſides. A wonderful phenomenon 
this! theſe and many other inſtances that 

might be produced clearly ſhew, that 

0 4 there 
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there are certain ſecret powers in nature 
that produce amazing effects, that act dif- 
ferently from the general eſtabliſhed prin- 
 ciples. or powers that govern., .the material 
world; ſuch as attractio: Sravitation, 
c. whoſe laws or powers, 5 been nice: 
ly, ae and are very i e 
e 2 TY W li 
18 61 irg e 
"Tr 10. we = —_ _ muſk, the o⸗ 
range, and a thouſand other things com- 
municate their odours, and i impregnate, the 
ambient, air through a very large, ſpace, 
without the leaſt diminution in weight; 
why may not the effluvia of the dung, 
communicate its diſagrecable odours to the 
plants growing in it, without im parting the 
leaſt particle of matter to the plant. Can 
the wiſeſt and | beſt informed naturaliſts tell 
us what i is the conſtruQion of tubes, and 
configuration, of fluids in the holly, that 
preſents the deep ſhining green, in one 
plant, and the fine ſtripes of yellow. and 
variegated beauty that we ſee in another : 
or by what wonderful mechaniſm. of na- 
ture it is, that the ſweet odours of the 
roſe, pink, and woodbine, are ſo very dif- 
| | ferent | 


Fo 


I 
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ferent from the- ſtrong odours-of the jeſſa - 
mine and jonquil; or by what formation 
of nerves the firſt are refreſhing and agree- 


able to ſome, and the latter as diſagreea- 
ble; at the ſame time others will revive 


and be comforted by the odours of the 


latter, that would be indiſpoſed and faint 
with the ſweet fragrance of the former? 
To ſay theſe wonderful effects depend upon 


the affection of the nerves, is ſaying little 


indeed; theſe various affections again de- 
pend upon ſomething elſe, which the eye 
hath not ſeen, nor the ear heard; nor has 
it entered into the mind of man to con- 


ceive | ; : 
S H A P. XXVI. 
* 1 41 FASTED he" 
: of L. + bart wian 


$1 as next {ublttice* 1 than tak 

into conſideration uſed as a ma- 
nure is lime. This manure is made great 
uſe of in many parts of the kingdom, and 
yet it is confidently aſſerted by Tome peo- 


bie 


: 
| 
| 


3 


Uu Ant + Spanne u conſiderable benefit 
byit, though they. havetried it many years. 
I know ſome counties where they make 


y aud extenſive practice, that 


linke uſd of Any thing elſe, and hardly 


chinkoit worth their while to orop their 


land; unleſs firſt dreſſed with it. In ſome 
Parts of the caunty of Devon, a good dreſs 
fing of lime will coſt the — or 
about four pounds an acre. It inuſt be a 
better crop of heat Ae uſually get 
ta repay that expence; ſo that their profit 
is to atiſe Lak nen two „ 
crops.” 35 s WW. e ieee. 33115 1 


pA $4195 


§. 2. Their great error is uſing lime on 
all forts of land indiſcriminately. To 
ſome land-it'proves a very uſeful good dreſ- 
ſing, others it renders leſs fertile, and con- 
ſequently had better have been ſpared, as 
in that caſe the whole expence is thrown 
away, It is the farmer's duty and inte- 
reſt, to conſidet where, when, and ho be 
may probably . uſe it to advantage, and 
when not, and to act accordingly. lt is 
a {ad thing for, one to beſtow three or four 
pounds in drefling an acre of land, under 
a 
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a notion of making it at Yeaſt ſo much bet⸗ 
ter, and at the fame time be throwing his 
_ ge, to wee eee * e 
Nie 1 2 Ae inn 

F. 3. Pxporieneo ties ab us that lime 
iron gly attracts mofſturé and abſorbs" it, 
and is itſelf ſolable in it; it alſe attracts a. 
cids powerfully,” and ſo it does oil, as ins 
deed does all abſorberit earths: Its virtue 
then appears to conlilt in attracting pows 
erfully the maiſtere of the air, and the oils 
that are continually! floating in it allo it 
attracts the oils in the earth, and reduces 
the roots and herbage of vegetables; moſs; 
&c. that it happens to be mixed with, 
into a ſoponaceous mucilage, which expe- 
rience has taught us is of a very fertilizing 
nature. It appears then thatots victue, as a 
manure, does not ariſe from ũtſelſ; but as 
3 means of attracting, preparing, and com- 
bining certain things, which of themſrlves 
would never unite; their nature being to 
repel and fly from each other. But by its 
means oil and water are made to mix in- 
timately, and form a ſmooth confiflent 
fluid. From hence it appears, lime hould 
not be uſed alone, unleſs where there is 


plenty 
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plenty of vegetable or animal ſubſtances . J 
for it to get upon. when theſe are wants 


ing, it ſhould be, mixed with ge 


dung, or elſe the uſe of it ſhould be quite 


omitted. For to manure with hime-only, 
without. adding ſomething for it to act 
upon, is to exhauſt the ſoil of alli its fertile 
particles, and leave it abſolutely barren. 


To what ae than is it to lay lime 
x hauſted, and unable 


to bear wn ainsi Such lands 
wants entiching, which is to be done: only 
with good fat dung, or ſomething n = 
en n ee, 1 


9 
* 24 4 * EOS. * «A 
i Wy 1 37 | ki# 3 FS 


- 15 4. Te 1 e * may be 
very beneficially uſed, when there is plenty 
of vegetable or animal ſuhſtances for it to 
act upon, and upon land that is over run 
with weeds, for it it ſurely deſtroys. them, 
and converts them to good manure; but 
wheni tlie land is already exhauſted by re- 
peated icrops, or is in its own nature very 
poor, a man way ſquander away a fortune 


by laying on 1 SUP 17 0 N no means | 


en 1 and. rt oſt 


* r 
"4 - 144 
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9.5. — Ar: geren 
differ ſo much in their opinions of the ee 
fects of lime in reſpect to vegetation, will be 
greatly diminiſhed, if not entirely 2 
ed, when it is: œnfidered that, men of the 

firſt eminence, nat Gig np 


tion and;mental abilities, b alſo, for mer 


inveſtigation of the. properties. of "the. pro- 
ducts of-nature, and. arts are not leſs divided 
in their opinion concerning. the W M 
properties of ſuch products, than the indy- 
ſtrious cultivators ot... the 2 h hoſe 
knowledge. of ſoch properties, ae in 
general be expected to extend, beyond what 
naturally occurs. to; them. from, their, own 
obſervations, or the local maxims eſtabliſh- | 
ed by cuſtom, which may be ſometimes 
right, but more frequently Wupgnge SE 
cumſtances happen. to vary. Oppoſite e 
fe&s are often produced by a change of 
circumſtances, when the matter. 1 ſub- = 
ſtance continues, individually the fame,with- 
out addition or diminution., Thus a deadly k 
poiſon may be .conyerted: into a ſafe and ele 
ficacious medicine 0 the bare act of tr ri 
7 MarH⁰EG dA 307 © turation 
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, (4-20 2 
8 6. 11 cbnntttstion bf the Waben 


obſervations; ir will be fuffcient t6"uote 


two''re 


ſpectable characters, to whom in 
deed they particularly Aludetl. Thee at 


np lefs than Sir Jon PxIx ILE, the pte 
bent worry Preſident! of the Royal Society, 
and the ingenious Dr. ALsTox. The firſt, 
from His own obſervations, pronountes lum 
of a ſeptic nature, and a promoter of pu- 
ttefaction; 
clearly Wee, that it is an antiſeptic,” and 
reſiſt 459 preſerves from putrefaction in 
the higbeſt degree. Here we have one 
huſbandman aſcribing the fertility of his 
land to the efficacy of lime; there we 


have another, who Pays he has e 
hundred 


the latter ſays, and 1 think 


pounds in burning lime and del 


fing his land therewith, without being be- 
nefited ſo many ſhillings. Here we haye 
one phyfician aſſerting that lime promotes 


putrefaction; 


there another who main- 


tains, that it reſiſts and preſerves from 
putre faction. Concluſions diametrically op- 
poſite drawn from experiments made with 


Y% 


equal 


hm x £8" Tru vx 


ef bea | 4 
true. S axere5 oh 


15 K Nn 
14. 42838 2 +13. * Py of et 17 4 Nn tn : 


derade The efftœts ab. © 

oppoſite, yet equally trueʒ they are gi ally 
the reſult of experimentb, and are ct 
facts; but they ele not ue fin ner Aim 
lar experir nts, therefore 


immerſed in lime-Water both fiſh and fleſh; 
and after ſeveral weeks, were taken out 
perfectly ſweet ad goöd. Sir Joux 
PRIN OLE done the ſarnie thing; Bis came 

out ooüped end putrid. Here lies the 
difference; I the firſt experiment, elle 


ſubſtances were cut into thin Nlices, 10 


and good. In the ſecond, tlie ſubſtances 
were put in in bulk, conſequently by far, 
the greateſt part bf mem lay out of the 
reach of the Hme-water, and of courſe 


been put into it, For tho” ie "refiſts pu- 
FEE as Hart 48 it actually extends ad 


penetrates, 


e nnn vas i LS 2 — 


58.0 ler db, lee if, een Wee "this 


be. oppoſite, yet may be true. Bt. Ar SR 


that the lime- water petvadet' the whol i 
and conſequentiy preſerved the whole [eet 


became as putrid, as if they Had never 


A” 


"I 84 Iuen 1 ** 


penetr ES, yet it has no Arden Where | 
i does.not.,. The cealon therefore" why it 
proved highly antiſeptic in one caſe, and 
not at all ſo in the other, depended upon 
a mere eircumſtance, which rendered the 
latter experiment inefficacious, but by no 
means diſproves the fact produced by the 
former. 80 in huſbandry, lime-undericers 
tain circumſtances - becomes a a fertilizing 
profitable manure; under others, a mere 
inert addition attended with een 
out benen benefit. nil nj ble 


* 1 
” The: 497 4 wt * Pig? * 1 48 N 


* 8. Devonſhire L reckon. is about a 
hundred years behind many parts of Eng- 
land in the knowledge of huſbandry, yet 
they certainly underſtand the method of 
uſing lime benehicially,, tho” they fall very 
ſhort in every thing elſe. But in this. 
they do not ſeem to act .ypon-ptindiple, 
but in compliance. with cuſtom. which is 
ſometimes tight, but often -Wrapg: When 
they happen to have good crops ith isa. 


ſcribed to the dreſſing, when otherwiſe 
to. ſome accident Of. another. 81 D . Aar on 
obſeryes,. dic lime expoſed to the air ſoon 
looſes, Ly 4 medicinal virtue ite virtue an 8 
LET... a manure, 


* 
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manure, and as a cement in building: br 
that if ſlacked with water it will retain its 
virtue a long time. The Devonſhire prac- 
tice is conſonant to this doctrine. Having 
| laid their '1 ime in ſmall heaps upon the 
land, they cover it over with earth, ſuf- 
ficiently thick to ſecure it from the air 
and rain; theſe they pat down cloſe with 
their ſhovels. The ASE: the earth 
gently ſlacks the lime, and the heaps are 
continued until the land is got ready for 
it to be ſpread over the ſame. Lime 
thus managed is more or leſs efficacious; 
as it happens to meet with more or leſs 
vegetable matter in the earth with which 
it is mixed. But if the ſoil is naturally 
poor, and deſtitute of ſuch vegetable mat- 
ter, which is ſeldom the caſe, their land 
from their method of huſbandry, being 
very foul and "replete! with weeds, then 
the lime adds little fertility to ſuch a 
ſoil, and therefore a GOT hed avert 5 
be ei. 


1 8 
i 45 
f 


" 9. Bot . have ha! ond of 

mixing up their lime,” which beſtows an' 

uncommon degree of fertility upon the 
P land 
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nde that is dreſſed with» it, and J R 
cannot ſail to do ſo wherevet it is uſed, or 
Bo PWT It ie laid. f 0 
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AS 10. The chethed indos -form+hedps.of 
1 and lime as above, and when well 
mixed and incorporated together, to open 

the heape, and bury in — 8h much 
good ſat dung as it will well, cover: The 
dung being thus covered up will ſoon be- 
gin to ferment and diſſolve, and having 
lain together a proper time, being chopped 
down together with the ſpade, turned over 
and incorporated, conſtitutes a kind of 
ſoapy, mucilaginous manure, not to be 
Nn een thing. it 31 
i; nne [418 24800 

1 11. Now compare the * of 
̊ it in moſt other counties with the 
above, and it will preſently be ſeen why 
it is chere eſteemed an unprofitable | ma- 
- ture. | The method is to ſpread it upon 
the land in the ſame manner that is prac- 
tiſed with chalk ; there it lies until rain 
or the moiſtute in the air lacks is and 
tumbles it to pieces. Being thus expoſed 
to che air, its virtue which ſhould e 


- 5 
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rage vegetation is ſoon exhaled, flies off 
in the air, and it becomes as inefficacious as 
Dr. AIs rox obſerved, as a heap of clean 
ſand: Whereas in the former method, the 
virtue of the lime, inſtead of being ex- 
haled and loſt in the air as in this me- 
thod, is imbibed by, fixed in, d pea 
porated wi ith the earth with which it is 
mixed, and together with the 3 
unctuous parts of the dung form a ſmooth, 
ſoapy-like maſs, of wonderful efficacy in 
promoting vegetation. Thus in huſbandry 
as in medicine, there is more in the cir- 
cumſtances accompanying the uſe and ap- 
plication, than in the thing itſelf; for the 
ſame thing, which at one time, in one 
way, and in one method or mode of aps 
plication is profitable, in another is quite 
the reverſe: ſo the ſame thing which 
in one man's hands is a medicine, and 
would infallibly cure: in the hands of 
another is a po lon, and would as infalli- 
bly deſtroy. Herein conſiſts the true idea 
of the real difference . 4 e e 
and an Empirie. e eee | tt 
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MR of Soar and bee, 5 1 75 he 


„Ses, and 1 of all (IO are. 
found to promote vegetation. 
Some much more than others, but all to 
a conſiderable degree. They are quick 
in their operations, their efficacy ſeldom 
lafting longer than a year or two. They 
are frequently laid on paſture and clover; 
this ſhould always be done in the winter 
months, that their ſalts may be waſhed i in 
to the roots of the plants 1 0 in ſpring. | 
If they are laid on in, ſpring, or ſummer, 
and a hot dry time ſucceeds, inſtead of. 
nouriſhing they burn up the plants. Some - 
times they are uſed as a top dreſſing 
upon corn in the ſpring, and are ſown out 
of a ſeed-lip like corn; but this ſhould 
be done, if poſſible, in a dripping time 
for reaſons before aſſigned. Soot aQs 
much in the ſame way, and ſhould be 
uſed in the ſame manner. All aſhes ſhould 
be kept in the dry until they are ow 
or 


in uy 


9 


81 
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for wet diſſolves their ſalts in which their 
virtue conſiſts, and renders them of very 
little value. Their being ſoaked with 
rain in the field they are ſpread upon is 
an advantage, it diſſolves the ſalts and 
waſhes them in, the aſhes being expoſed 
to the air in the winter, ſtrongly attracts 
the nitrous particles, and adds efficacy to 
themſelves. | 3 N 


1 3 1 : be ST * ; f 
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. 2. There is one ſort of aſhes that are 
much more efficacious than any kind of 
vegetable affords, which are made of peatz 
I mean the ſolid durable peat that is dug 
in great quantities about Newbury in 
Berkſhire. Theſe are of an exceeding fer- 
tile nature. A few buſhels are ſufficient. 
to manure an acre of land; ; the only dan- 
ger in the uſe of them is over doing it, 
for in that caſe the growth is ſo luxu- 
riant that they afford little corn. Theſe 
(hould be laid on in the winter, and from 
twelve to twenty buſhels is a very ſuf- 
ficient quantity; if uſed as a top dreſſing 
in the ſpring, it would be hazardous to 
ſow more than eight. They have been 
found of incredible advantage when ſown 


My. on 
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on clover and peas. I have known ſome 
farmers who think their . have an 4 | 
more than doubled 270 an „ 


Wy $. Turf ae; are oo uſed as'a ma- 
nure-s- but theſe are generally found to 
| have but little virtue. I have ſeen large 
heaps of them near heaths and commons; 
but they are generally expoſed to the wea- 
ther ſo long that their ſalts are all waſhed 
away; if they were kept in the dry, they 
would be found more efficacious: than is 
generally thought. Dr. Home indeed 
thinks differently of the ſtrength: of peat 
aſhes, from the account I have given of 
their efficacy, But the peat aſhes he 
ſpeaks of, I appgehend, muſt be more of 
the nature of turf aſhes, or at leaſt, muſt. 
be made of ſomething very unlike the peat 
that is burnt in Berkſhire; theſe being 
much ſtronger, and conſequently a far Jeſs 
quantity are ſufficient to manure the ſame 
quantity of land, than of any other ſort 
yet uſed or Known. 


8 4. Coal aſhes are a good dreſſing for 
ſtrong binding land, and alſo for wet ſpewy 
land; 
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land; the firſt they divide, und in ſome 
meaſute weaken its too firm adheſion; the 
other it renders more open and porous, by 
which means the water which uſed to lay 
and chill the ground, finds an eaſier and 
quicker paſſage through the ſame, and 
leaves the ſoil drier and healthier. By this 
means it checks the growth of ruſhes, 
which thrive amazingly in- ſuch foils, and 
finally quite G chem. VIP + 


CHAP. Xxvin.” 
Of MaLrT DvsT. | 


ALT Dose is an exceeding good 
top dreſſing in the ſpring, eſpe- 
cially upon wheat, when it is thin and 
wants invigorating. 1 mean both what 
falls through the plate or wire of the kiln, 
and alſo the tailings or beards of the malt 
that is got from it in ſcreening. Their 
effects are ſoon ſeen by the appearance of 
the plants, which put on a freſh and finer. 
verdure, as ſoon as rain has walhed it 
down to the roots of the plants. Some 
prefer the ſowing it at two different times, 
that the nouriſhment may be conveyed by 
P'S as 
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this does not ſeem an unreaſonable Prac- 


tice. . eine Hd 
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$1, IEA SALT, is by cad 8 A 
very valuable manure. A gentle 

man, from Lancaſhire, told me he had 
made many experiments of manuring land 
with ſea ſalt; that he was ſo well: ſatisfied 
of its efficacy, that he had prevailed upon 
a noble Lord to get an act paſſed, to re: 
duce the duty upon it, to render it cheap 
enough for that purpoſe; the bill was 
then in the houſe, and was paſſed, by 
which the duty on foul ſalt for manuring 
land, was reduced to four-pence. a; buſhel, 
In conſequence. of which large-quantities 
have been uſed for the purpoſe of manure. 
J have ſeveral acquaintances in Lancaſhite, 
and Cheſhire, of whom I have. enquired 
concerning its virtue when ſo applied. 
Some of them who have uſed it ſeveral 
years, others who have had: an opportu- 
nity 
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it affords not the leaſt benefit whatſoever. 


There are, however, others who * main- 
tain its efficacy. i 


8. 2. Being a! in a ſtate of ancortabntys: | 
I deficed a gentleman of Liverpool, Who 
has a brother a farmer in Cheſhire, a few- 
miles from him, to make the experiment, 
to be as careful and exact as poſſible, . and 

to let me know the reſult. In order to 

which he ſent his brother a quantity of 

foul ſalt, and deſired him to try it upon 
part of ſome field he might plant —_ 
wheat ann * ai a iro df 


§. 3. In Noreuber laſt 1 ſowed A = 
field with wheat; and when it had been 
harrowed in two or three days, he ſowed 
one of the lands in the ſaid field with the 
foul ſalt, at the rate of ten buſhels to a2 
ſtatute acre. He ſays the corn in that 
land did not come up until long after the 
reſt of the field, inſomuch, that at one 
time he was afraid he ſhould have had no 
corn at all on the ſaid land. At length 
it made its appearance, and in June, when 
| a gen- | 
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- as gentleman ſaw it, who is now preſent; 
he ſays the appearance was ſo ſtriking, that 
he readily diſtinguiſhed the land the ſalt 
was ſown on, from the reſt of the field. 
The plants were taller and ſtronger, the 
leaf much wider, and of a deeper healthicr 

verdure. This is all that can be known 
until it is harveſted, when I ho pe the pro- 
duce will anſwer the appearance. It ſeems 
ſtrange that ſeveral years practice, ſhould 
not have aſcertained inconteſtibly, whether 
ſalt is, or is not, a beneficial manure. I 
have never made any experiment with it 
myſelf, but J intend to eſtabliſh what is 
the fact reſpecting its uſe, as ſoon a8 I 
have leiſure to attend it. However, thus 
much is certain, that ſalt ſpread upon graſs, 
or any green herbage, deſtroys the blade; 
therefore ſuppoſing it adds fertility to the 
ſoil it is laid, or ſown on, the proper time 
to uſe it is either before the ſeed is ſown, 
or with the ſeed to be harrowed in toge- 
ther, or at fartheſt before the ſeed begins 
to germinate or ſprout. If ſown on grals 
land, it ſhould not be later than January, 
or the beginning of February, that it 
may be waſhed into the root before the 
young graſs begins to ſhoot, 
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\VERY part of animal fabflince 

affords a rich and fertile manure, 
when thoroughly corrupted and diſſolved. 
The urine, blood, fleſh, ſkin, hair, and 
alſo the ſolid parts, as bones, horns, aud 
hoofs, all afford rich materials to promote 
vegetation ; therefore the provident huſ- 
bandman will take all opportunities of col- 


The ſolid parts will much ſooner ſhew 
their effects, if they are reduced by raſping 
or ſhaving. Otherwiſe, their effects will 
be ſlow, but very laſting, I remember 
a gentleman's telling me he had a field, 
which ſome part of it was manured with 
bones more than twenty years ago; that 
you may ſee exactly to this hour where 
they were laid, the graſs being ſtill much 


other part of the field. Decayed and cor- 
* vegetables, wood, ſaw duſt and 


bark 


lecting every thing of this ſort that offers. 


finer and more abundant, than in any 
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bark are all good manures, but not ſo 
rich as animal ſubſtances. However, as 
manures are the moſt difficult article to 
acquire, and what the huſbandman ſtands 


moſt in need of, he ſhould be careful to 


encreaſe the quantity by every means he 


can. For want of manure, many far- 


mers fow whale fields of buck-wheat, and 
vetches, to be ploughed i in when in bloom, 
and ſome plough in the ſecond crop of 
clover ; all which are found to encreaſe 


its fertility greatly, and is far cheaper than 


manuring a field with dung, &c. the car - 
riage of which runs very high if at any 
conſiderable diſtance. In ſome places ma- 
nure of any ſort is not to be had but 
at an extravagant price, and in moſt places 
ſome lands are ſo circumſtanced that ma- 
nuripg: them would by no means anſwer; 
the value of ſuch lands on that account is 
very little. Here then is a fine field for 


improvement. The farmer by judgment 


and induſtry, may readily and eaſily ad- 
vance the value of ſuch land in a qua- | 
druple or four-fold proportion. There is 
little: difficulty i in effecting i It; all you have. 
to do is to raiſe a good crop of buck 
wheat, 


ip 
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wheat, clover; vetches, rye, or any thing 
that will afford a large quantity of her- 


bage; this when in bloom or arrived to 


its full growth being ploughed in, will 
infallibly fertilize” the ground, and enable 
it to produce a good crop of ſueh eorn 
as may beſt ſuit its nature. The ſueceſs 


in a great meaſure depends upon the quan- 


tity of green herbage; if that is not con- 
ſiderable, the land will reap little more 
advantage than it would have done from 
2 ſummer fallow. Therefore; if thè ſtate 
of your land is fo ver poor, that nothing 


will grow upon it without manute ef ſome 
kind, in that caſe you muſt contrive''to 


manure one field, in order to obtain a vi- 


gorous crop; a judicious uſe of that, will 


enable you to manure all the reſt But 
the land muſt be exceedingly poor indeed, 
if you cannot improve it without the ex- 
pence of bringing any manure at all. In 
moſt ſoils, though never ſo poor, there 


are weeds peculiar to ſuch ſoils, Which 
often arrive to a great bulk; when theſe 


are at full growth, they ſhould be plough- 

ed in before they begin to ſeed; theſe 

will help to enrich the land; ſome of them 
"0 
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are very ſucculent, and rotted vegetables 


of every kind afford vegetable pabulum, 
which is the thing ſuch poor - ſoils; ſtand 


in need off. In two months time you 


will find the weeds grown again to a con- 
ſiderable height, in that caſe you muſt 
plough them in again as before; and con- 


tinue to do ſo until you find you have 


nearly conquered them; by that time your 
land will be well pulverized, and conſi- 
derably enriched; and you may reaſonably 
depend upon having a tolerably good crop 
of any of the plants abovementioned; 
vrhen theſe are grown to their full height, 
they may be ploughed in, and in two 


months the fermentation will be over, and 


they will be in a fit condition to be inti- 
mately mixed with the ſoil in ploughing; 
which being well done and harrowed, 
your land will be in very good condition 
for whatever crop you think fit to plant 
it with. There are many thouſand acres 


of ſuch land, that are not worth more 
than eighteen pence an acre to the owners, 


that might in a ſhort time by this method 
be made worth ten ſhillings. There is 
nothing viſionaty or chimerical in this, 

in - ma 


been ſucceſofully practiſed in all ages and 
nations, where agtieulture has flouriſhed. 
Nor is there any thing ſurpriaing in it, 


unleſs: that of its not being more generally 


practiſed, as its advantages are ſo nertain 
and 1 * 82 A. nan em weinen CRT 


- 


6.454; Ji tbr: 3 . 4M Yi 


. Bux Pa nh that i is not ſo difficult 


to account for, as may at firſt ſight ap- 
pear. To obtain a good crop of either 
of theſe vegetables upon ſuch land, will 
require about twelve months; in which 
time four or five ploughings wall be ne 
ceſſary, if then the crop is a good one, 


ſuppoſe it is clover, vetches, buck-wheat, 
or what you pleaſe, . the farmer too often 


thinks © a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the buth,” and therefore, as he cannot 
be certain what the next will be, he is 
willing to make ſure of the preſent, and 
by that means deſtroys the very purpole 
it was meant to ſerve. The crop being 
mowed, and every blade of the after 
growth eat bare, the field is left as poor 
and as barren as before. The fame is 
practiſed in dent. i ing or burn- bating; 


the 
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the firſt crop being a good one, they con- 
tinue eropping it until they have made 
it as barren as a tomb ſtone. Thus all 
improvement falls a ſacrifice to a little 
preſent gain. I have known it practiſed 
in both inſtances many times. Whereas 
was the primary intention kept cloſely to, 
there could not be a more ſucceſsful, nor 
a more certain method practiſed. 
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CHAP. XI. 
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F. EY of; "HAT ve bold ſeek or expect 
COD manure from the air, will by 
many of my readers probably be deemed 
a very chimerical hope. However fan- 
taſtical this may appear, it is not leſs 
agreeable. to reaſon, than confirmed by 
experience, that the atmoſphere i is replete 
with real material ſubſtances, which tho 
too much ſubtilized and refined to be- 
come the direct objects of our ſenſes, af- 

s ford 
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ford the true dit” gendind Pabulüm ef 
vegetable accretion and * abgttienrati6h; 
withbut Which, the whole vegetable lihg⸗ 
dom would languilh and WY y decay and 


expire. Froti whence theſe Kbſtabeer 6⁴ 


riginate, and how” they are from titmie t6 


time fuppliea, is, I coriceive; 1 queſtion! of 


no very difficule em 
f e 6110 ens 

$. 2. It is tin eſtabliſhed by with 
 fal experience, that all animal and ve 
getable ſubſtances,” when reduced by cor- 
ruption and putrefaction, become the means 
of enriching and invigorating: the earth; 
and of encreafing its fertility: Of the a- 


mazing quantities of each of theſe ſub- 


ſtances, whieh. are annuallhy called into 


being, a very ſmall, part returns to the 


earth in its or riginal form of animal or 
vegetable ſubſtance. What then becomes 
of the reſt? Not a grain of it is annihi- 
lated or loft, Upon A careful examination 
it would be found, that. the ſolid parts of 
all animals and ve getables vrhich deſcend 
to the earth, Fa by their gravity are 


fixed there; in their. ultimate ſtage of 


didlutien and ſeparation, bear but an 


9 extreme 
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extreme ſmall proportion to the volaiile 


pointed by their rel ſpectiye 


parts, Which are, perpetually flying off, 
and mounting, o their proper Gations, Po 
p cific gravis 
ties. Obſerve any large animal; body, (4 
£ e if Jou pleaſe, ) ſtretched out on the 


earth, and ſee what hayock the inteſtine | 


motion of i its own, juices, .and;the depre- 
dations of the elements, which. are na- 
ture's working tools, will .make; upon, it 
in the courſe of the ſummer, In little 


more than a telle month, you will find 


ſearce any thing remain, but the . ſolid 
bones, and firm gartilages, which knit 
them together. This. operation is abun- 
dantly accelerated when one .animal;-be- 
comes a prey to, and the food of others; 
for from. the experiments of Sax rRLu 


| and Dr. Kir, we are aſſured, that from 


a. half to five eights of all the ali 
we take flies off by inſenſible perſpiration 
in che ſpace of a few hours. Of the.re 

inder which deſcends to the earth, little 
remains. there long, but by a farther, fer- 
mentation and putrefaction, a new ſubli- 
mation takes place, and furniſhes its quota 
towards ee Re * Kepaſito· 

rium. 
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rium. Finally, if we-purſue our enquirie 
until the bones, the moſt ſolid parts, are 
reſolved into their original component 
parts, either by the ſlow operations of 
nature, or thoſd accelerated by art, we 
ſhall find the atmoſphere has got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole, except a moſt in- 
conſiderable part of fixed earth, n 
ſeems to be the immutable 1 or 
balis'of all matecial exiſtence. Mami tris 


i 3333 48 "= ſe Ti, 


wc oe 


8. qo Hering ſhewn that all animal ſub- 
ſtance in a ſtate of + diſſolution, becomes 
volatile and flies almoſt entirely away: 
let us next enquire What becomes of it 
not fly; nor can it continue to aceumu- 
late there, for in that caſe long e er this, 
the atmoſphere muſt have been infinitely: 
more denſe than the earth itſelf. The 
truth is, what had been rarefied and vo- 
latilized by the heat of the ſun, &. 
ia the day, is condenſed by the cold of 
the night, and by that means becoming 
ſpecifically heavier than the circumam 
bient air, deſcends as copiouſſy, tho“ in a 
much groſſer form, as it aſcended before, 
2 This | 
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This then is the treaſure which the .hea- 
vens | beſtow on the earth; to repleniſh, 
invigorate, and render it fruitful; which 
we receive by means of fertile ſhow- 
ers, _ ſhow, _—_ Wee, well as by 
Oy FL NL 3.1 110 33745; a Ai! 5 
tur ant to note 
43 vun de gat important queſtion 
Al remains, how is the huſbandman to 
avail himſelf of this boundleſs ærial trea- 
ſure ?—All earths are more or leſs of an 
abſorbent nature, except ſuch which are 
of a (cloſe. adheſive texture, and are al. 
_—_ replete with moiſture, Earth, in 
its natural compact ſtate, is little ſuited 


to receive the beneficial returns of the at- 


moſphere, if they are copious enough to 
form a ſtream, they run off as haſtily as they 
fall; and if not; they are exhaled by the 
flirſt clear ſun or drying wind, leaving 
little or no improvement. Experience hath 
taught us, that thoſe beneficial returns ate 
made more copioufſly in winter than ſum- 
mer, "eſpecially if it happens to be froſty. 
Fhe huſbandman then is to prepare his 
land in good time, to receive all it can 
beſtow, which is as much as it can ſuck 


f up 
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up and retain” This is to be done by well 
ploughing his land as ſoon after harveſt as 
bufineſs will permit, and if the land be 
ſtrong, and turns up rough, it ſhould be 
croſs ploughed as ſoon as convenient, and 
left in that rough ſtate of large lumps 
until the ſpring. Lying in ſuch a ſtate with 
ſo large a ſurface;- expoſed to all viciſſi- 
tudes of weather through the winter, the 
froſt will have ſo thoroughly pervaded the 
clods, that if taken in a proper temper, 
they may be eaſily divided and broken 
into a competent fineneſs, imbued and 
replete with the rich and fertile principles 
of vegetation. But if the land in plough- 
ing turns up of a ſhorter ſtaple, and more 
ftiable nature, it ſhould be preſently croſs 
ploughed, and laid up in very narrow 
ingle ridges. Being dragged acroſs the 
ridges after a' few dry days early in the 
ſpring, it may be ploughed for the laſt time, 
and immediately planted or ſown. In 
theſe preparatory winter ploughings we 
| ſhould go as. deep as the ſtaple of the 
land will permit; for the more the earth 
is divided and pulverized; the deeper will 
the nitrous air penetrate, and 22 


Q 3 the 
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the greater will be the quantity of fructi⸗ 
fying principles. depoſitedt This'/aoqui> | 
ſition, great as it is, is far from being all 

the advantage that is to be reaped by the 
winter fallow; for the land will be fit 
to de cropped very early in, the ſpring, 
which is attended with maay and great 
advantages, a8 have ones yen rized 41 
1 Bu Am d Bolus 
Sheng ehen rden Nen 
„ F ——— right, Mt. Tuan, 
— of the great advantages of good 
ploughing, ſays, a little farmer having 
prepared, his field for, ſowing, could not 
raiſe money enough to purchaſe the ſeed 
until he had loſt the ſeaſon; he therefote 
kept on ploughing at proper intervals until 
the next ſeaſon, when he compaſſed to 
plant his field; at harveſt his crop Was 
ſo abundant, that its value was more than 
ſufficient to pay the fee ſimple value of 
the field. This he imputes to the be- 
neficial effects of the ſdil, being thorough- 
ly pulverized by reiterated ploughings. Be 
this as it may; I build nothing upon any 
extraordinary incident, happening out f 
the common courſe of practice; but at- 
WY | gue 
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gue from events which reſult from genes 
ral practice, which cereris pariburare Py 
EW) ſa@@? mung SH. K 4209772 
rr 24 26h l gatst. goqu 951 45 
8. 6. The improving, or rather-recover- 
ing land to a degree of fertility: by fal- 
lowing, is a practice of great antiquity. 
Whether the original practice was found 
ed on any certain principles, is, Ihelieve, 
not eaſy to be determined; but I never 
had yet any reaſon to think, that modern 
huſbandmen followed the practice upon 
the genuine pfinciples of nature The 
general notion ſeems to have been that of 
letting che land lie to ref and recover it- 
elf, analagous to the reſt neceſſary to 
animal bodies after hard labour, but how, 
or by what means the neceſſary principles 
were to be ſupplied,” the generality of 
huſbandmen ſeem to have had no idea; 
conſequently could not, unleſs by acci- 
dent, uſe the proper means to obtain the 
thing they ſo much wanted and deſired. 
When letting lands lie fallow means un- 
occupied, that is neglected; it is the very 
reverſe of improvement fallow ing without 
Natz is rendering them unfertile, and 
24 multiplying 
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multiplying labour and expence. . On the 
other hand, I cannot} eftimete-imaprove- 


ments by the number of plaughing 4: theſe 


depend upon being well performed, but 


twa or three; ploughings will effect more, 
than four. times the number at an impro- 
per ſeaſon; that is, When the canditian 
of the land renders it improper; when the 
proper ſeaſons are, I have already e et 
* and: thaveface need not repeats. 17 bu 


1 39115810 03. bawollot nem bas che 
8. 7. I cannot gloſs this. chapter without 
admiring: the wiſdom and goodneſe of Pro. 
vidence, in eſtabliſhingothe wonderful ꝙ 
conomy of natute, in making the animal 
and vegetable kingdom, the reciprogal ſub- 
ſiſtence and ſupport of each othet. The 
animal may be faid to be entirely ſupported 
by the vegetahle; for tha" carnivarous:-anty 
mals eat no vegetable ſubſtances, unleſ 
for: phylic; vet they are but à remove et 
two from it, they living entirely on thoſe 
that gat nothing elſe, as few af thoſe 
voracious creatures, I think, eat one ano: 
2 compelled by abſolute neceſſi- 


An the other Cann we have 14 
| t 
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* 


the great ſupport of the vegetable kings. 
dom, is the ſyltenance it derives from ani 
mal ſubſtances, wanderfully. prepared by 
the elaborate chymiſtry of nature. Thus by 
an vnceaſing reciprocality, both kingdoms 
ace bountifully provided for, by means. e- 
ſtabliſhed by the-great author of all ber 
ing, the adorable e of eee en 
heart. nein 1 223 +] 
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1 may properly be reckoned. a» 
mong improvements in ; huſbandry; for 
tho' clover, is pretty uniyexſally planted, 
turnips - are not yet become ſo general; 
and indeed whereithey are, .in many places, 
they are very far from being made the beſt 
off. In ſome countries they have not yet 
learnt to hoe them, and .conſequently that 
being omitted, the principal advantage ac- 
crueing om e is in a 1 meaſure 


loſt. 
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withou gout doubt, Become much more gene- 
ral, and the method of mahaging them to 
the greateſt advantage will be much better 
underſtood. There are other improvenients 
of 4 more modern date, confiſting of eſcy- 
Tent "Hol and Plants, 8 lately introduced 
into the field. Such” as cabbage of ul 
Kinds, the new turnip- rooted cabbage, 
parſnips, jeruſalem artichokes, and above 
all, carrots and potatoes. The advantages 
of planting theſe on lands within a reaſon- 
able diſtance of populous villages, towns, 
and citics, are very great, as they pay ex- 
ceedingly well indeed, and at the ſame time 
prepare the land for futute crops of corn 
beyond all exj xpectation. In ſituations too 
remote for Maki ſuch advantages from 
the fale of thoſe gore ey may be uſed 
to great advantage in feeding and fatting 
of ſtock, as each of them are very very fit fot 
that purpofe, for ſome AA 8 or a6- 
ther. Sheep, cow cattle, and hogs art 
made fit for the butcher by them ; and 
potatoes and carrots are excellent food for 


horkes, keeping them in health, and in 
as 
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as _ condition as corn cond do. I 
have known ſome exclaim againſt keeping 
hogs, as being a troubleſome vexatious 
creature; but I do not know any thing 
that a farmer could keep, that would turn 
him to better account, if he would take 
care to make the neceſſary conveniencies; 
a midling farmer might rear, 40 br 50 
of theſe creatures a year at a little ex- 
pence, their fatting excepted, worth at 
leaſt twice ſo mati pounds; beſides a 
vaſt quantity of very valuable dung ſuch 
a number would make. The waſh, grains 
and bran of à family, and the tefuge 
of the potatoes, > carrots and parſnips, 
would keep them on till harveſt Was 
in; then running in the ſtubble until 
the land was ploughed would make them 
half fat. I have had 50 at a time on 
this plan, without the. aſſiſtance of a 
dairy, and I am . hep) anſwer: Oy | 
well. . n RAR 1 
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1 2 the improvement of eſtates as 
they-paxicularly relate to the landholder 
or tenant, Which, when collected together, 
will not, I apprehend, fall ſhort of what 
1 undertook: to prove with reſpect tothe 
future value of eſtates; but whatever theſe 
poſed amount, will: L douht not be abuts 
tower "_ ne en Te 


; anten If Toh 

| 1 . ths ating 
that there are large quantities of land be- 
longing to moſt conſiderable eſtates; vrhich 
are little better than mere waſte; and are 
either ſo remote, or otherwiſe fo circum» 
ſtanced, that they cannot be improved by 
manuring. Thoſe I have ſhewn an in- 
fallible method of improving to double or. 
| treble their preſent value. 


12 
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F. 2. The introduction of eſtulent robts 
and plants into field culture, afford very 
great advantages to the farmer; which 
their predecefſors were in 4 bee eſte 
OY wit” e x 


x4 


qe ee eral have been 

very great in every branch of huſbandry;. 
which have been derived from — 
rene r repeate: 
ſueceſs. 1 . ain ry ob 


9 - * £ 
4. © 77 15 wb; i 


J 4. „ Harty ant eme 
veral articles of improvement, which re- 


ſpect and depend upon the management of 
the tenant, I hope the author does not 
flatter himſelf: im believing he has made 
good all he undertook. The improvements: 
made wi the ordinary courſe of  bufinets' 

are great and ſtriking; but thoſe made by 
converting land hitherto deemed waſte, or 
of a quality little ſuperior to waſte, are! 
very great indeed, and yet very practicable ; 
and where large eſtates conſiſt pretty much 
of ſuch lands, they are capable of improve 


ment in a degree of proportion n * 
* what I dare mention. ci 


os 
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905 5. It is am opinion that ſeemé to piſs 
ys currently, that the high price of pto- 
viſions: is owing to the advance of rent, 
which has pretty generally obtained; - for! 
it is ſaid if a farmer's or a grazier's rent is: 
doubled, he muſt raiſe the price of his 
produce in proportion, or he cannot live by 
his buſineſs. This is certainly a very po- 
pular error, the get is taken for the cauſe; 
The price of proviſions was not advanced 
in conſequence of the rent of lands being 
advanced; but the rent of lands were ad- 
vanced in conſequence of the advanced 
price the farmer made of the produce of 
his farm. The cauſes of the high price 
of proviſions muſt be ſought elſewhere, 
they are of a very different nature, and, 
it is to be feared, much more difficult to 
5 de remedied ; but this is not our buſineſs 
at preſent,” If rents were to be diminiſh 
ed a half, there would be little reuaſon to 
hope the price of proviſions would drop 
much on that account, unleſs it could be 
ſuppoſed, it would render the occupiers 
more. Ckilful, or more induſtrious, and 
thereby increaſe the quantity in proportion 
to the demand; for it is the propottion of 
one 


- 
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one to the other that opens the price. If 


it would, not appear” too paradoxical, 5 


mi ght be aſſerted, that the fall of. rents 
would probably advance the price of, pron 
vibons, for nothing. 1 is more certain, than, 
that lands are no where fo much neg- 
lected: and ill cultivated, as where ld are 
ce, l ; 
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1 * 6. Tt it 'be loan it i is com- 


n 
— +. 


monly reported, that the value of the x pro= 


duce of farms is {neatly | double ki the 
ſpace of thirty or forty years, it will then 
clearly follow, that che farmer can wall. 


afford to pay double the rent he did then. 


Suppoſe, at that 10 a farmer gave 119. 


a year for his arm, and his produce a- 
mounted to three times the rent, Which 
is the uſual calculation. 3 if the produce of 
the ſame lan 3 will ſell. now for twice 
what they di d chen, inſtead of receiving . 


2 zoo, he will receive L 600. now. Why . 

then cannot. he afford to. pay double FA 
rent now that he did then, ſeeing he Bas 
now J 400. left after double rent beſpg. 
paid, inllead of I 200. he bad left then, 
to anſwer all other occaſions, N 


N 


4 
. 
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7. Conſequentiy his Etuaticn i is greatly | 
| * though his rent be doubled, and 
ſhould 'S, manage with the fame cars Ad 
+ frugality, 1 his riches muſt increaſe faſt. But 
if according to the prodigality of the times, 
he ſhould turn gentleman inſtead of farmer, 
and the proportion of his Expences ſboud 
out- run that of his increaſe of produte, 
| Inſtead of growing rich, he might ſoon be 
neceſſitous. But this is not chargeable on 
his advance of rent; but his folly in fol- 
lowing the. vain and ruinous faſhion, of 
2 proud, OP and ts BY 
ple. gone 


8. 8. There are PE thin gs of leſs note 
that. aſſiſt in raiſing the value "of land very 
conſiderably. . The many navigable rivers 
and canals, that have been and till are 
cutting through many inland parts of Eng- 
land, haye a dire& tendency to improve 
the value of eſtates; as by means thereof, 
the produce. is carried to a very great di- 
ſtance, at an eaſy. expence z ſo that if » 
market is wanting at home, by means of 
navigable rivers, you ſend. your a to 


5 
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places at a great diſtance, + I have Known | 
flour, malt, cheeſe, beer, timber, ſmart 
hoops, mop ſtaveg, and many other articles, 
carried from ten to twenty miles land cars 
riage, and afterwards. put. on board barges 
for London, and from thence ſent, again 


SS ® 2 


to the remoteſt parts of England, and 
Ireland; which could not poſſibly have 
een done, but for the convenience of 
water carriage. And though many places 
are not within the reach of ſuch naviga- 
ble rivers, yet they are not deprived of 
the benefit drifing from them; for as the 
demand is encreaſed, and conſequently the 
prices of commodities ſo ſent off, this oc- 
cations a demand from places more re- 
mote, and & market is now at hand for 
every thing a farmer has to diſpoſe of. 


| 8.9. The great improvement that has 
veen made in the roads throughout the 
kingdom by means of turnpikes, and the” 
improvement in wheel carriages, by means 
of broad wheels and iron arms, are greatly 
conducive to the ſame end. I have known 
a team with a broad wheel waggon carry 
R | four 


tüte to the ys ets; of 18 
enable iy ugh to mh ras a very conſiderable a 
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PART 


CHAP. . 


171 84 
a * 


Of the bpb f Bares, 557 tbe pru- 
dent Oeconomy and Mane f. the 


Oꝛoner. 


items of improvement, which 
belong to the tenant or occu- 
pier, I come next to ſnew by what means 
the Land Owner may make improvements 
of a permanent nature, which will not be 
R 2 liable 


F.. 


A; probably ds" 
: efic f OY in Sale: 8 ent of an enn. 
ercaſed: quantity. Time”: and patience, 
"however, *are Tequiſite to bring them ty” 
maturity; and muſt therefore be confider- 
ed as eſtates in reverſion, intended for the 
benefit of poſterity, daily accumulating, 
like money/ at compound intereſt, not #6 
ceiveable until a future day afar of, mas» 
king its approaches ſlowly, but ſurely, 


F. 2. Many  voluntes k. have heed lately _ 
liſhed, which pretend to infallible methods 
for improving and encreaſing the value of 
land; but alli that I have read appear to me 
to be very deficient; their inſtructions being 
in no > wiſe EPs to a. they Reſend 10. 


5 3. One in a b of mad zeal i is for neg: 
lecting all other imployment, until our 
waſtes, commons, and foreſts, are all broke 
up root and branch, and converted into 
arable land; this, with him, is the foun- 
dation of all improvement, yea, is the per- 
fection of improvement. In which con- 
ſiſts not only the advantage and riches'ot 
Individuals, but of the Ration likewiſe. ' 


. 4+ 
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8. 4. Another very late publication re- 
commends it. ta gentlemen, to plant; 2 
lands with garden ſtuff, inſtead of c 
ſhews the advantage of eee 
ers iuſtead of gentlemen farmerizn4n d 
very idea of Which there is ſomething mean | 
andi diſteſpectful. He reckons the arat” 
produce of kitchen ſtuff, &c. at za, % 
40, go, to. GO an acte, and upuiards, 
Suppoſing his reaſoning ton be. quſt, ithe 
gardeners h properly attend theitc ibu 
ſineſs, and oecupy fromꝭ twenty Stb ef, 
acres of land in that buſineſs im the ran 
length of time many of them haue tele 
lowed it, muſt have acquired ꝓtadigiqus 
fortunes. Now if this gentleman Will 
point out ſome half dozen who have cbern 
thus ſucceſsful I will allow His reaſon- 
ing to have ſome merit. But, perhaps, 
gentlemen are better W N to make 
theſe large advantages, more than gardeners 
who have been brought up to the bu- 
ſineſs from their youth, and not only 
ſuperintend and direct, but labour hard 
the year through among their workmen. 
Their wives and daughters too, perhaps, 
attend the markets, and make the moſt of 


R 3 every 
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every thing, at the leaſt poſlible ex 
T'fay if any gentleman equals this, I — 
no judgment in the matter. There is one 
_ eonfideration which ſeems to have eſcaped 
this gentleman, that knocks his ſuperlative 
ſchemecvf profits on the heud. That eu- 
'eumbers, melons, collifowert, &. & are 
ſdld at very extravagant prices at firſt com- 
ing in, is certainly true: but what is it 
owing to, but mere ſcareity. Should the 
author's ſcheme take place, and our corn 
fields be turned into gardens, let 100 eu- 
cumbers or colliflowers come to market in- 
ſtead of one, you would no more hear of 
a guinea for a cucumber, ot a cron for a 
Colliflower. It is the proportion the quan- 
tity of any thing bears to the demand, that 
ſtamps the value; therefore ſhould this 
author's ſcheme take place, it would to- 
tally defeat its own end and purpoſe. Let 
cucumbers, colliflowers, or any thing elſe, 
be encreaſed a hundred fold, a hundred of 
them would then be ſold for what before 
was the price of one. This would put an 
end to the viſionary ſcheme of immenſe 
proſit and things would ſell at mode- 
rate prices preportioned to their quantity. 
And 
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And thus would it happen to the author's 

long liſt no kanne ne ans lceds, &. 

Ne. &c. nls 42. 2 ind 
17311 120 40} 

8. The eee 1 ſhall. 8 
* to the conſideration and practies of the 
land owner, are of a certain real permanent 
nature, warranted by the practice and ſuc - 
ceſsful events of paſt ages; and therefor e not 
liable to the deception and diſappointment, 
which are the ynavoidable conſequences of 
the chimerical ſchemes of thole yifionary 
excite the wonder of the public, with what 
laudable views they are beſt able to tell. 
Perhaps no nation or age, ſince the begin- | 
ning of the world, has furniſhed a more 
ſtriking and flagrant proof of this-obſerya- 
tion, than the very voluminous Tours and 
Experiments by thouſands, which have 
lately appeared. But poſſibly I may have 
occaſion to ſpeak more fully upon this ſub- 
ject in another Place, 0 


6.6. Ot all cha-impronements = cp 
ed eſtates are capable of, there are none 
Nr 4 woe Wb 
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that merit the attention of the owner 
more than the planting and rearing of tim 
ber. The advantages do not terminate in 
private emolument, but are of the utmoſt 
importance to the public, which will be 
an additional; inducement to a good ſub. 
ject, who Wiſhes proſperity to his eountty. 
It is amazing how ſtrangely this part of 
rural "economy has been neglected, and 
what amazing ſums have been loſt by 
means of the ſame. This in a great mes⸗ 
Tre" 18 owing to the barbatrous diſhon 

practiſes of the tenants, Who either en- 
tirely cut down, or cut off the tops, and 
diſmantle almoſt erery tree upon the e⸗ 
ſtate they occupy. This is more partieu- 
Jarly the caſe, when the owner lives at 4 
great diſtance, and ſeldom ſees or comes 
near his eſtate. I know one eſtate in Par- 
ticular, that conſiſts of near three thouſand 
acres; which, within the memory of man, 
Had a great deal of fine young timber grow- 
a ing upon it, but at this time has not ſuffi- 
cient to repair the buildings; which is 
entirely owing to the unfeeling villany of 
the tenants. Whereas had they protected 
it in the manner they ought to have done, 


r 
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there might have been more timber upon 
it at this time, than would be equal in 
value to the fee ſimple of the whole e- 
ſtate, This is a robbery of a moſt deſpe - 
rate nature, and — be 3 wien 
1 utmoſt eee He 


1 
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8. 7. Of all abe ſorts of timber planted 
10 Bagland. the firſt regard ſhould be paid 
10 Oak, it being in general the moſt uſe · 
ful, and particularly neceſſary for ſhip- 
building, upon which the commerce, de- 
fence, and ſafety of the nation, in a great 
meaſure depend. The oak delights in a 
deep, ſtrong holding ſoil, and will grow 
to a great height and bulk in ſuch a fi- 
tuation; but it will anſwer no good pur- 
poſe to plant oak in a ſhallow foil, "that 
has a ſolid rock under it; for as ſoon as 
the roots reach the rock, the growth ig 
in a great meaſure at an end, and ſeldom 
makes a tree fit for any thing but a gate 
or a hovel poſt. The firſt thing therefore 
to be conſidered, is the nature and depth 
of the ſoil, and to ſuit the trees thereto; ; 
or though the oak is the moſt deſirable, 
there is none ſo ordinary or deſpicable, 

25 — 
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but will well anſwer the expence and tron 
ble of planting. . And in —_—_— that is 
the beſt to plant whie wha ow en _ 
5 ins the a 


&. 4 


1 8. Is args e —_ — Fong ma 
great many pieces of land that are ſo fi- 
tuated, as not to admit of being /ploughed, 
and that bear little or no herbage ; ſuch 
as the corners of mann fields, and many 
that lie in delle or . pits. Every one of 
theſe ſhould. be planied,. as their produce 
would be ſo much clear gain. And would 
afford ſhade, for cattle in ſummer, and 
ſheltet in winter. If the ſoil be deep and 
holding, oak would thrive in ſuch places 
to admiration; but if not, it would ſuit 
probably be full as profitable, as I ſhall 
ſhew hereafter. Moſt large eſtates have 
large waſtes, heaths, moors, or commons; 
great part of many of them cannot be 
ploughed, being ſwampy or boggy, or ſo 
circumſtanced as to render it impractica- 
ble; and, in their preſent ſituation, do 
not pay the owner one ſhilling an acre pet 
annum. Now all ſuch afford a fine field 

1 for 
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for improvement. For let the ſbil. be what 


it will, it can hardly be ſuch, hut ſome 
plant or other will grow in it, and afford 


a good profit. Sommę iſſcill inderd is he- 
ſary to make choice of what is moſt pro- 
per and promiſing fot the purpoſe, and 
alſo for preparing the ground in the moſt 
benefivial manner, for the reception and 
growth of the plants. Theſe two; with 
the proper diſtances, are all the diffieul- 
ties that r the planting of foreſt 

ties 1 80 Vw 15 h 5777 07 


F. 9. „ foreſt 
trees, I inelude every ching that grows uf 
a ſufficient ſiæe to be uſeful in building, 
and to cut into boards. Theſt are oak, 
aſh, elm, cheſnut, beech, ſyvamote, Wal- 
nut, birch, aps, abele, poplar; planes, wil- 
lows, withy, alder, lime, horſe cheſnut, 
and to theſe we may add cherry and peur; 
though they ate fruit trees. Theſe ute 
all vrell worth planting, where che ſoil ſaits 


mw 


8. 10. Many indeed are of opinion, that 
nothing is worth planting but oak, aſh, 
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and elm, other trees they conſider as incum- 
berers of the ground only, but that muſt 
be for want of better information. Tam 
veryfar from wiſhing: to recommend any 
thing preferably to oak, becauſe; that is 
not only beneficial to individuals, but is ab- 
ſalutely-neceſlary for the uſe and ſaſety of 
the public. But ſhould we conſider the 
intereſt, and private advantage of indivi- 
duals, f moſt Certain a it is, that moſt faſt 
growing trees will turn to better account 
to the owner than oak. This is evidently 
the caſe in moſt aquaticks, where the ſoil 
ſuits] them; their ſpeedy! growth is aſto- 
niſhing. Abele, poplar and willow, will 
in twenty- five years arrive at a | greater 
bulk, than oak in general will in three 
times that time. The uſual price of theſe 
ſoft woods, at ſuch places as I am acquaint- 
ed with, has been fix-pence a foot ſolid; 
but let us put it at four-pence only, and 
oak at a ſhilling; then if the ſoft woods 
are as large in twenty- five years as oak is 
in ſeventy; the money received for the 
ſoft wood at twenty-five years end, would 
in forty-five years, the time oak would 
arrive to the ſame bulk, being put out to 
intereſt 
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intereſt. at five per cent reckoning com- 
pound inteteſt would produce more than 
double the amount of the oak. This is 
a fad that cannot be denied, unleſs in 
ſome very peculiar ſoils, where oak. grows 
almoſt as faſt. as thoſe ſoft woody! but 
that is very uncommon, 


(CHAP. XXXV. 


Of w wer + Merry Sail. 
I. qr 6 firſt ching to be contige/cl 
is the nature of the ſoil. Let 
us ſuppoſe it to be of the moory kind, 
a kind of quagmire, ſo looſe that cattle 
can ſcarcely go upon it, even in ſummer; 
The firſt thing to be done then, is to 
cut a deep ditch or drain on the lower 
fide of the moor, which at the ſame time 
it ſerves for a receptacle for the water, 
it makes good bounds for that ſide of the 
field. Moſt ſorts of aquaticks would grow 
equally well in ſuch a ſoil: therefore, the 
firſt thing to be conſidered is, what uſes 
1 1 0b 
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the "wood may probably be put to, and 
wich may be moſt in demand. If it ids 
ptobable it may be uſed for building, then 
abele, poplar, and willow, will do equally 
well, tho' F believe abele will be fit for 
fuch purpoſes ſooner than the others, but 
they all grow very faſt. If you are fo 
ſituated as to diſpoſe of the growth for 
ſmart hoops, or for the chair- makers uſe, 
then you muſt plant willow, Which is very 
good for theſe purpoſes, and when it 
thrives pays the planter extremely well. 
Let us ſuppoſe planting for timber is re- 
ſolved upon, the fitſt thing to be done 
then is to drain the land ; which may be 
done ſufficiently. for our purpoſe, by cut: 
ting ſhallow ditches of one ſpit deep, and 
two feet wide, at the diſtance of every 
ten feet; that is, leaving a land or bed of 
that breadth, between every two ditches, 
The earth is to be thrown. upon the beds, 
which ſhould be raiſed in the middle, 
chat the water may freely run into the 
ditehes. Theſe muſt be cut ſo, that they 
may empty themſelves into the large ditch 
directed to be cut before, on the lower 
fide of the field. If ſuch draining ſhould 

render 
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render the ground ſufficiently dry for a 
plough to work upon it, it would be 
well; otherwiſe, it is much but you muſt 
be at the trouble of digging it up with a 


ſpade, which is expenſive. I have plant- 


ed land tho' wet and poachy at top, which 
has been fo full of roots, that IT could 


make nothing grow in it until it had been 


dug. When this happens to be the caſe, 


the land muſt be either ploughed or dug, 


or you will be diſappointed in your ex- 
pectations. The lands or beds are ſup- 
poſed to be ten feet wide, in the middle 
of each of which, I would plant a row of 
ſets, at the diſtance of four feet plant from 
plant ; theſe may conſiſt of abele, poplar, 
and willow, to follow each other in ſuc- 
ceſſion. My reaſon for ſo doing, is, that 
if the ſoil ſhould happen to agree with 
one ſort better than the reſt, to that'would 
I give the preference, and reſerve it far 
timber; the two intermediate ones to be 
cut at ſeven or eight years growth for 
hoops or poles, &c. Abeles are uſually 
raiſed from ſackers which ſpring up from 


old trees, or are got from nurſeries and 
planted with roots to them; but there is 
| no 
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na occaſion for that ex pence, for they 


readily. ſhoot from cuttings planted in the 
ſpring, as well as the Poplar, and willow, 
as I have often experienced. I have ſeen 
very large and fine poplars and willows, 
planted from ſets that grey upon pol- 
Jards ; when they baue been from three 


5 3 ol 1 — — 9 — 
have been only 755 and ſometimes two 
years. growth. I have planted each of 
them with the tops on at full length, 
and they ſeldom fail making fine trees. 
But as in this way one ſhoot makes but 
one plant, the more common method 18 
to cut the ſhoots into foot ſets as they 
are called, or truncheons, three, four or 
five out of a ſhoot, according to its length | 
and ſize. If they. are of ſeveral . years 
growth, the truncheons ſhould; be cut 
about two feet and a. half long ; of which 
one foot and a half or — — 1s to 


be thruſt into the ground, and one, foot 
left above ground. It commonly roots 
juſt under the ſurface, but it is. necæfſary 
to thruſt it in ſo far to keep it firm and. 
PRO: Sets that are cut from ſhoots, of 


One 


2 - 
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one years growth, | ſhould not be more 
than one foot long, and five or ſix inches 
will be ſufficient to be above ground. It 
muſt be carefully noted, that where ſhort 


ſets are planted, the ground muſt be kept 


clean from weeds the two firſt years at 
leaſt; or they will totally deſtroy, the 
young ſhoots. The cheapeſt and eaſieſt 
method of doing which, is to cut them 


down with a ſhort reaping hook. This 


ſhould be done twice in a ſummer, the 


firſt time about the middle or latter end 


of May, and the ſecond the latter end 
of June, or beginning of July, according 


as the ſeaſon may be. After the ſecond 
year, if the plants have ſhot vigorouſly, | 


they will keep down the weeds: without 


further trouble; otherwiſe it will be ne- 
ceſſary to weed them once the third year, 
and indeed once every year” wal yo are 


ON ni, ate 


Y- 2. The Mons a 58580 rea 
planted you ſhould carefully examine the 
young ſhoots; the ſtraighteſt, ſtrongeſt 


and fineſt ſhoot ſhould be preſerved, and 


all the reſt cut cloſe to the ſtock; Being 
"=Y fed 
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fed by the whole ſtrength of the root, it 
will flouriſh: and ſhoot away at a great 
tate; but if by any aceident it ſhould looſe 
its top, or become forked. by means of a 
- blight, &. the ſummer following; the 
beſt way in that caſe would be to cut it 
down within an inch of the ſtem the 
ſpting following; it will puſh out one 
or more ſtrong ſhbots, the fineſt of which 
is to be kept, and the reſt cut off s ⁵ 
before; fo little or no n h will be 
ſtained, | 


. avs hidherts e the 
planting of one row of ſets only, and that 
in the middle of each bed; but I atviſe 

the planting of two rows more on each 
bed, each at the diſtance of one foot from 
the fide of the ditch or drain, fo will 
your rows of plants be four feet aſunder, 
and the diſtance of plant from plant, four 
feet every way. You may either treat 
the outſide rows as you have been dired- 
ed for the middle rows; or you may let 
them grow two years, and then cut out 
all the ſmall ſhoots, leaving two, three, 
or four of che ſtrongeſt on each plant, 
according 
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according as you find them, to Gand for 


poles to be cut at the end of ſeven or 
more years. The ſmall; ſhoots you cut 
out if they have ſhot well, will be uſeful 
for withs, or may be ſold to the baſket 
makers, who in many places would be 
very glad of them, If you let the whole 
ſtand for timber, you will find your- 
ſelf under a neceſſity at the end of eight 
or ten years, to cut down every other 
plant; which had better be done too ſobn. 
than to 64h too long. 


$. 4. Plants of all kinds ſaffer much h By 
ſtanding too thick; indeed we too often 
ſee whole plantations deſtroyed by it. View 
a bed of cabbage plants, turnips or car- 
rots, that were ſown rather thick, and 
no care taken to fet them out at proper 
diſtances, you will ſee they never come to 
any thing. So fares it with vegetables of 
every ſort and kind, trees as well as herbs 


and roots. The plants that are cut at 


eight cr ten years growth, will be of a 
very uſeful fize for poles, rafters for out- 
buildings, and for the chair-maker. In 
ſeven or eight years more they will re- 
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quire to be thinned a ſecond time, when 
half the remainder may be cut down, 
which will then be of three times the 
value of the former cutting, for the ſame 
purpoſes. T he remainder "ſhould "then 
ſtand until they are arrived at their ſull 
ze, or as long as they continue thriving 
and are perfectly ſound, which may be 
Ic, 20, or even 30 years more. In that 
time they would acquire an amazing height 
and bulk. Few perſons can conceive what 
a height poplars and willows would grow 
to, as they are ſeldom ſeen with their tops 
on. In moſt places they are planted in 
ſtakes or truncheons of nine or ten feet 
high without tops, and are kept merely 
for the. ſake of the loppings, which are 
large enough to cut in ſix or ſeven years, 
and afford a ſurprizing deal of fuel, as 
well as uſeful] poles. Nothing pays better 
than willow for poles for the chair-makers, 
or for ſmart hoops; in ſeven or eight 
years they will be fit to cut for thoſe pur- 
poſes; and at that growth I have known 
them ſold in Berkſhire for ſeventeen pounds 
an acre, It may peſſibly be objected they 
can only anſwer for ſuch purpoſes, where 
| there 


* * 
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there is a demand for them, which per- 
haps may not be in many places. I an- 
ſwer, the demand is much greater and 
more general than is commoaly, apprer 
hended. There are great quantities of 
hoops cut in Hampſhire, ſent” eight or 
ten miles by land carriage, va. ſent 
to London by water, and from. thence. a- 
gain by ſea to Liverpool, and alſo to Ire: 
land. I am alſo well informed, there are 
great quantities ſent from Holland to Wa- 
terford. Therefore wherever ſuch plan- 
tations can be made within 20 miles of 
the ſea. or where there is a navigable 
river within 10 or 12 miles diſtance, there 
you may be truly ſaid to be within reach 
of a market. London takes off every 
thing, hoops, mop. ſtaves, --bruſh heads, 
heels for ſhoes, poles for chairs, &c. &c. 


and in all countries where coals are not 


plenty and cheap, the refuſe; wood ſells 
well tor firing, as wood is almoſt every 
where grown ſcarce, and the price great- 
ly advanced. This points out an infalli- 
ble method of improving land to a great 
amount, tho' of very little value for any 
other purpoſe. Land, of which perhaps 
3% a ſhilling 


* 
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2 ſhilling” an acre per annum has never 
been made, may by this means be im- 
proved to 20, 30, or ſometimes 405. pe 
annum, n of all dedudtions. ory 
1 am aware, 0 people when 
theſe ſoft woods are grown to a ſize fit 
for timber, think them fit only for the 
fire. They are uſeful for many purpoſes, 
and tho' they will not laſt long when 
expoſed to the weather, yet for inſide 
work of all forts they will anſwer full 
as well as fir. Therefore, whoever has 
a quantity of ſuch land, cannot employ 
it more beneficially than in planting it 
in the manner above recommended. 


§. 6. There is another method of ma- 
naging the crop to great advantage, which 
is to cut it annually for the baſket- makers. 
When planted with this view, it ſhould 
be entirely with willow, or willow mixed 
with ozier, and ſuch other forts as are 
adapted to ſuch a purpoſe, of which there 
are 2 great variety. When planted for this 
purpole, the plants ſhould be differently 
diſpoſed, and a greater number will be 

requiſite. 


in beds as before directed, the plants ſet 
in rows three feet aſunder, and two feet 
plant from plant in the rows. The land 
muſt be carefully weeded, or they will 
deſtroy the young ſhoots. If ſhort ſets 
are planted, it frequently happens, that 
the ſhoots. of the firſt year's growth are 


weak and ſmall ;/ in that caſe they ſhould 


by no means be cut until the iecond year; 
in that time they generally get ſtrong, 
which will not only enable them to laſt a 
great deal longer, but the future crops will 
be the more abundant, cleaner, ſtraighter, 
and more valuable. The quantity if cut 
at two years growth will be at leaſt three 
times as great as at one year, and will 
be as valuable at leaft by meaſure as a 


ſcrubbed growth of one year; tho' when 


the ſhoots are ſtraight, clean, and fine, and 
of a proper length at one year's growth, 
they are ſuperior in value to ſuch as ſtand 
longer. e ro! | 


§. 7. If rods are cut every year, it will 
in time ſo weaken the head, that they will 
ſoon dwindle and decay, when this hap- 
8 4 | Pens, 
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pens, they ſhould by all means be ſuf- 
fered to ſtand two years, or even three 
if they do not look promiſing the ſecond: 
year; this ſeldom fails to invigorate and 
recover them, and being thus reſtored will 
continue proſperous many years; eſpecially 
if the original ditches between the beds be 
cleaned out once in five or ſix years, and 
the mud, &c. Ann the middle 
of ny beds. e 149 84 60. ve 
8. 8. 5 When cut at one or two years 
growth, they are uſually ſold by the bun- 
dle, called a bolt, which ſhould be 38 
inches round at 14 inches diſtance Fat 
the but or great end, and tied up as tight 
as a hoop. upon a barrel. I have known 
120 ſuch bundles grow upon an acre of 
one year's growth; but that was extraor- 
dinary, 80 bundles may be deemed. a me- 
dium crop, which I have known, ſold. for 
nine- pence. each, but I am informed a 
ſhilling is now but a midling price: an 
acre, therefore, would amount to four 
pounds. The expences of weeding, cut- 
ting, binding, and carrying away could 
not exceed thirty ſhillings, unleſs uncom- 
monly 
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monly badly. circumſtanced; - but: ſuppoſe 

all charges amount to forty, ſhillings, there 
would ſtill be a clear neat - forty: ſhillings 
for the rent of an acre of land, which 
before perhaps did not bring in half a 
crown. Mr. Miller, indeed, tells us, that 
an acre. of rods has been ſold for ten 
pounds; but if that be true, there was 
ſomething in it out of the common way, 
and can afford no rational means of cal- 
culation for the direction and government 
of others. I eſteem it unfair to quote 
extraordinary inſtances, without explain- 
ing them ſo, as to prevent their miſleading 
the reader, which is the natural and ob- 
vious tendency of them. No accounts are 
fair, unleſs ſtated from a practice that is 
generally to be copied or followed with 
equal ſucceſs: I mean in a work that is 
wrote for the information of mankind. 


F. 9. What I have ſaid of one year's 
growth reſpects willows, oziers, &c. for 
the uſe of the baſket-maker only. -Abeles 
and poplars muſt not be cut until they 
are ſeven years growth or upwards. The 
directions * down for the planting and 
management 


5 
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management of theſe, will do equally well 
for withy, alder, and aquaticks of every 
kind. If your ground is ſo diſpoſed that 
the water may run off, and leave the 
beds dry, aſh, ſycamore, and even oak 
will thrive there, provided there be 3 

good depth of foil of almoſt any Kind 
that the roots can penetrate. In ſuch land 
alli and ſycamore will ſometimes grow a- 
mazingly, and afford great profit; but 
as theſe will alſo flouriſh in a drier ſoil, 
wet land is more peculiarly proper fo 
the aquaticks nme 5 


"C H A F. MN. 
Of poor Barren Heaths, &c. 


6. x. 1. Dur there is a much 2 foil. 

than the wet one we have de- 
a | 8 mean the poor, barren ſand, 
upon which nothing but a ſtarved heatli 
grows; ſuch as we fee at Bagſhot in 
Surry.. I do not know any thing ſo un- 
| ee unleſs it is an abſolute rock 
quite 
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quite uncovered, on which no as: ver 
gn can n _— 6 


al There are FOR indapd; ee 
tend they can cultivate ſuch poor barren 
ſands to advantage; and make them pro- 
duce corn, &c. but theſe are your mi- 
raculous operators, who ſaar not only 
above, and beyond, but contrary to, and 
againſt nature. Here we can only expreſs 
our wonder! To make ſuch ' barren lands 
fertile, would require more trouble and 
expence, than would purchaſe the ſame 
quantity of good land. He that means 
to improve muſt follow nature, and aſſiſt 
her operations according to her own bent 
of inclination ; to do otherwiſe, is ſwim- 
ming againſt the ſtream, and ſpending 
ones ſtrength and money to no good pur- 
poſe. | 


I. 3. We certainly know from expe- 
rience, that thoſe very poor ſoils will ſup- 
port the Scotch fir, as may be ſeen by 
the plantations made on the ſpot before- 
mentioned, by his Royar HiGHNEss 
THE LATE DUKE oP CUMBERLAND 3 


which 
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which are now in a very thriving; pro- 
ſperous ſtate. We likewiſe know from ex- 
perience, that birch is another plant that 
will grow upon ſuch poor foils,” tho' not 
ſo faſt as upon better. The planting ſuch 
land with firs and birch then, ſeem to be 

the beſt improvement they are capable 
off, and will certainly be attended with 
a ſäatisfactory profit. The firſt ſhould 
ſtand until they are grown to an uſeful 
ſize, and the latter at eight or ten years 
growth; will be fit to cut for different 
purpoſes. The larger ſtuff will be fit for 
burning for charcoal, and the bavins made 
of the ſmaller may be readily ſold to the 
beſom- makers, who uſe an immenſe t 
my of the ſame. | 5 


„ 1 have heard, it Ges Laid, 
' that the Scotch fir or pine that grows in 
England is fit for nothing but the fire, 
and this by a perſon who has cut. them 
down and had them ſawed into boards: 
but I muſt obſerve, this ſentence was 
paſſed rather prematurely. The ſame thing 
might as truly be ſaid of oak, if cut in 


its infant ſtate, what would it be but 


ſap ? 
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ſap? It is much the ſame with trees a8 


with animals; they do not acquire their 
utmoſt degree of firmneſs and ſolidity, un- 


til they are arrived to their full growth. 


and ſize. Beſides, trees that grow on bleak 
mountains, and in a barren: ſoil, g 
lowly, and harden as they grow; Ae 
the ſame plant in a fertile foil here, would 
grow three or four times as faſt, and 


conſequently, if cut whilſt comparatively 


young, the texture mult be looſe, porous, 
and ſoft. But plant them in a poor bar- 
ren ſoil, which is natural to them, and 
let them ſtand to maturity, and there 
is no doubt but the timber will be as 
good, and every way as uſaful as you can 
deſire. 


F. 5. The ſpruce fir delights in a moiſter 


and ſtiffer ſoil, and in 14 or 15 years will 
often make very uſeful ſtuff for ſmall raf- 
ters and ladder poles. They run fo ſtraight,” 


they require no ſawing for rafters : take 


off the rind and run the axe along one 


de, and they are at once ready for uſe; 

this ſaves a deal in labour and expence. 

The ſilver fir is juſt as uſeful and as hand- 
ſome, 
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fome; and the Weymouth pine makes 
the talleſt and largeſt, and therefore is the 
moſt valuable of all. Large clumps of 
any of theſe planted in proper parts of an 
eſtate, would have a beautiful effect, e- 
ſpecially i in winter, when no other verdure 
is to be ſeen; and in proceſs of time, 
they would well reward the planter or his 


ſucceſſor, a 5 trouble and expence he 


had been at. 


8. 6. Lince writing the above, I hap- 
pened to be in company with a ſenſible 
nurſery man of great experience at Exe- 
ter, who told me that Lady Rogers had 
an avenue of filver firs, that had been 
planted between 70 and 80 years, which 
ſome years ſince, meaſured more than 
twelve feet in circumference at four feet 
from the ground, and were of an incre- 
dible height ; that the preſent owner had 
been applied to by ſome officer of the 
Navy, to buy them for main maſts for 
men of war. And I know that between 
forty and fifty years ſince, the honourable 
Mr. Robert Herbert, of Highclere, in 
— had ſome trees of the ſame 

| ſort 
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ſort planted, . which are now very large 
and tall, and likely to attain to the fize 
abovementioned, in the fame length of 
time; therefore, if trees of. the fir and 
pine kinds were planted in a proper foil; 
there can be no doubt but they Wan 
anſwer wenn well. 


CHA r. XXXVIL. 


Of Plantin g the outward Fence of an Eſtate 
am with F "og Trees. 


C Io ERE is a ſpecies of improve- 

1 ment I have often thought of 
with much pleaſure. Suppoſe a gentle- 
man poſſeſt of a manor, and that he has 
three of four thouſand acres of his own 
land within the ſame. I cannot help 
thinking, that it would give him great 
pleaſure, to plant the boundaties of his 
whole eſtate with timber, ſuited to the 
different ſoils it might conſiſt off. Where 
the land happened to be but of an in- 
different nature, and but of ſmall value, 
RIVER he was to allow a mangin of 

thirty 
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thirty or forty feet broad, and plant thtee, 


four or five rows, according to the ſort 
of tree he might plant; ; ſuch an eſtate 
would probably take 20, ooo foreſt trees 
to plant the boundaries only in ſuch man- 
ner, which in 40 or 50 years could not 
be worth leſs than £ 20, ooo; they poſſi- 
bly might be worth a great deal more; 
beſides their value, it would be a pleaſing 
object, and could not be ſeen without af- 
fording much nnn 


§. 2. If planting the W * 
would afford ſo much advantage, how 
much greater muſt the planting the inte- 
rior parts be. The north, weſt, and eaſt 
ſides of all grounds, if not very ſmall, 
might be planted with timber trees ſuited 
to the ſoil, at the diſtance of thirty or 
forty feet, with little or no prejudice to 
the land, or the crops growing thereon. 
Beſides numberleſs clumps might be plant- 
ed in irregular corners, dells, bottoms, 
quillets, &c. with which ſuch extenſive e- 
ſtates greatly abound. - All theſe would, 
in ſuch a length of time, amount to an 
incredible value; be of infinite ſervice to 


the 
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to the public, and a matter of great con- 
venience to the neighbourhood; as fire 
wood is . every, where growing ſcarce, and. 
conſequently the price continually z advan- 
cing. 


> 


OF 


5. 3 Where — en is Cable, the a 
rows 3 it is of, an. . pe ſhoots 
very. high F its branches « do ;not extend ſo 
far as many other trees, its ſhade 3 is friend- 
ly, to whatever grows near it, and it. thrives 
better, in hedges. and ayenues chan in cloſe 
plantations., There is alſo another , advan- 
tage attends . it, which j; is, the ſhoot doting up 
naturally young plants from dhe roots, 
which abundantly. furniſhes the "hedges 
with young timber, without farther trou- 
ble or expence, which is a very deſirable 
ciccumſtance. pans. 
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F. 4. There are confiderable ——— 
attending the planting of ſevetal ſorts of 
trees, beſides their value when they come 

to maturity; particularly the oak, cheſuut, 
and beech. Their acorns, nuts and maſt, 
3 : afford 
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afford a great deal of *gv6d food for hogs, 
Which is a confiderable advantage to à far- 
mer, who keeps a great e or that 
profitable animal. e 1 


a Beſides the methods ia 

wh many more trees might be planted 
without detriment" to the land, eſpecially 
upon ſüch as is of ſmall value; ay from 
four to eight ſhillings an acre; From eight 
175 trees might be planted upon in 
acre, and be ſo diſpoſed, 5 to admit of the 
free uſe of the plougl » without loſs of any 
ſort. In years of feeding they would for 
convenient ſhade to 55 cattle in ſümmer, 
and ſhelter from winds and rain in Witter, 
The advantages attending ſuch 4 general 
increaſe of timber, is too great to be e- 
Bly conceived, and probably would not be 
i Bey I ſhall therefore decline All cal- 
culations N de it. 
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. 6. It may be objects, ſach an, under 
taking would require a great deal of care 
and attention, the expences would be ne- 
9 ceſſarily great, and require much Tkill in 
pre- 


* 
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preparing the ground, and planting, and 
fencing the trees, beſides, a large ſum. for 
the purchaſe, of them; 3 and, laſtly, a long 
time before anꝝ advantage wauld be Aae 
rived from the lame. There is certainly, 
ſome. truth in theſe obſervations; but the 
difficulty and, expence, ate by no means I 
qual to the idea mankind commonly have 
of them Cree {kill may be ca- 
ſily acquired, or the neceſſary aſſiſtance rea- 
dily progured, Plaats need not be pur- 
chaſed of the nurſery man, the expence of 
which would; be very heavy indeed 3 they 
may be raifed on the ſpot at a very incon- 
ſiderable expęence, which method has many 
advantages attending it, as ſaving the ex- 
pence of carriage, the riſque of the plants 
miſcarrying through injury, or being kept 
too long out of the ground. Whereas, 
when they are raiſed upon the ſpot, they 
may be planted the ſame hour they are 


taken up, and ꝓrobably without * 1 
plant in a Wen | 


. Timber trees planted alone, indeed, 
have no immediate advantages attending 
T 2 „them; 
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chem; büt Tuch as ate planted v with cop⸗ JN 
pices, willows, * and a quaticks, very * 

afford a good income. But un it 
were not ſo, every work muſt have a be- 
ginting, and 1 hope there are very few 
poſſeſſed of large eſtates, who would not feel 
an inward ſatisfaction in laying the foun- 
dation of ſo much good to their own im- 
mediate deſcendents, and to poſterity in 
general. For ſhould we 'confine all im- 
provement to mere perſonal or ſelf-enj joy. 
ment, the world would ſoon be reduced 
to a mere tate of nature, and the ſtimulu 
ariſing from the glory of nobly exertin 
ourſelves for the future good of mankind, 
would ſoon be annihilated. But that uch 
a neglect ſhould generally prevail i is morally 
impoſſible, it being repugnant to the very 
idea of humanity. The great and all wife 
author of all being has been "graciouſly 
pleaſed to implant ſtrong and laſting affec- 
tions in the whole animal creation, which 
conſtantly tend to promote and advance 
the good of their offspring, at leaſt until 
they are well able to provide for them- 
ſelves; this is very apparent throughout 


the 
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the whole brute creation, and to 1 5 
mankind deficient therein, would be a 

great diſcredit to human nature. If in 
certain inſtances appearances are againſt 
this opinion, it does not proceed from 
choice and defign, but from an error in jadg- 
ment; or, which is much more common, 
the ill effects of bad cuſtoms and example. 
Cuſtom and faſhion ſeem to govern man- 


kind, often againſt reaſon and nature, to 


the utter ruin of thouſands. | The ſpecies 


of improvement above recommended, has 


been long much out of uſe, but as im- 
provement in general i is now countenanced 
and promoted, by men of the firſt rank 
in the kingdom, it is much to be hoped 
this in particular will be recommended and 


enforced, by the powerful Aue of 
their example. os 
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Y planting the here Hinges with 46 


85 a and Pear Trees. ; 


7 E next "ies of improvement 
1 ſhall conſider, is. the planting 


eſtates with fruit trees, particularly apples 


and pears: the advantages accruing from 
thence, are great indeed. In proof of this 
I need only refer you to the cyder coun- 
ties, Herefordſhire, Monmouthſhire, &c. 
Where. great numbers.of the farmers make 


not only cyder enough to ſupply. their 


whole families with drink, but a great 


deal for ſale. I once was about purcha- 


ſing an eſtate in Monmouthſhire, which 
conſiſted of ſeveral ſmall farms; one I re- 
member was about two or three and thirty 


| pounds a year, of which, in a fruitful year, 


the tenant uſually made upwards of fixty 
hogſheads of cyder, and. chiefly from trees 
that grew in the hedges that incloſed the 
grounds. I mentioned this to a farmer who 

| lived 
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lived in the Southams, in Devonſhire, who. 
ſaid he knew ſeveral inſtances of the ſame 
kind i in | his neighbourhood. *öW6/Ü 


5. 2 The advantages zuendiüg Ty ſuch a 
practice are ſelf evident, even where the 


produce is no mote than ſufficient to ſup- 


ply the family all the year round with 
drink. In a large farm, the quantity con- 
ſumed is very great, eſpecially in hay ma- 


king time and harveſt, and a ſufficient 


quantity of liquor is a very great encou- 
ragement to workmen, eſpecially where it 
has been the cuſtom to find them in li- 
quor; they are ſcarcely to be. HG 
with any WINGS wittiout . 


F. 3. The oth 'of apples and pears i 1s 
by no means 'peculiar to thoſe counties. 


They may be propagated with equal ſue- 


_ ceſs in moſt, if not in every county in 
England. The objections made to it are 
the trouble and expence that would attend 
planting the trees, and that the fruit would 
be certainly ſtolen by the neighbouring 


poor. As to the firſt, crab ſtocks might _ 


be planted at proper diſtances in the hedges, 
1 and 
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or when of a proper height, might be 
grafted with ſuch ſorts as you approve, at 
a ſmall expence. But if you reſolve to be 
at no expence, you may raiſe any quantity 
you pleaſe by ſowing: the pumice of ap- 
ples, and at a proper age, plant them out 
io the hedges, where they are to ſtand for 
good; theſe will produce a wild ſort of 
fruit, of different goodneſs, called wildings, 
of which great quantities of cyder are made 
in ſome parts of Devonſhire, and is very 

ood for family uſe. As to the objection 
of the fruit being ſtolen, it would at firſt 
probably be the caſe in ſome meaſure; but 
as the practice ſpread and grew common, 
the temptation would ceaſe, and you would 
have as little ground of 'complaint, as they 
have in the cyder counties now; beſides, it 
is to be noted, that the fruits moſt pro- 
per for cyder and perry, are ſo hard, and 
their juices ſo ſharp and auſtere, that they 
are fit for no immediate uſe beſides; and 
it is ſaid a hog would hardly touch them; 
therefore there would be no temptation to 
ſteal them. 


& 4. 
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F. 4. Beſides planting che hedge) rows 


with fruit trees, I would recommend plant- 


ing round about the farm houſe to a con- 


fiderable diſtance, Theſe if planted in 


right lines, from eight to twelve trees on 
an acre, the diſtances would be from ſixty 
to eighty feet, which could not do the 
leaſt damage to the herbage or corn grow- 
ing on the ſame in an age: being thus 


planted, the ground might be' tilled be- 


tween the rows of trees as conveniently, 
and as bericficially, as if none had ever been 


planted, The pear tree is peculiarly pro- 


per for this purpoſe, ſome ſorts of which 
grow to a great height, and do not extend 
their branches far. It is wonderful this 
fruit is not more generally planted for the 
purpoſe of making perry. A liquor, wheu 
in perfection, very little inferior to the 
the very beſt wines imported from France, 


at an amazing expence. Indeed it muſt 


be a tolerable good judge to diſtinguiſh 
good perry from champaign ; and it is 
very well known, that ſome dealers in li- 
quors have ſold one for the other; and J 
wiſh that was the greateſt fraud, the world 
has juſt cauſe to complain of. However, 
it 
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it muſt be allowed, champaign has a pecu- 
har ſmatch, which characteriſes it; but 1 
cannot allow, that by any means entitles 
it to a preference; for I think it would be 
better without it. There are very few | 
people in England, comparatively ſpeak. 
ing, who have ever ſo much as taſted this 
| fine liquor, was it generally known, it 
would infallibly advance the price of it, 
which if bought at beſt hand, is now, I 
believe, about eight or ten ſhillings a do- 
zen. Beſides, the wood of this tree, when 
old, is valuable for furniture, its grain is 
ſo very ſmooth, it takes a poliſh almoſt e: 
557 to marble, and 1 1s ES ta FB, 


. 5. 11 your eftate is within a reaſon- 
able diſtance of a city, or conſiderable 
town, the planting cherry-trees would be 
equally profitable, but if you cannot im- 
mediately diſpoſe of them, the fruit would 
be of no value, The timber, however, 
when of a large ſize is very valuable. I 
have ſeen chairs, tables, and | bedſteads 
made of it, that few people could: diſtin- 
guiſh from mahogany, it is a dee ring. 


and takes a high poliſh. 1 a6 
. 6. 
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F. 6. Walnuts and cheſnuts are in them- 
ſelves very valuable trees, and it is not 
a great many years ſince the former ſold 
for a great price; but it is now entirel 
ſupplanted by mahogany, throꝰ the wa 


and force of all conquering faſhion, to 


which all things ſubmit. It is well known 
the moſt antient buildings of the city of 
London, were all of cheſnut, and tho' of 
many hundred years ſtanding, came out 
as ſound and firm, in all reſpects, as the 
beſt Engliſh oak. Yet theſe two beauti- 
ful, as well as very profitable trees, are 
in a manner neglected, and grown into 
diſuſe; this is the more wonderful, as the 


yearly value of the fruit they bear is very 
conſiderable. 


$. 7. Much more might be ſaid on the 
advantages of planting timber, &c. but 
to be more particular ſeems quite unne- 


ceſſary. I ſhall, therefore, conclude this 
article with this obſervation; that it ſeems . 


clear to me, the difference between plant 


ing an eſtate with timber judiciouſly, and 


not planting it at all, or having any grow 
upon it, would in forty or fifty years 


time, 
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time, amount to a ſum equal to doſes 
the preſent value of the eſtates Any man 
Who a - to the importance! of: theſe 


facts, and is perſuaded in any conſiderable 


degree of the truth of them, one 


imagine would never reſt ſatisfied, in a to- 


tal neglect of this ſo N n —_— 


of Seaton #7141112, Rem wild 
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8. 1. TE article I now propoſe to 

conſider, is in my own opi- 
nion, an article of very great importance, 
tho contrary to the general opinion and 
practice of gentlemen of large landed e- 
ſtates. Suppoſe a gentleman poſſeſſed of 
an eſtate of C 1000. a year, and that it 


conſiſts of 4000 acres of land, all in the 


occupation of one opulent tenant, who 


pays his rent very punctually. This un- 
doubtedly is a very agreeable circumſtance, 


as the landlord has a certain dependance 
a upon 
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upon receiving * 300 m0 a 


of advancing the value of his eſtate, and 
of advancing hib rent. At beſt, there are 


many chances that it falls, to one that t 
advances) Suppoſe:the tenant by amisfors 


tune, or by. profuſionz or: miſconduct of 
any ſort; ſhould bei obliged! tab quit his 
farm, very few tenants woulch ebe found 

who would be equal to ſuch an under- 


taking. It is much but the misfortune 


of the former tenant, would be aſcribed 


to his paying too high a rent, and from 


thence an apparent powerful argument 
would be uſed to lower the ſame, to en- 
able the next tenant to pay his rent and 
live, It is moſt likely this would be the 
caſe, as there would be few: competitors. 
In an eſtate of 4000 acres, it is much but 
there would be many hundreds, which 


from their ſituation, and preſent circum- 


ſtance, would not be worth more than a 
chilling or eighteen-pence an acre; per- 
haps are conſidered as abſolute waſte, be- 
ing over run with furze; fern, and broom; 
and ſer xe no other purpoſe, but fer a fe 


heep or young cattle to run upon during 
the 


this ' mode hardly allows of da e 
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the ſummer months. A farmer who rents 
the whole, has neither leiſure nor incli- 
nation to attend to the improvement of 
them: they are: conſidered in his rent as 
nothing, and therefore, all he gets from 
them is ſo much clear gain. I do not 
mean to reproach him for-not improving 
ſuch lands, I know» it is neither for his 
intereſt, nor in his power to do it. His 
buſineſs is to make the moſt of thoſe 
which are already under cultivation, thoſe 
that are near his barton and farm- yard, 
which he can manure at little expence of 
carriage, and perform the whole buſineſs 
with the ſame proportionable eaſe. For 
where lands lie remote, as ſuppoſe at three, 
or four miles diſtance from the farmer's 
habitation; the whole of the huſbandry 
buſineſs is attended with a vaſt deal more 
expence, from the ploughing until the 
corn is got into the barn, than from ſuch 
lands which lie near or contiguous to it: 
beſides, the advantages which daily ac- 
crue, by being conſtantly under the far- 
mer's eye. Therefore, 10004 year 
for ſuch an eſtate ſo circumſtanced, would 
80 probably 
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probably be re e 45 4 tenant could 
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Jy oF.” ey j instead of 0 . ha 
occupation of one man, let us ſuppoſe it 
divided into ten, or which is perhaps bet- 
ter, into twenty farms; With a p ropet 
houſe and out-buildings to each. Each 


farm then, upon an average, would confiſt 


of 200 acres of land; upon the moſt con- 


venient part of which the farm houſe and 
out-buildings ſhould be erected. The land 
of each farm ſhould lie as well together 


as poſſible,” yet ſhould be fo divided, that 


all the good land ſhould not fall to one 
tenant's lot, and all the bad to another. 
Suppoſing the rent to continue the fame, 
and being thus divided, the farms would 
probably run from forty to ſixty pounds a 
year, conſequently would be inhabited by 
thoſe, who might be called midling far- 
mers, whoſe circumſtances oblige them 
to be induſtrious; and therefore, them- 
ſelves and families would probably do the 
822 part of the work, 
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98. 3. Suppoſing the eſtate to be equally 
divided, then each tenant would occupy 
two hundred acres, and as each of them 
would live upon ſome part of his farm, 
each farm would have an equal chance 
of being properly cultivated and manured, 
Let us ſuppoſe one of theſe farms, out 
of the two hundred acres, contain one hun- 
dred and twenty that is properly, arable 
land; and that the farmer ſhould adopt 
the following courſe, as the moſt eligible, 
viz. to plough only forty, acres. each year, 
letting the other eighty acres be two years 
in artificial graſs. In that-caſe four horſes 
would be ſufficient to do, the work: of his 
farm. The farm then would be thus 
divided, eighty acres of meadow and paſ- 
ture, forty acres of corn, and eighty acres 
of artificial graſſes. If in. proceſs of time 
he finds his land will bear more tillage, 
he may then keep fix horſes, and will 
then have paſture ſufficĩient to keep ſome 
ſcores of ſheep, and to rear a pretty many 
young cattle, which of courſe he muſt 
fodder in his yard in the winter. He 
ſhould likewiſe procure two or three good 


_ and rear a ſcore of hogs. His horſes, 
cow 
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cow cattle, and hogs, would together 
make a large quantity of dung, which 
being properly diſpoſed upon his farm, 
would with due culture, very ſoon im- 
prove the value of the fame, to at leaſt 
double what it was in its former condi- 
tion: there is no m ſtery in this, the 
fact is ſelf-evident. | In the Grit caſe, a 
vaſt quantity of land lies rough and ne- 
glected; ; in the ſecond, the farmer's ſitua- 
tion is ſuch, that he can cultivate and 
manure every , acre, with great conve- 
nience and little comparative expence; 
and his intereſt ſtrongly inclines him 
to it. 


9. 4. I therefore, am clearly of opinion, 
that an eſtate circumſtanced as above, tho 
it may be worth no more than / 1000 
per annum, if let to one tenant, would 
if divided and let to from ten to twenty 
tenants, be worth at leaſt ioo per 
annum, and might certainly be made ſo 
much of without the leaſt difficulty. An 
advance of £ go per annum would cer- 
tainly be worth the owners conſideration 
and attention. But there are other mo- 
U tives 
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tives beſides thoſe af falf-intereſ, which 
plead ſtrongly 1 in bebalf of dividing large 
eſtates, into farms of. 2 moderate fize; 
the abſolutely neceſſaty circumſtance of 
peopling 0 country 18 greatly promoted 
thereby, and therefore, as Politically, : ne- 
ceſſary as any one thing I know. Tr 

conſideration is moſt ſhamefully negleded, 
even to ſuch a degree, that if it Was pot 
for itinerant Triſh and Welch, at hay: 
making and harveſt, many parts of "the 
kingdom could not get in their crops in 
good ſeaſon; indeed, notwitifizaci{P ſl 

this adventitious aid, unleſs the hatyeſt 
is remarkably fine, many people ſuffer 
great loſs for want of more help. It is 
a ſtriking melancholy truth, that the num- 
ber of our induſtrious, labouring people 
are daily decreaſing, at the ſame time, 
the lazy, the indolent, and un working, 
are daily encreaſing. The natural and 
unavoidable conſequence of which is, an 
enereaſe of the price of labour, an en- 
creaſe of the price of commodities of all 
kinds; and finally, the loſs of our foreign 
trade, the only pofſible means of enereaſing 


the wealth of a people. For where the 
price 
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| price of labour is Hi gh, let it be owin g 
to whatever cauſe you pleaſe, the price 
of commodities muſt be high in propor- 
tion thereto. If an Engliſhman muſt pay 
four or ſix times as much, for manufactur- 
ing a piece of linen or woolen cloth, as 

a French manufacturer does, it is abſo- 
lutely impoſſible for an Engliſh merchant 
to ſell at any market in the uniperſe, 
where the French merchant is his rival. 
Should any man be the owner bf: a mil- 
lion of actes, without hands to cultivate 

them, and people to take off the produce, 
he would be neither the better nor richer 
for his extenſive poſſeſſions. And yet the 
prevailing taſte is to add one farm to 

another, until many center in one tenant. 

By which means one man is aggrandized, 
to the impoveriſhing, and ſometimes to 


the ruin of * twenty induſtrious 
families. 


F. 5. The midling and low claſs of far- 
mers are the moſt induſttious, pains taking 
people in the kingdom; they and their 
whole families toil inceſſantly, and may: 
be literally .and truly ſaid not only to 

U 2 earn 


— 
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earn their own. bread by the ſweat of their 
brows, but to provide bread and meat too 
for millions beſides. Iuſtead, therefore, 
of demoliſhing ſmall farm houſes, | and 
eraſing cottages, an evil practice proceed. 
ing from the moſt erroneous principles 


let us be daily encreaſing their number, 


and be giving all poſſible encouragement 
to ſo honeſt, ſo worthy, and ſo induſtrious 
a ſet of people; whoſe well being, and 
comfortable abode: and reſidence, ſhould: 
be ſtudied and encouraged by every land 
owner who wiſhes well to his own in- 
tereſt, and the plenty, ane and "un 


of his country. 


8. 6. I am well aware it * 4 = 


| jected, the heavy expence that muſt ne- 


ceſſarily attend the building of ſo many 
farm houſes, and other neceſſary build». 
ings; but this objection is founded in 
error. All that is neceſſary, is uſefulneſs 
and convenience, all: beyond theſe is ſu- 
perfluous expence, and ſhould; be care» 
fully avoided. Beauty and elegance in a 
farm-houſe, of this claſs, are quite out of 
the queſtion. Thoſe that. think: them. 
13 455 neceſſary, 
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neceſſary, I apprehend, muſt be ſtrangers 
to moſt of the buildings occupied by far- 
mers in the Weſtern and Northern coun- 
ties. They have no idea of a farmer, 
who rents from thirty to one hundred 
pounds and upwards per annum, living 
within mud walls covered with thateh; 
yet it is very true that they do and as 
comfortably as any men in the kingdom. 
The walls are built of clay or ſtrong 
loam, tempered with water and mixed 
with ſtraw. They firſt raiſe a foundation 
with rough ſtone, from two to three feet 
high, and about two feet thick ; upon 
this they lay their clay mixture, making 
the wall rather thicker than the founda- 
tion. They carry them up from twelve 
to ſixteen or eighteen feet high, letting 
it dry by degrees as they advance. By 
this means they rake” their walls proof 
againſt all weather. They are much 
warmer in winter, than either ſtone or 
brick, and cooler in ſummer. They are 
alſo very durable, there are many inſtan- 
ces, I have been informed, of their ſtand- 
ing above a hundred years; I have ſeen 
many above ſeventy years old, and would, 
U 3 I believe, 


8 materials and work muſt be better 
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I believe, ſtand as much longer, had the 
_earpenter's work been properly done. For 
a brick building to ſtand ſo long, both 


they uſually are at preſent. A little extra 
expence beſtowed on the face of theſe 
buildings gives them a very decent look, 
and yet they are very cheap if compated 
with any other kind of building. The 
expence of a rod of work in length, and 
one foot high for workmanſhip, is one 
ſhilling, and for the materials the ſame. 
A farm houſe forty feet in length, ſixteen 
wide, and twelve high, would come to 
no more for walling than eight guineas; 
but ſuppoſe we reckon ten, you ſee it is 
but a trifle; Such a building would be 
very ſufficient for one of thoſe farmers, 
it would contain a kitchen twenty feet by 
| ſixteen ;- ſtaircaſe ſix feet, and buttery be- 
hind it, and a parlour fourteen feet by 
ſixteen. Suppoſe it fronts the ſouth, at 
the eaſt and weſt ends might be two lean 
to's or ſcalings, and the ſame the whole 
length to the north, which would afford 
room for a cellar, waſll- houſe, milk-houſe, 


and wood-houſe, and three very conve- 
| | nient 
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von 


pient chambers.” The ground foots are 
common V earth or lime aſh, or at beſt, 

paved\ With mall ſtones, and 8 their 
houſes * are all "thatched," the rafters and 
moſt of the ſmall timber would be eafily 
got off the eſtate, & that. on this plan 
the neceſſary. buildings for duch a. farm, 
would be very. 1 moderate. An over grown. 
opulent farmer may laugh at ſuch a dwel⸗ 
ling for one of his brethren, tho! in 4 
much lower ſphere; ; but if his forefathers 
were in the ſame buſineſs, it is, I believe, 
five to one, but they ſpent the beſt part 
of their days in ſome ſuch; like habita - 
tion, without , thinking they had the Je 


reaſon to repine at their lot. 


5 
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1 6. But ale the Chen of di- 
viding ſuch a farm ſhould be attended with 
L t000. extraordinary expenge, (which. I. 
am clear fr would not) the owner, ſurely, 
would have abundant recompence in ad- 
vancing his rent at leaſt £ Soo. per annum; 
beſides the great ſatisfaction of contribu- 
ting to the population, ſafety, and well 
being of his country. 


p —_w 
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= 7. There i 1s another very, great ady; 5 


147 


tage would redound to the public, An 


7 ? *% © * 


yet touched upon. | A farmer who can ge 
cupy adyantageouſly, one. of theſe 2 


farms, muſt be a man of great property, an 


generally has it in his power to keep up 


| his corn and other produce, until it will 
yield a price that pleaſes him: was this 


done ders! when Prices were low, 183 


Ta 


= 4% a HED 


be a motive to induce the farmer to oo to 
market, operates in a different 11 25 and 


| makes him reſolve not to ſell yet; h oping 


thing 's will advance to ſuch a height, as 


every one elſe ſhudders to think of, bY 
is true theſe gentlemen dig a pit, 11510 
which they frequently fall themſelyes, We 
have numberleſs inſtances of their ht 


* 65 


kept their corn, until it would not yield 


them half what they might have fold it 


for 


* 
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for before, and to their co and ſarrowa. 


have ſome times kept it until it has 
been three parts in four deſtroyed by rats 
and mice. Was the loſs ſolely theirs, their 
neighbours would feel little regret; dut 
unluckily whatever loſs is thus ſuſtained, is 
aloſs to the public, . as fo. much * e 
comes to Wale: uſe. | 
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5. 8. W ieee | 
rent under the management of the mid- 
ling and little farmer; they have not abi - 
lity to hoard, up and monopolize; chein 
produce muſt come to market in the:counſe 
of the year, and generally in regular ſuo- 
ceſſion, as beſt ſuits their convenĩency. 
The large and opulent farmer adds an ar- 
tificial to a real ſcarcity, which encręaßes 
the miſery. of the poor. The midling and 
little farmer act diametrically oppoſite, by 
relieving ſuch. diſtreſs. as muck as lies in 
their power, by their regular and well 
timed ſupplies, Wete it not for thęm the 
poor might be ſtarved; when there is corn 
enough in the opulent farmers hands to 
ſupply the whole people, until the next 
harveſt 
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bare might probably Make it more ew; 
UA. 97 Maß 30 38) een veg 
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2 * Fit 

wr From this view 'of of ak it moſt 
| Sagen appears, that the dividing hh 
farms into ſeveral ſmaller, is a meaſure 
that has a direct tendency to improve the 
8 of ſuch eſtates; to render the neigh- 
bourhood more populous, to encourage far- 
mers ſons, daughters and ſervants to matry, 
to ſettle and rivet themſelves, as it were, 
in their native countries, where their labour 
is abſolutely neceſſary, for the ſupport and 
well being of the public. Gentlemen may 
fancy what they pleaſe, but they will moſt 
aſſuredly find in the end, that every mea- 
ſure that ĩs taken to drive the poor labour- 
ing people from their pariſhes, is a moſt 
impolitic, as well as a barbarous practiee. 
The induſtrious labouring people, conſtitute 
the wealth of everyſtate; without them, mil · 
lions of acres of fertile land, with its ſponta- 
neous produce, would amount to nothing 
more than what is enjoyed by the beaſt of the 
field. It is their labour that gives fruitfulheſs 
to the earth, and KncppE a value upon every 


things 
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value. If then their labour and induſtry 
are the true ſource of riches, how are they 
to be acquired, when 255 are driven out 
akte ebnen. wee d e 


N 


ache The, cailchiefs a- this 
cauſe are in their ĩinfancy, yet are ſuffici- 
ently. ſtriking ; and too. plainly. point ont 
that they neceſſarily lead to depopulation 
and ruin. Many thouſands are gone a+ 
broad; many; more, both men and-women, 
have been driven from the country; and; 
have exchanged a life of honeſt labour, for 
a vicious one of ſloth and caſe. From 
hence comparative. conſumption is greatly 
encreaſed, ſo is the price of labour and pro- 
viſions; the conſequence of which is a de- 
caying foreign trade, the certain forerun- 
ner of a ſtate of poverty and decline. 4 
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thing, which in its natural ſtate has no 
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oY the Poor Laus. * Ame 


9 . T Hu been a common obſervation, 
I chat where people are collected in 
the greateſt numbers, there they are the 
moſt bürthened with the poor. There is 
nothing ſtrange 1 in this; a briſk trade, and 
full em ployment, will always draw a num- 
ber of people together; ſhould ſuch trade 
decline, employment muſt be got with 
difficulty, and many would become charge · 
able, which would otherwiſe maintain 
themſelves. TUES oo Ee 


5. 2. The. poor Be are » Gone on prin- 
ciples of reaſon and humanity: they are 
much better deſigned than executed. The 5 
beſt things are liable to be abuſed and 
perverted, and in this we have a plain 
proof of it. The intention of the poor 
laws was to provide for fatherleſs chil- 
dren, the aged who were paſt their labour, 

and 


Ronan! Tx 
and all ſuch, b an < = 8 


tune or other, were incapable of Waist | 
ing themſelves.” But the force of cuſtom 
and ill example has ſo far prevailed, that 

it is now a matter of great indifference to 
the labouring people, whether they: arc able 

to ſupport themſelves and families, or not. 
There are numberleſs inſtances, where * 
man and his family can earn a very com- 
fortable maintenance, who are anxious to 
eat and drink up daily, not only all they 
earn, but as much more as they can by 
any means get credit for; from whence it 
follows, if the father or mother falls ſick; 
for a few days, the pariſh muſt relieve: 
them, or they muſt inevitably ſtarve. Vea, 

I have known many inſtances; where ſach 
people are a conſtant charge upon the pa- 
riſh, without ſickneſs or misfortune; the 
father and mother have been ſuch ſpend 
thrifts, that their children have not had 4 
ſhoe or ſtocking, or rag to cover them 
but what the pariſh provides. I have alſ 
known, when ſuch people have not been 
indulged to the extent of their unreaſon- 
able deſires, wes: mani. run 8 ane leave 
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his ende eh to be maintained = "Ig 
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rous poor are to ſome eſtates, is the chief 
reaſon given for demoliſhing-cottages, and 

driving out the poor to ſerk habitations 

elſewhere. It muſt be granted, the bur 

then is ſo grie vous in ſome parts, that it is 
hardly to be born, and redreſs is become 
_ abſolutely neceſſary, However, the depo- 
pulating the country, if a remedy is ſtill 
worſe: than the diſeaſe; and ſhould by all 
n avoided, as the. ne on by 
r Ateb War 3 It 
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x "BP Aa; | ahe! laws in being duly! 
and effectually executed, a large part of 
the preſent. burthen would be prevented. 

A comber, ſeribbler or weaver, ee not 
be permitted to ſit one half of his time in 
an alehouſe, ſpending his earnings, which 
is uſually. from ſix to eight ſhillings a week, 
and his family at the ſame time receive 
weekly relief from the pariſh; nor ſhould. 
alehouſe keepers be permitted to entet- 
tain ſuch people, but ſhould be puniſhed 
| as 
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as, the law directs. , Indeed, ts gumber 
of ſuch houles, are amazingly and ſhame. 


8 


fully great. Every village e e and little mar» 
ket town abounds, with t them,” and. moſt 00 
them have ſports, and games, of one. Find | 
or another, to decoy the propls, al Ire eady 
too much diſpoſed to, idleneſs and vice, 
The j journeymen trac elinen are melt ad- 
dicted to this kind of debauchefy, and 

it is them, and their families, that are = 
very burthenſome to the pariſh. uſband- | 
men ſeldom are ſo, unleſs e fingular 5 


misfortune, or old age 
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8 5. When wan hy the poor, 1: r laws were 
made, what the legiſlature had in view, 
was 3 provide for the neceſſities of ſuch 
as became unavoidably poor; it not being 
apprehended. that mankind, would, become 
ſo mean and depraved, as to lay aſide all 
care for their families, to ſpend every penny 
as faſt as they get it, and to rely upon the 
pariſh for a maintenance for themſelves 
and families, with the ſame eaſe and fatis- 
faction, as any one one could do who i is 
poſſeſſed of a ſmall eſtate. But this prac- 
* is growing habitud], that, the odium 
it 
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öblige 
Whole expetice'of their fupport: And it is 
dot uncommon, upon any of them bein ng 
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ir dine once thought to be maintained by 
the} pal , is now: not felt, and Peöpte no 
#2 look upon 


Ps 


it, as 2 Fig ght intended them by 
E le iffatufe, / hich they are no ways 
to the p peo ple for, whe bear the 


reproved for leading an idle diffolute lif 
which. prevents them from doing fo on 


for their fathilies as they might, for thi 


to. anſwer,” when, they cannot are 


them, the pariſh muſt. Fr any hence it ap- 


pears, idleneſs and ſottiſtineſs is adopted as 
a neceſſary means to qualify them to nh 
mand relief from their 1 . 


WY 6: When people becdnie! truly necef: 
44966, they muſt be relieved; the” their 
müsfortunes are wilfully brought upon 
memſtlves: they mult not be Weed to 
periſh, as a late publication ignorantly aud 
eruelly maintains. Humanity forbids it 
as firongly, as good' policy would Preſcribe 
proper meaſures to prevent it. It is very 
pratticable to frame ſuch laws for the relief 
of the poor, as would render the mainte- 
malte of ſuch, as are really neceſſitous, 

much 


out the leaſt diminution of their 1 com- 
fort. Not by ſtarving the | poor, but by the 
uſe of ſich means as might | N 
e een 
9.7. It is quite Velide my N oj 
poſe to enter thoroughly into a diſquiſition 
of this matter, I will, however, make a few 
obſervations, hoping it may engage ſome 
perſon better qualified, to draw up a plan, 
which being put into execution, would 
effectually anſwer the deſired purpoſe. In 
cities and corporate towns, where magi- 
ſtrates always reſide, the church wardens 
and overſeers of the poor can manage them 
with much leſs trouble, than in towns and 
villages, where no magiſtrate is near. 
There are many places, and populous ones 
too, where no juſtice of the peace lives 
within ten miles of the place ; ; I knew one, 
to whom the poor cqnſtantly applied, who | 
lived fifteen miles from the town. A juſtice 
at ſuch a diſtance could know nothing of 
the affairs of the pariſh, but from infor- 
mation. The poor therefore were gail 
running fifteen miles to the juſtice, I - 
* com- 
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complaints againſt the orerſeers, for not 


allowing them what. they thought was 


right. Upon this the overſeers are ſum- 


moned to ſhew cauſe, why ſuch” poor per- 


ſon ſhould not be relieved. This being 
often repeated, proves intolerably trouble- 


N ſome to the officers, and expenſive too, and 


ſoon make them determine to comply | 
with the demand of the poor perſon, 
though ever ſo unteaſonable; rather than 
be obliged to go thirty miles, to and from 
the Juſtice, two or three times a werk. 


4 


1 8. Tbis naturally points out 2 great 
defect in, our laws reſpecting the Poor. 
To. put it in the power of every poor per- 
ſon to load the officers with great loſs of 
time, trouble and expence, Is certain 
moſt unreaſonable. The church wardens, 

and overſeers of the poor, are choſen out 
of the better ſort of pariſhioners, and as 
they live upon the ſpot, and are acquainy 
ed with the manner of life, and other cit- 


5 cumſtances of the poor, it is cruel to ſub- 


ject them to the hardſhips complained of, 


The officers are never leſs. than four, five, 
or fix in number, if to theſe were added 


. the 


Runat Aakkeskng⸗ 2 


whe miaittgr of ing parith and ed gfithe 
pariſhioners who. choſ e, $0, attend at their 


to apply for relief z ſurely their arders.coul 
not want to be. amended. by p; 70 05 of 
the peace, who. may be impoſed on. by the 
crafty, and ener on to givę 2 an une 3. 
ſonable order; he cannot inform, t 


f: 
judgment © 2. of 1 theirs. in this 


5 5 is preferable to his, To J Do. 
many of the: better ſort t of people, would 
combine to ſtarve the poor through e 7 
elty,. coyetouſneſe, or any other evil d 

poſition, is to draw. A. moſt A OY 
and impious picture of mankind, perfedly | 
ſhocking to humanity. Beſides, the, 1. 
medy propoſed is inadequate. to the evil 
the infant, the aged, the ſick 44 =, 
are the proper ae of relief ; thoſe can- 


14011 


. laben. bY is the pot 0 
lain, who ſpends his. money at an ale 
houſe that ſhould. ſupport. his family, and 
then becauſe the officers do not ſubmit to 
his unreaſonable demands, runs to the 
- 4%; "0g 77 juſtice, 


weekly meetings, Ware the paupers. are 
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juſtice, merely to occaſion them the trou- 
ble and expence of going too. If he does 
not meet with the unreaſonable ſucceſs 
there that he deſires, he then runs quite 
away, and leaves his whole family a bur- 
then upon the pariſh, which too often con- 
tinues until he is brought home bones 
| = and a N heavy nn.” 
6. 9. oY is a 170 deſirable ching to . 
vent ſuch abuſe, which might be done 
with very little trouble, by enacting that 
no tradeſmen, artificer, farmer, or any o- 
ther perſon whatever, ſhall employ any 
perſon who ſhall not be a pariſhioner there, 
unleſs ſuch perſon who may aſk employ- _ 
ment ſhall produce a certificate under the 
hands of the miniſter, church wardens and 
overſeers, or of three of them at the leaſt, 
 fignifying their conſent and approbation 
of leaving his pariſh to ſeek employment; 
and in ſuch caſe the maſter who may agree 
to employ him, ſhall write to the /pariſh 
_ officers, adviſing them when he'ſet' ſuch 
perſon to work, the wages he pays him, 
or the money he may earn, one half of 


en he mall reſerve in hand, towards 
the 
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the maintenance and ſupport of ſuch per- 
ſons family. And ãn caſe any perſon ſhall 
apply for employment. nat being able to 
produce ſuch certificate he! ſhall imme - 
diately cauſe him to be apprehended, and 
the pariſh ſhall paſs him back again to-his 
own pariſh as a vagrant, the expence of 
which ſhall be repaid by the pariſh to 
which he belongs. And in caſe any per- 
ſon ſo applied to, ſhall neglect or re- 
fuſe to comply herewith, he ſhall ſor- 
feit twenty pounds, to be paid on de- 
mand, to the pariſh the vagrant belonged 
to; and, in default to e ay n 
fenen aft Heel „ gt! 
i 9. 10. pd: fach "24S as this modi 
have very-. beneficial effects, as it would 
put a ſtop to much miſchief, committed 
by idle diſorderly people; who, when they 
think they are likely to be detected, care 
very little about it, as they have nothing 
to do but to run away, and avoid the 
puniſnment due to their erimes. Was 
ſuch a ſeheme as this prgperly put into 
execution, the preventing families from 
e buethenſome, would be the leaſt 
AI. © part 
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part o o het advantag e. For being by this 
means liable to be diſcoberecdd Theres 
5 | they run, they would be e afraid to t 
£ enter upon ſchemes of villany, which they 

now ractiſe with little dread, as they = 
| it fo very eaſy to eſcape juſtice, by fi: 
| ing themſelves at 4 diſtance. e A” * 


. r. 1 obſerved before, that th Poor 

in many places, are become exceedingly 
burthenſome, and that the officers duty 

is attended with great trouble, and ſome 

expence: it is therefore, reaſonable and 

ü fit; that the poor ſhould'/be managed and 
kept on the eaſieſt terms poſſible, and 

with as little trouble to the officers, as 

may be conſiſtent with the well being of 

the poor. In order to this, 1 do think 

the whole management ſhould' be left to 

the miniſter, the officers, and the reſt of 

the pariſhioners from firſt to laſt, with- 

out being ſubject to the controul or order 

= of any juſtice of the peace. It is the 
. ſource of great trouble and expence, with⸗ 
out anſwering the leaſt good purpoſe what- 
ever. The miniſter and officers ſhould be 


inveſted with proper powers to go through 
the 
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the whole buſineſs, as effectually to all in- 
tents and purpoſes, as the juſtices may or 
can do. A diffolute felldw dyould not 
then dare to fit half his time in an ale- 
houſe, when he knew the officers of their 
own authority could apptehend him, and 
commit him to bridewell, and inflict ſuch 
further puniſhment as the law directs. 
I am ſure this would have a great in- 
fluence on thoſe diforderly people; and be 
the means of exciting induſtry and good 
order: and therefore, I could heartily wiſh 
to ſee ſuch a an amendment take place. wo, 


f 
. * 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the utility of baking coniplete ts of the 
Inhabitants of 7 Pariſb. 


l. 1. HERE is ancthet thing I wil 

juſt mention here only; as 1 
intend to treat more fully of it in ano- 
ther place; which I conceive would be of 
great public utility. The overſeers are by 
the nature of their office, obliged to take 
liſts of moſt of the inhabitants. In the 

X 4 rate 
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in another liſt, they have the names of 


in their pariſh ; which being collected, 


nually repeated, it would afford certain 


rate or aſſeſſment, they bave a liſt of the 
names of all the payers in the pariſh; and 


all the poor that are relieved: with a little 
more trouble then, they might take the 
names of ſuch who neither pay nor re- 
ceive, which in moſt places would not be 
very great, and then they would have com- 
pleat liſts of all the people of the pariſh, 
With little more trouble, the number in 
each family, their names and age might 
be taken. The ſeveral officers of each 
pariſh would then be in poſſeſſion of the 
number, names, and age of every perſon 


would give the whole throughout the 
King's dominions. Was this to be an- 


principles to draw many uſeful conclu- 
ſions from, which might prove very ad- 
vantageous to the public. It appears in 
the groſs, a work of infinite labour; but 
when divided among the officers of, each 
parith it would become oY” Jt Pak 


4 2. This, 1 to many, may appear a very 


unneceſſary trouble; not likely to anſwer 
any 
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any good purpoſe. But was it conſiſtent 
with the deſign of this eſſay, I could de- 
monſtrate that many great advantages, 
might with eaſe be derived from it; no 
leſs than the prevention, in a great mea - 
ſare, of cheats, thieves, impoſtors and rob- 
bers; as by an eaſy contrivance in this 
caſe, the identity of every man's "perſon 
might be infallibly aſcertained, and con- 
ſequently a robber, impoſtor, _ would 
1 little e to agb | 


S 3. * a tin like this, ——_ vil 
lany is practiſed in every poſſible ſhape, 
and great as it is, is daily encreaſing. One 
would imagine little need be ſaid to en- 
force a meaſure, which promiſes ſo much 
good to the public. How. reaſonable ſo- 
ever this may appear, I will not take upon 
me to anſwer, that it will ever meet with 
a reaſonable trial. There is an incredible 
remiſsneſs and indifference in moſt men 
towards every thing, that does not im- 
mediately and directly tend towards their 
own particular advantage. However, the 
ſucceſs and encouragement of ſuch a ſcheme 
will be fully e when it is properly 

and 
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and tally explained, which" bs s intended to 
be done, 7 ſoon as a convenient oppotty- 
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quently warp the judgment, and 
make men violent in the defence of one 
ſcheme to the utter deſtruction of another; 
th& perhaps equally uſeful and deſtreable 
under Unefent circumſtances. WOES 


S. 2. The truth of this ble öätlon * 
pears no where in a ſtronger light, than 
in the cnteſt between tlie advocates for 
the old and new huſbandry. They can- 
not be contented to uſt eſther as circum- 
ſtances may require, and render fit and 
uſeſul; but one muſt be eſtabliſhed uni- 
verſally to the utter extirpation of the o- 
ter, or all is not right. In the . 
Ing Park of this work, I have ſhewn that 

a both 
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both may be uſed occalionally f to advan- 
tage, and that it is very wrong, for a 
farmer to reject either becauſe it is new. 
or old. The only conſideration that ſhould 
weigh with him 1s, which is moſt likely 
to be attended with ſuperior advantage, 
and that only ſhould determine his choice. 
1 have known the drill method decryed 
from the ſmallneſs of the crop, when 
compared with the broad caſt, on the ſame 
land; but that is an erroneous _ Way of 
judging. Such a compariſon affords no 
criterion to diſtinguiſh the ſuperior me- 
thod. For it is not the quantity of pro- 
duce, but the neat proceeds the farmer 
ſhould be governed by. One field may 
produce twenty buſhels of wheat to the 
acre, another but ten; the firſt” may be 
a lofing crop, the latter a gaining one. 
This I have known happen more than 
once, and ſo muſt many others, Who re- 
ſide in counties, where a farmer cannot 
dreſs and manure an acre properly for 
wheat under four pounds, and where 
twenty buſhels is deemed a good crop. 
Here, if in the drill method a farmer can 
get a eight buſhels by dint of horſe- 


hoeing, 
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| hoeiag, without the expence of 'manure, 
he will get more ſhillings towards the 
rent of his land, by the latter method 
of culture, than ants can do TO. wy the 
former. gy eflsr ad . 
'F Of 1511 am certain from experience, that 
the drill culture may be practiſed to great 
comparative advantage, in many articles, 
and under many circumſtances; and I am 
ſorry to obſerve, that ſome of the op- 
poſers of this practice, has treated the 
memory of the late ingenious Mr. Torr, 
to whoſe labours the world is much in- 
debted, with great want of candour, and 
unfriendly reflection. That he did not 
die in very affluent circumſtances, is no 
impeachment of his method of culture, 
nor of his honour or veracity. I had not 
the pleaſure of his perſonal acquaintance, 
but I am acquainted with ſome that had. 
I have been informed his eſtate was much 
too ſmall to maintain a family. genteely, 
and grow rich, beſides continual ill health, 
many . years | before his death, muſt help 
to impair his fortune. This, however, is 
difingeniouſly imputed to his obſtinacy in 
proſecuting 
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proſecuting a method of culture, which 
greatly hurt if n not ruined him. IND 


"=p = in . *F % * 4 * ö [4 » # 


8. 4. From all accounts he was a man 
of undoubted veracity; he tells us he ptac- 
tiſed the drill huſbandry upon a large ſcale, 
having ſometimes one hundred actes of 
wheat in a year; that he followed the prac- 
tice upon ſome lands twelve or thirteen 
years; that his crops were larger at laſt 
than at firſt, and his land not only in 
finer, but in richer condition than when 
he began the practice. Struck with his 
ſucceſs and the advantages of his method, 
and convinced and fatisfied by the reaſon- 
ableneſs of his principles, many perſons of 
great note and reſpectable characters, have 
been induced to make trials of his me- 
thod, which in numberleſs inſtances, ſuc- 
ceeded beyond the moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tion. I will mention a few that occur tb 
my memory, who upon the moſt careful 
trials, made on large ſcales of experiments 
often repeated, declare in. favour of the 
drill method. Theſe are the late Lord 
Viſcount Townſhend, Sir Digby Legard, 

M. Du 
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z 44 


M. Du Ha 115 M. de Chatcauvieux, Ms 
Miller, an Mr. Baker, "F gentleman of 


Ireland. This is a very ſhort liſt to what 
might be given; but is ſurely abundantly 
ſufficient to outweigh. intereſted experi- 
ments, tho' made by thouſands. Expe- 
riments made on the poor narrow ſcale 
of | 2 rood of ground, are unworthy 
the name ; indeed they have little le 
and can ſerve no other purpoſe, but to 
talk about i in the ample 3 field of a 
moſt r wing work. 

6 5. 9 cannot on this occaſion, help 
taking notice of the, moſt unwarrantable 
partiality exerciſed by ſome writers, in 
conſtantly referring and appealing to ſuch 
paltry experiments, as to the touchſtone 
or ſtandard of truth. * would beg Jeaye 
to aſk all ſuch, if the pretended experi- 
ments of one, who. manifeſtly wrote with 
intereſted VIEWS, ought. to be ſet in com- 
petition with, or can be deemed evidence 
of equal force, with thoſe of the reſpect- 
able difiatereſted gentlemen abovemen- 
tioned? Were the experiments made by 
Lord Townſend on .the culture of tur- 


nips 
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aips true and, geppine., or were, they frau- 
dulent and deceitful Were the extenſive 
experiments made, by Sir Digby Legard, 
honeſt and fair; 3; or were my, intended 
as impoſitions on. the public ? + repeat 
the ſame queſtiops with reſpect to the 
reſt of the gentlemen, partpularly, Me: 
Miller, (whoſe veracity I think equal to 
any man's); and Mr. Baker, oe 1 — 
riments were very numerous, extenſive, 
and conducted with great {kill and care? 
If theſe gentlemens veracity ſtand un- 
impeached; how dare any man place the 
ſingle teſtimony « of an intereſted haſty wri- 
de oppoſition to them, and make his 
concluſions the. teſt of truth? If they are 
impeached or ſoſpected of diſhoneſt prac- 
tices, let the accuſer ſtand forth and make 
good his charge againſt them. | Until that 
is done, no regard ought to be paid to 
concluſions deduced rom experiments, 
which in many inſtances, militate againſt, 
and invalidate each other. tt 
6 6. Notwithſtanding alt that has been 
ſaid to the contrary, by the intereſted ex- 
perimentor, ang by thoſe who on Certain 
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occaſions, endeavour to ſupport him, it is 
a moſt certain truth, that there' are few 
plants or vegetables cultivated in England 
for the uſe of man or beaſt, but receive 
great encouragement and benefit, from the 
earth in which they grow, being well 


pulverized and broken; and the moſt ef- 


fectual way to do this, is by the horſe-hoe 
or hoe-plough, whilſt they are growing, 
and this is not to be done unleſs the crop 
is planted i in drills or rows. 


§. 7. The drilling of beate and hoeing 
of turnips, are all the advantages theſe 
gentlemen are willing to allow Mr. Tull 
has given the farmer; indeed, the latter 
I think he does not claim, for it was in 
uſe before his time; unleſs in the drill 
way cultivated with the horſe-hoe, which 
is what they do not ſeem to mean. 80 
that beans are the only article they al- 
low can be cultivated to advantage, ac- 
cording to the drill or new method of 
huſbandry. . 


§. 8. I am forry to diſſent ſo widely 


from thoſe gentlemens opinion; but they 
are 


are ditectly. cunsstyäo une tabblerm 
of ealtation, cos thdryito fa d Sablül d - 
on indubitable Pee eber V7 5 
own „3 4 10 nem dee en e 
„ 14014 agg big eee ow 
b The principles of the new bulbec 
deu, are univerſally allowed and maintain- 
ed; they are allowed by themiſelves. TU 
pulyerize the ſail, to exterminate weelfls, 
and to give: freſh earth to the plants whilſt 
in a growing ſtate, and to (et them out 
at a proper diſtance, that they may have 
ſun and freſh air, and competent room 
for their roots and branches to extend and 
grow, is what every prudent cultivator 
endeavours to effect, as far a circum 
ſtances will allow or permit, In Kitchen 
gardens it is univerſally practiſed, and it: 
is no impeachment. of the principles that 
it is not more generally practiſed in che 
field; for as I have already obſetved, a 
lands that lie much out of à level, all 
ſtiff clays, and ſtrong/binding-tarths;/ 224d - 
all ſtoney lands are not proper for this 
mode of culture, and I believe, no one 
erer wiſhed ot hoped ten ſes ir take place 
in ſuch; yet L. Aver it may be practiſed: 
'T 
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to great advantage in others, and that 
many articles cannot be ſo advantageouſly 
2 ramp in * by Err 3 


1 
. 6. Thoſe articles are not a ow; 
lucerne; all the various kinds of cabbages, 


' beans, peaſe, the turnip rooted cabbages 


of both ſorts,” carrots, 'parſnips, potatoes, 
and I will venture to add turnips; and 
Jam clearly of opinion, that ſaint- fbin 
and burnet will in time be found to be 


of the number. Peaſe are deemed im- 


proper for this mode of eulture by ſo 
gentlemen, on the authority of their great 
experiment maker. They ſay, this cul. 
ture is improper for peaſe, becauſe the 
hoe-plough cannot be worked in the in- 


tervals, without deſtroying the vines. I 


aver from my own experience, that if the 
ſeaſon is not too wet, they may be very 
well hoed twice, before the vines cover 
the ground too much, by which means 
the intervals may be kept in tilth, the 
weeds extirpated, and the crop greatly 
invigorated. I had a field of ſeveral acres 
" _—_ men in the year 1771, 

4 f 2286, 1+ 194 OL 
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which ſucceeded. perfectiy well, and a. 
forded a plentiful crop. The advantages 
of - this method id not confined to the 
preſent erop. Peaſe are ah âtmellorsting 
crop; and eften planted to clean and im“ 
prove the ground. If Mön broad caſt 
they eannot be hoed; which is the great 


means of effecting the chief end 4 med 


at; for if not hoed; the Weeds row ü 
with the peaſe, ſhed their ſceds, atid 
the ground as foul, and as much out of 
tilth as before. Indeed few people are 
poifeſſed of u horfe-Hog;"Bat-ir- is ver 
common in imptbved Töuntes Lor th 


farmer to ſow peaſe in drills br row. ab 
bud-hoe chem once at wan OY 


F. 11. Peta ks may ken 5 bs 
_ me, that 1 ſhebld pit tutnips into the 
lift, they having been ſo long and ſo ſuc< 
ceſsfully cultivated. But how have they 
been cultivated? miſerably indeed, whete - 
they have not been hoed. Every one ae- 
ktowledges the neceſſity of. 'hoting tur- 
nips, in order to have a gobd crop. The 
only queſtion then is, whether turnips 
fown in rows or drills and horſe-hoed, 
TS 2 do 
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do not afford as good a crop as i whien 
hand- had, and at a fan deſs expence. . Af 
ctedit is, to; be; given o Mr. Tull, Lotd 
abr Mr. Miller, tand Mr., Baker, 
e advantages are greatly, in favour of 
the drill method; and; ſurely the teſti- 
mony of theſe: gentlemeg, is not to be in · 
validated by concluſions, drawn from ex- 
periments, Which do not ſupport them, 
but often contradict 950 refute, one ano- 


—— 


Heu, um ES G28 -e.bd 0h), E N 2443 
S118 : 21005 yg! bazul 221 1012 ei 
+1 \, 12. Lucerne is another ucticle ihe 
I. appreh end, cannot be, advantageouſly 
cultivated here, in any other method than 
in rows of a ſufficient width, for a ſmall 
plough to be worked freely between them; 
two feet I have found by experience; to 
be fully ſufficient . for the purpoſe. This 
is univerſally allowed to bea very valus- 
able article of culture, and it is a matter 
of much concern, that it has made its way 
no better here! the true reaſon ſeems; to 
have been, the want of due attention to 
the proper method of culture. I am ſa- 
tisfied it is not very difficult in its ſoil, 
if we avoid a Wet bottom, tho' the richer. 
„ the 
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= land; the more” abündaft Will be the 
„nike every ching e elſe; but it will” 
80 and flouriſh in 'a midling ſdil with 
prudent management. The 'gfeateſt ene- 
my it meets with in our climate is weeds,” 
and more eſpecially natural graſs. 1 had 
ſome rows of plants dug u up the beginning 
of this month, November, that ſtood too 
thick, they were ſown in July two years 
ſince. Some of the roots were eighteen 
inches long, and as big as my middle 
finger, how much longer I cannot tell, 
being all broke off. The natural graſs 
had fo eſtabliſhed” itſelf on the crowns of 
the plants, and ſo - interwoven its roots 
among the roots of the lucerne, that it 
was with great difficulty they were diſ- 
placed without ſplitting and tearing the 
lucerne to pieces. This accounts for 
graſs ſo effeQually deſtroying itin a Tow 
years, : 


my 


2 * 


F. 13. Notwithſtanding the cultivation 
of lucerne has, in general, met with poor 
ſucceſs, yet I have not the leaſt doubt, 
but it may be cultivated to great advan- 
tage. It has been pretended by ſome, 

5 Y 3 that 
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that they have ſucceeded in the broaſhcaſt, 
way, but it is evident that, 1 in general, 
that method will by v0 means anſwer; 
for the graſs in three ot four years, moſt : 
certainly. deſtroys it, unleſs more expence 
is. beſtowed than it will repay. - But if 
you will carefully obſerve! the following 
directions, I have not the leaſt doubt 7 
it We yy ee Jour E pe 


85 14 Let the field you: Jptond to 
be made as fine and as clean as you-can; 
if you cannot compaſs this, without gix- 
ing it a ſummer and winter fallow, by 
all means let it be done. Frequent plough- 
ings in the ſummer, dragging and har- 
rowing, can hardly fail to deſtroy the 
weeds, and, bring the land into good tilth; 
you will, find this by far the eaſieſt ex- 
pence. In April your land being very 
fine, make ſhallow drills the whole length 
of your field, at the diſtance of two feet, 
one from the other; in theſe. ſow your 
ſeed thin, and cover. it very ſhallow, a- 
bout half an inch deep. In about two 
months it will, be fit to cut, which ſhould 
be done as ſoon as in is pretty much in 

bloom; 
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bloom; this; ſhould. be. cleared off as ſoon 


as you can conveniently, to give the plants 
room to ſhoot again; which they will 
ſoon do, and be fit to cut again in Aus 
guſt, This being cleared off, if weeds 
or graſs begin to appear in the intervals, 
a ſmall plough ſhould be run up and 
down the rows, at a convenient | diſtance 
from the plants, ſo as not to injure them, 
forming a ridge in the middle of the in- 
tervals. When the weeds have lain a 
few days to wither, the ſmall plough with 
two mould boards, ſhould be run up and 
down the middle of the ridge, which 
will return the earth to the plants, and 
encourage their growth. In two months 
more it will be fit to cut again, which 
being done and cleared off, you muſt a- 
gain recur to the uſe of the {mall plough 
as before; and, after laying in a ridge a 
few days, muſt. be again divided and re- 
ſtored to the plants as before. You will 
before winter have another ſmall growth, 
which ſhould: be eat down with ſheep, 
but they ſhould by no means be conti- 
nued longer than to eat down the ſhoots, 
for ſhould they eat. the crown off the 
8 plant, 
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plant, it would deſtroy it. In Novembe 

or December, if the weather permits, the 
ſmall plough should be run up by each 
ſide of the rows, and the earth turned 
into the middle of the interval, forming 
a ridge there to continue until March, 
and then to be returned to the plants by 
the plough with a double” mould board. 
In April or May you may expect the lu- 
cerne will be high enough to cut, which 
' ſhould be done as ſoon as the flowers ap- 
pear pretty thick, and ſhould again be 
cleared off ſoon, that the new ſhoots may 
not be retarded. If weeds again appear, 
you muſt again recur to the uſe of your 
plough, turning the earth into the middle 
of the intervals. As the roots by this 
time will have fo firmly eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves, as not to be eaſily eradicated, in- 
ſtead of the plough with two mould boards, 
I would uſe the drill harrow, which at 
once levels the ground and brings away 
the weeds, The plough and harrow may 
be uſed alternately, as occaſion may re- 
quire. 'By continuing. this practice, you 
will undoubtedly in two or three years 
time, ſo firmly eſtabliſh your plants, that 

8 | you 
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you may depend upon à laſting ſugc 
if your ground be. not remarkably poor ; 
in that caſe, you, muſt help it now and 
then with ſome. proper dreſſing; ſuch as 
athes of any ſort, malt duſt, or good rotten 
dung, laid upon the middle 0 the in- 
tervals in the winter, and the earth turn- 
ed upon it by the plough, will afford 
great encouragement to the growth in 
the e 2 | 
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BU ANT. 
6 1.FF\HIS is an article that has been 

greatly recommended for the 
winter and early ſpring feed of cattle. 
Some perſons have been profuſe in their 
accounts of its great utility and uſe, while 
others have decryed it altogether as much. 
Moſt certain it is that cattle will eat it 
very well in ſome places, and that they 
cannot be brought to it in others. This 


unuſual difference ſeems to be owing to 
ER 
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the difference of ſoil; cherefore it is moſt 
adviſcable firſt to make a ſmall trial, for 
it would be to no purpoſe to plant # large 
quantity, > n u 
to A . N 7% 
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IR ad are ſome age d hat pe- 
culiat to this plant, which are much in 
its favour, where the cattle eat it freely. 
It will grow and thrive in very poor 
ground, it beats the ſevereſt weather of 
our winters without injury, and if laid up 
in time before winter, it affords good pa- 
ſture for cattle in the ſpring, long before 
any other green herbage is to be got; this 
renders it exceedingly valuable to the far- 
mer, Wwho has many ewes and lambs to 
provide for. But my deſign in mention 
ing of it here, is to ſne how I apprehend. 
it may be cultivated upon very poor land 
to; good advantage, which is by the new 
method of ae. 5 W the uſe of 


. diredions proper for the ma- 


ps of this plant, are the ſame as 


thoſe given for * with this diffe- 
rence, 
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rence, that the” rows need not be mort 
than twenty inches apart, nor need it be 
hoed ſo often; for this plant is ſo hardy, 
that it defies graſs and moſt forts of weeds. 
I do not mean they do not hurt it where 
they abound, 'but 1 cannot A ee it f in 


—_ nn 
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20G 4. If e you are - polled + of 
any fields that are of a poor looſe foil, 
next to barren, and ſo circumſtanced that 
they cannot well be manured, I would 
adviſe you to try one, or a part of one, 
with burnet, planted agreeable to the di- 
rections given for lucerne; it may be 
ſown any time from March to Auguſt; if 
ſown early it may be fed twice the firſt 
fummer, but I much queſtion if the bur- 
then will be ever great enough to mow on 
ſuch poor land, without any manure. If 
ſown in Auguſt, you will have an early 
feed in the ſpring. Let it be horſe-hoed 
and harrowed, with the drill harrow, twice 
in the ſummer, at the moſt proper times, 
which will be ſufficient to keep down the 
weeds, and invigorate the plants. After 
the firſt year it may be fed three times 


from 


from, April to October, and by the uſe 
of; the horſerhoe, it will he conſtantly im- 
Proying . Thus land not worth more than 
half a crown an acre, may be encreaſed 
to four times, yea often to eight times 
that value, at a very eaſy expence, and 
continued ſo for many years, at the 
charge of two or three horſe-hoein gs, which 
eannot be more than own Ag. an 
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e bn 
— 5. This i is not matter 7 mere FEY 
nion without foundation, as will clearly 
appear from the following facts. In the 
year 1768, I cauſed a ſquare patch, about 
a quarter of an acre, to be ſowed with 
burnet; I ordered it to be ſown in rows, 
with a view to cultivate it with the hoe- 
plough, but my bailiff, who was averſe 
to the practice, performed the ſowing fo 
IIl, that there was no horſe-hoeing it, with - 
out deſtroying the plants; they were there= 
fore ſuffered to grow the ſame as if ſown 
broad caft. In the ſpring 1769, the plants 
were, got up a tolerable height; in order 
to ſee if my ſheep would eat it, I had a 
good parcel of weathers turned * the 
eld 
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field in the evening. Phe reſt] of the 
field was in fallow; ſo they had no chocs, 
they mult either eat burnet or nothing! 
J ſtood at a diſtance, in another: field; how 
ping to ſes them fall greedily 0 it as it 
had been faid” they did in Surry but in 
this I was much! diſappointed, for- they 
paſſed over the burnet, taking little no- 
tice of it, and viſited every paxt of the 
field. At length they returned; and ſome 
few of them began to pick upon it, but 
not as upon à dainty. It grocping dark 
I returned home not very well pleaſed with 
my fitſt eſſay on burnet. The next morn⸗ 
ing, however, Freturned to the held, and 
was then agreeably ſurptized to find hey 
had eat up evety blade, and the center of 
the plants very low. The ſheep were then 
driven out, and the field hut up f in as 
bout three months other ſheep Were turn- 
ed i in, which cleared the herbage as be- 
fore. Incouraged by this ſmall trial, I 
planted wro poor dry fields in the year 
1769 the plants came up well,” ſtood Lehe 
winter without the leaſt injury to tlie m_ 
bage, and are ſtill healthy, but poor. 
was ſown broad caſt, and has had no ma- 
nure. 


ute rug not a W will, 8 
the ſtanding, (as it cannot he hoed) unleſs 
I beſtow ſume manure, which I intend do- 
ing this winter 1771. But to ay 
| thevery poot field, in which the ſquar 
patch was ſown in 1568. The reſt 8 = 
field was ſeveral times ploughed and hat» 
rowed in the courſe of this ſummer; the 
beginning of November, as I was paſſing 
over the field with my bailiff, I took no: 
| tice that the plants in the outſide rows 
of the ſquare patch, were vaſtly larger, 
and more luxuriant than the inner rows, 
and that they were ſo, on every ſide of the 
patch. He allowed there was. ſix times 
as much herbage on the ſaid rows, as 
there was upon the ſame number in any 
other part of the patch, and that it could 
be owing, to no other cauſe than the ac- 
tion of che plough and hatrow that had 
been uſed near them. This indeed was 
too plainly the cauſe to admit of the leaſt 
doubt; therefore it certainly follows, had 
— practice been uſed. in reſpect 
the teſt of the rows, their produce muſt 
have been equally good; and conſequent- 
* that ſuch poor land may be helped to 


pr O- 
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produce a very beneficial crop of this plant, 
by the ſole uſe of the horſe-hoe, and feed- 
ing off the crop. particulatly with ſheep ; 
which would be an W e in the 
proportion of four 40, one at leaſt, 


98.6. I would, however, adviſe, tas 
when the field is to be eiten down, that 
a ſu cient number. of ſheep, or Hthet cat- 
tle, be turned upop 3 it to bat it (wii in 
as ſhort a time as can be gone conyenicht- | 
ly; as ſupps poſe in a forth . three 
weeks, that the geld may gain mut 
up. and the Fri em ſhoots be Sale d ris 
protected im their growth. A mh num 
ber of cattle pit in - large field, keep 
nibling and cropplag the” young, tender, 
and moſt delicate ſhoots, which ſo uch 
impedes the growth, that the produce 
never arrives to maturity, and alfa 
ly the quantity of it is greatly leſſened 
thereby. I am erſudded this obſervation 
will hola good utiiverſally, in ctops fowh 
broad caſt, as well as ſuch ks are cultivared 
upon the N of the e 


wort i 


* 
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5 5 £ thi 5s Plant is inoft comme y 


| cultivated 0 on poor, dry, thallow 
ſoilz, 485 in general has been found to 

ſucceec beſt. there; 1 have, not the leaſt ; 
doubt but, Ar, Tulls method. of cultiva; 
ting it in fille, is in — he beſt, 
Hpog. Fe, 1 chalky foils, thi 
plant ſown broad, caſt, is, found, to. ſuc- 
ceed better .than ſown broad, bid on bet⸗ 
ter land, where, the Staſs and weeds 
frequently. get up, and deſtroy it. But 
was it to he ſown in. drills or, rows, at 
twenty inches, or two feet diſtance, row 
from row, and the intervals kept clean, 
there cangot be the- leaſt doubt but it 
might be kept vigorous and ſtrong, as 
long as the owner might chuſe to con- 


E 


tinue it. It. is true, . the crop could not 
be ſo large the two or three firſt years, 
but i it would be continually encreaſing, and 

after 
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after that time woule "probably" equal the 
beſt broad caſt, even in its moſt flouriſhs 
ing ſtate. | I have à field of faintfoih that 
was ſown broad caſt laſt ſpring, it is a dry 
and ſweet but ſhallow ſoil, much pains 
were taken to clean it thoroughly. The 
plants came up well and grew apace, but 
at this time It is ſo full of weeds, "though 
it was hand weeded in the ſummer, that 
I am perſuaded it Will not continue above 
two years at moſt. My future attempts 
in cultivating this plant, ſhall therefore 
be according to the new method; not 
doubting but it will ſucceed with this 
plant, as I am ſatisfied, from my own ob- 
ſervation, that lucerne and burnet may be | 
more advantageouſly cultivated in that me- 
thod upon many ſoiks, than in the broad 
caſt way; and I am fatisfied, that the ſame 
advantageous ſucceſs would attend moſt of 
the roots, plants and ſeeds cultivated in 
9 in a mode fimilar to this, | 

g. 2. The intereſting and important 
queſtion is not, whether the old or new 
huſbandry i is the / moſt advantageous in a 


general view of practice. It is granted 
the 
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the old method is more generally practica- 
ble, and therefore more uſeful. But the 
true queſtion is, whether upon certain lands 
particularly circumſtanced, the new me- 
thod may not be advantageouſly practiſed, 
W N the old method cannot, and this 
a great variety of articles? 1 think. 1 
+. proved. they may, and I am ſatisfied 
the true judgment in practice is, to uſe 
both as different een * render 
e. | 


$. 3 " Clover; is very S * 
ted, 5 as to greatly exceed the three ar- 
ticles aboye- mentioned taken together. 
But I do not know if either of them, if 
cultivated on ſuitable land, would not be 
equally profitable at leaſt, For it muſt be 
conſidered, that cloyer ſeldom laſts longer 
than two years, and that it cannot be re- 
newed but at a conſiderable expence; 
whereas theſe are abiding plants ; and may 
be continued twenty, or as many years as 
you pleaſe, without che e of freſn 
ente. 


54. 
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F. 4. Ameliorating crops. are as fre- 
quently planted with a view to clean, fer- 
tilize, and bring the land into good tilth, 
as they are on account of the profit ex- 
pected to ariſe from them; but do they in 
any conſiderable degree anſwer this pur- 
poſe, or is the crop in itſelf valuable in 
the general, without they are duly and 
properly hoed, either by hand or horſe ? 
Few of the leguminous kind can be hoed 
at all, either by hand or horſe, unleſs they 
are planted in rows, and all the reſt might 
be hoed by hand with more eaſe, and at 
far leſs expence if planted in the ſame man- 
ner. But if upon repeated trials it hath 
been found, that horſe-hoeing is not only 
performed much cheaper, but is alſo at- 
tended with greater advantages; could any 
thing but perverſeneſs endeavour totally to 
condemn the practice? What would a field 
of turnips, carrots, parſnips, or cabbages 
be worth, if ſuffered to remain as they 
are ſown, without being ſet out at pro- 
per diſtances;: and well cleaned and hoed ? 
The crop would be of no value, and the 
land but little improved, unleſs" the whole 
Y was ploughed in'by way of manure. A 

J L 2 mode 
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mode of planting, that admits of the earth 
being well ftirred, broken, and cleaned of 
weeds, is equal to a year's fallow, excluſive 
of the advantage of a crop; but an ameliorat- 
ing crop planted in ſuch manner as not to 
admit of being hoed, &c. is in a great mea- 
ſure preventing the advantages intended by 
the mode of practice, Which is in ſome 
meaſure at leaſt converting an ameliorating 
crop into an exhauſting one, a veryi Incon- 


fiſtent practice indeed! 4 


. 
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§. 1. T HOUOH incloſing is reckoned 

one of the greateſt modern im- 
provements, I had an inclination to paſs it 
over unnoticed ; not that I am of opinion, 
that land when incloſed is. not of more 
value, than when it lies in large com- 
mons, waſtes, &c. I know there are many 
thouſand acres in England that are very 
rapable of improvement, and I believe 

many 


* 
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many more that would by no means anſwer 
the expence. Notwithſtanding which, I 
I believe where it is, or may be attempted 
to be done, it will in general be found 
not to anſwer; my reaſons for thinking ſo, 
I have in ſome meaſure given before, which 
is, the great decreaſe of the uſeful labour» 
ing people. This is a moſt melancholy 
conſideration, and, in my opinion, ſeems 
to be the forerunner of many great and 
laſting evils; indeed the miſchief is al- 
ready ſeverely felt in many parts of the 
kingdom, and l fear is annually encreaſing. 
In many parts of England, labourers and 
working menial ſervants are not to be 
found to perform the neceſſary buſineſs, e- 
ſpecially in hay - making and harveſt; 
and was it not for itinerant Welch and 
Iriſh, the loſs and inconvenience would 
be more ſeverely felt; as it is, ſcarce a 
year paſſes but great loſſes are ſuſtained by 
many farmers, for want of timely afliſt- 
ance, To what purpoſe is it then to 
purſue ſchemes of incloſing, breaking up, 
and cultivating extenſive waſtes, heaths, 
and commons, which require five times 
the number of hands, when they are al- 

Z 3 | ready 
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ready found to be by no means ſufficient 
to do the neceſſary buſineſs required by 
the lands already in culture, to the beſt 
advantage for the occupiers. This great 
work then, I think, muſt be poſtponed 
for the employment of poſterity, when it 
is hoped the nation will become more 
populous, and what is ſtill greatly more to 
be ies, more © Tnduftrious. : 


8. 2. However, notwithſtanding the in- 
cloſing commons, &c. is not likely, in- 
deed cannot, be very general; there are 
many gentletnen who have extenſive moors 
and waſte lands, which they have a right, 
and may incline to incloſe in part, as op- 
portunity may offer. For the uſe of ſuch, 
1 ſhall give a few inſtructions for the 
making. fences, in a way, I think, leſs 
expenſive, more permanent and profitable, 
than is commonly uled or generally known. 
The fence I would recommend, is what 
is commonly uſed to the north of Exon 
and Crediton, in Devonſhire : it confiſts 
of two deepiſh ditches, and a bank raiſed 
in the middle of them. The ditches are 
three or our cet wide at top, one foot 

. at 
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at bottom, and three deep. The bank 
is about fix feet wide at bottom, and three 
feet at top, the height from the bottom 
of the ditch to the edge of the bank, is 
about fix feet, and riſes upon à flope on 
each fide. When the bank is well beaten 
and ſettled, they plant a hedge on each 
fide of the ſame, which leaves an inter- 
val on the top of the bank near three 
feet wide. In making thoſe banks, they 
have two things in view, one is to make 
a good fence to their grounds; the o- 
ther to provide a large quantity of wood 
for firing, and for the uſes of their farms. 
For this purpoſe : they, therefore, a uſe in 
planting their hedges, every ſort of plant 
that comes to their hands. Oak, aſh, 
beech, maple, bitch, withy, black-thorn, 
white-thorn, holly ; in ſhort, they refuſe 
nothing. Their hedges, in general, thrive 
amazingly, and are uncommonly luxu- 
riant, tho the foil is in general ſtony. and 
meager. But what is more” ſtrange is, 
that tho their hedges confiſt of ſuch a 
numerous mixture, they ſeem to be equally 
vigorous and ſtrong. However, there are 
two things in their management of this 


2 4 buſineſs 


buſineſs that 1 do not approve... one is 
the heterogenious mixture of ſuch a va 
rĩety of plants; the other is their letting 
them ſtand too long, e er they cut and 
make their hedges. It is not unc 
to ſee poles of oak and withy four or 
five inches diameter, which renders the 
bottom of their hedges thin, and more 
difficult to make good when cut. W bere- 
as: were they cut and properly made at 
five or ſix years growth, they would make 
fences almoſt impenetrable to man or beaſt. 
The intention of planting ſuch a variety, 
ſeems to be to furniſh wood for different 
purpoſes, -+ The oak, maple, and beech 
ufſually go to the fire, aſn and birch aß. 
ford many uſeful poles, withy and hazell, 
rods and ſpars for thatching, and the 
thorns and holly for making and mending 
temporary fences. But were their hedges 
to conſiſt of white or black-thorn, holly, 
crab, beech, or Spaniſh: cheſnut only, each 
would make a better fence than a wall, 
and be as beautiful as one could wiſh, 
with taking very W trouble to keep it 
in order. a | OY hos | 
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8. 3. The uncommon luxuriance of thoſe, 
hedges, can be owing. to nothing but the 
great quantity of well divided.zarth,/which. 
is thrown together in building the hank; 
I apptehendi the roots of the plants meet 
ing no reſiſtance, extend themſelves. great - 
ly, and eſtabliſh ſo firm a footing, which 
cauſes them to ſhoot ſo vigorouſly; ever 
after. Many of theſe hedges, by the ſize 
and appearance of their moots or. ſtools, 
ſeem to be ſixty years old at leaſt, and 
ſtill, perfectly flouriſhing. Could they be 
prevailed upon to cut and make them at 
five or ſix years growth, they would ſel- 
dom, if ever, want repairing, between 
the times of cutting; but the great quan- 
tity of wood they produce, when they 
ſtand twelve or fourteen years, is a my 
tation they cannot well withſtand; anc d by 


that means the * the beſt. hedges in 
the world. 


$. 4. In the — of thoſe. IC 
great regard ſhould be had to the nature 
of the ſoil, and the expoſure. If the ſoil 
is dry and very poor, and the ſituation 
| 241 2052. £31633 160800 
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very dleak and cold, as is often the caſe, 
nothing! that 1 know would do ſo well 
as birch or beech; theſe will grow in 
the moſt expoſed ſituations, where few 
things beſides will. But where the foil 
is betker, and the ſituation more favour- 
able, any of the other kinds will grow, 
and afford a profitable return. If the ſoli 
is low, damp or ſwampy, in that cafe; 1 
would by all means adviſe the planting # 
good tough kind of ozier; or what is Ritl 
much better, what is called the Dutch 
willow, "Theſe the farmer will find ex- 
tremely uſeful, whether eut at two three, 
four or flve years growth': if cut at two 
years growth, they will afford an amazing 
quantity of binds or withs, which are not 
to be purchaſed under four-pence or ſix- 
penee a hundred; if cut later, they afford 
a much greater and more valuable quantity 
of ſpars, rods and poles. The valve of 
which, I am perſuaded, will much more 
2 anſwer. the en of ineloſing. 


8. un 1 0 be: ati that: on 
this top of our bank, we have a clear ſpace 
of near three feet in width. In which I 
| would 
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would recommend the planting trees to 
ſtand for timber; which muſt be ſuited 
to the nature of the ſoil, &., If the ſoil 
be dry and poor, and the ſituation bleak 
and cold, then beech and bireh are pro- 
per; if the ſituation be more mild, then 
elm, aſh, and fycamore are 'very proper ; 
if the fituation be low, and ehe ſoil: damp, 
then aſh, abele, poplar, and willow will 
thrive exceedingly. The advantages at- 
tending planting trees in ſuch” fences, are 
much greater than can be eaſily imbgined, 
by any one who has not been uſed to this 
fort of improvement. J have known in- 
ſtances of trees growing in the boundaries 
of a field, of much greater value than the 
fee ſimple of the land they ſurrounded. 
And this would generally be the cafe, in 
every fifty or ſixty years, and ſome in far 
lefs time, where the land is not worth 
more than twenty ſhillings an acre. The 
diſtance of the trees from each other, need 
not be more than twenty feet in any of 
them, and the ſoft woods may be planted 
two in that diſtance, and in twelve or 
fifteen years every other tree may be cut 
—_— and by that time would anſwer 
many 
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many uſeful; purpoſes. | This is a ſpecies 
of improvement I particularly recommend, 
being in itſelf very great, and to be ag- 
quired at a * - en ee and with 
lake auhl. S997 een 1550 hat 


nor li oor ; "OTIS! 3 

1 $ 6. = andy 1 am — aware it ha 
and will, be, objected to, by many; It is 
alledged, when the trees get up they. i in 

jure the crop by their ſhade, and that 

the conſhant, drip of ths 3100 en 1 

in 
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ha 7. pr ney to 3 ft objection, 
1 allow that oak, whoſe lateral branches 
when old, extend and project a great way, 
would j injure both the crop and the hedges 
by their ſhade and drip; therefore, I would 
not, recommend planting oak in hedge | 
rows or fences. I alſo, allow that aſh 
| planted. in hedges, that ſurround fine paſ- 
ture fields, where milch cows uſually feed 
-would be alike improper: ; becauſe their 
leaves in autumn give a diſagreeable taſte 
to the butter made of their milk. But 
I neyer could perceive the leaſt injury the 
crop. ſuſtained from elm, ſycamore, beech, 
; birch, 
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bitch, cherry, poplar, or willow;'eſpectally 

if ſuch of their lateral branches, as extel | 
towards the field are difplaced in time, 
and thoſe that extend length Vays of the 

hedge are ſufferec to remain for the be. 
nefit of the trees. Indeed they are {6 
far from being injurious, that they are 4 
real benefit where cattle depaſture, as they 
afford them an agreeable refreſhing” ſhade 
in the heat of ſummer; and'a comfort- 
able ſhelter from chilling winds, and tem- 
peſtuous weather in winter. The ſecond 
objection has very little in it; for tho' the 
oak by its thick ſhade and heavy drip. 
may injure the hedge in which it grows, 
I have ſeldom ſeen that effect from other 
trees, where the leaſt care has been taken 
in the management. Elm in particular 
afford generally. ſuch a number of young 
ſhoots from its roots, that a hedge might 
be formed from them alone. T have fre- 
quently ſeen quickſet hedges with elms 
and other trees growing in them, that 
have been ſo compleatly ſurrounded and 


claſp'd by them, as not to afford the leaſt 
chaſm or opening. 


8. 8. 
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8.8. As ſuch, banks: conſiſt of a 
quantity of .freſh dug carth, plants eine 
and grow very faſt, and make fine hand- 
ſome trees. The advantages are ſo pal- 
pably ſtriking, that I think it is great pity 
it is not more generally practiſed. In 
ſuch banks apple- trees or wildings might 
be very conveniently planted ; the advan- 
tages attending ſuch a practice to a farmer, 
who has a large family, are very great in- 
deed I but as I have mentioned this ans 
1 need not as on it here. 


F TITHES. 


$- {A the ſucceſs and improvement 
e of agriculture is what every 
individual is greatly intereſted in, it is 
natural for all to wiſh to ſee every impe- 
diment to ſuch improvement entirely re- 
moved out of the way. The preſent mode 
of paying Tithes in Kind, is perhaps, the 
greateſt W. that ſtands in the way of 

improvement. 
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improvement. Ido not mean here to 
enquire into the equity or legality of the 
parſons right to tithes, nor to accuſe them 
of being avaritious or rapacious, as have 
been too often done: nor would I wiſh 
to excuſe the occupier of lands, in any 
attempts to depriye the parſon of what 
is acknowledged to be his legal dues. To 
the firſt I would recommend moderation 
and candour becoming a gentleman : & 

the latter, integrity and punctuality. bee 

coming an honeſt man. By a due obſer- 
vance of theſe, peace and unanimity would 
take place of that unchriſtian rancour, 
and uncharitable heat and rage, that re- 
flects ſo much diſcredit on the parſon and 
pariſhioners of ſome pariſhes - both being 
in the wrong, and both —— ! 


3 2. Let us take it for _— F 
or rather let us allow, that the parſon 
has a right to tithes in kind. We muſt 
not then call this an unjuſt appointment; 
but we may venture to ſay it is a very 
imprudent one. It is an imprudent one, 
becauſe it has a direct tendency to diſcou- 
rage, and * all ee to improve, 

| 94505 where 


re Feen n Ir 
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where' any extraordinary expence may be 
neceſſary, a and the ſucceſs uncertain. Every 
one knows” certainty in things untried, is 
to be acquired only by experiment. Ex- 
5 periments cannot be made without trouble 


and expence, and too often the experi- 


mentor is diſappointed to his loſs and vex- 
ation. But what adds to his misfortune 
and concern is, that although by his ex- 
red be ond loſt, Fee to the a- 
of his pwduss when ſet up in the field 
is worth ten pounds an acre, and conſe- 
quently. by the preſent mode, the tithes 
amounts to one pound an acre, which be- 
you was yy two rr on 


§. 4. In this caſe, the varſon i is ay 
benefited to the amount of eighteen ſhil- 
lings, out of the five pounds the farmer 
has totally loſt. This is not only a poſſi- 
ble caſe, but what much too frequently 
happens, tho' perhaps in different propor- 
tions. A farmer, therefore, Who may 
have a ſtrong propenſity to advance the 
culture and improvement of his land, by 


more expenſive manures and methods of 
cultivation, 


— 
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cultivation, is forcibly. intimidated, by the 
great additional loſs he ſuſtains, if his 
experiments prove unſucceſsful, by ſo great 
a part being taken from him and given to 
the parſon ; Which is extremely. hard in- 
deed; that the well meant endeavours | 
which injures, one man, ſhould i in part be 
applied to ane, and Fee | 


-'P 


9.4. Tie, in my opinion, is « gativoal 
evil of ſo great importance, as to be wor- 
thy the conſideration of the legiſlature. 
To recommend any meaſure that might 
leſſen the intereſt of the clergy, perhaps, 
would be unjuſt; 1 am ſure it would 
be impertinent; but if a mode could be 
hit upon, that would not ſuffer their in- 
tereſt to be diminiſhed, and at the ſame 
time, would ſecure to the perſon who 
might endeavour at improvement, the 
fruits and juſt reward of his labour, I 


ſhould hope no candid, no fair man would | 
* to it. 


F. 5. Let us enquire then if any ſuch 
mode is practicable, 'and what ſuch ode is. 
clearly apprehend it may be eaſily ef- 
Aa fected, 
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fected, as thus, let the parſon of each 
pariſh make out an account of the amount 
of the tithes received for twenty, or a 
competent number of years paſt, and from 
thence calculate the average amount, and 
let that ſum be an eſtabliſhed modus in 
all future times. This would at once aſ- 
certain the parſons right, without dimi- 
niſhing his intereſt; leave the occupier of 
lands at liberty to purſue any ſchemes of 
management he might approve, free from 
apprehenſions of deing accountable to the 
parſon for the ſame; and finally, remove 
every foundation of that miſunderſtand- 
ing and ill-will, which too generally pre- 
vails in many pariſhes; not only to the 
vexation and diſcredit, but alſo to the 
mutual loſs of the miniſter and his | of 
riſhioner s. 


F. 6. It may pollibly be objected, that 
this would not be doing the clergy juſtice; 
becauſe it would - deprive them of the 
chance they now have of their tithes be- 
ing encreaſed. To this I anſwer, if it 


deprives them of a chance of enereaſing 
their 
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their titheg, it ſecures them alſo, againſt 

a poſſibility. gf its being diminiſhed. It 
— be stin ſpid,; the change of its en- 
creaſing, is gregtet than that of itz being 
diminiſhed. I. anſwer, I hope it is ; but 
certainly there is no injuſtice in the le- 
gillature's, aſcertaining a fixed ſum, equal 
to the average. ſum aforementioned, to be 
paid them in lieu of all tithes whatever, e- 
ſpecially when, the general mere of 5 
public plainly Ka to raue ibn, 


8. 7. It has 4 Shred. * the caſe 
of madder, that the grower called paying 
it in kind, * an arbitrary mpoſitian®, and 
* ſo violent was his prejudice againſt, and 
« oppoſition to, this payment, that he 
« ſeemed likely, through obſtinacy, to 
* loſe nine parts of his profit rather than 
% pay one.” I am. apt to belieye theſe 
gentlemen have uſed the word prgſit, in- 
ſtead of produce without intention. The 


difference, however, is very great; were 


the clergy entitled to a tenth. of the pro- 
fit only, I imagine growers, of all kinds 
* dee the un Review for Odtober 1771, 

Page 291, 
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of produce, { would be well content; 1 am 
ſure they ought. But a tenth of the; pro- 
duce, tho? it is their legal right, may in 
many caſes, in the reaſon and nature of 
things be unjuſt. For where a grower 
of any commodity means well, and may 
take a great deal of trouble, and lay out 
a conſiderable ſum of money with a view 
to 8 improvements; if he ſhould hap- 
to be miſtaken, which 18 often the 
0 and ſuſtain a great loſs by his ex- 
periment, would it not be cruelly unjuſt, 
to aggravate that loſs, by paying one tenth 
of the produce for tithes, which, perhaps, 
would amount to an addition of fifty or 
even a hundred per cent. to the loſs already. 
much too great ? | path > 
§. 8. Madder, when bbereltfüllß e. culti- 
vated, is, I believe, an advantageous crop; 
but I will venture to ſay. that many who 
haye attempted to raiſe it, has been ſuf- 
ferers thereby. Indeed all experiments 
and new practices are precarious and un- 
certain, as to their ſucceſs; they all re- 
quire ſome, often a great deal of labour, 
trouble and expence; if they turn out ad- 
IS vantageouſly, 
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vantageouſly, it is well for the experimen- 
tor, and will finally. be ſo for the public. 
If on the other, hand he is unſucceſsful, 
is not his misfortune, ſufficiently greats. 
without ſubjecting him to the payment 
of a tenth part of his produce, which, as 
was obſerved before, may happen to dou- 
ble his loſs? If this is not repugnant 
to, and inconſiſtent with natural juſtice, 
and our plaineſt conception of the na- 
ture, reaſon, and fitneſs of things; then 
I have no proper idea of what juſtige 
means. 


5. 9. But the preſent A1 of peyp wett 
is not more unjuſt, than it is impolitic. 
Every individual, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt, is materially intereſted in the im- 
provement of agriculture. Improvement 
increaſes the quantity of produce, makes 
it plentier, and conſequently cheaper; at 
the ſame time, it raiſes the value of land, 
and encourages exportation. Would any 
one then, who is a friend to his country, | 
adopt a meaſure, and wiſh to continue it, 
which has a direct and obvious tendency 
to prevent, deſtroy and counteract every 

A a 3 attempt 
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attempt t at ih provement, the ſucceſt 'of 
which is ien with ſo much good to 
the publie Let us not then accuſe the 
farmer of unreaſonableneſs, perverſeneſs, 
and obſtinacy; for adhering to the cül- 
tivation of articles, the advantage of which 
his own experience has fenderefl certain; 
his refuſing to adopt new articles, where 
the whole expence and riſque are to be his 
own, and no certain benefit to be reaped 
but by the parſon, ey deſerves an epi- 
thet more to his credit. 

§. 10. The true ſtate of the caſe then 
is, that the clerp gy have an undoubted le- 
gal right to a tenth part. '6f the produce, 
and that the farmer cannot omit or neglect 
to ſet out the ſame, without a manifeſt 
breach of the law; that tho they have a 
legal right, that right is often repugnant 
to natural juſtice, and the reaſon and fit- 
neſs of things; and too frequently operates 
to the manifeſt loſs and injury of the 
public, in preventing uſeful and 'neteffary 
attempts to improvement. A meaſure, 
thcrefore, that would ſecure to the clergy 


their rights, | to as full and as beneficial 
extent 
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extent as they have ever enjoyed hitherto, 
and at the ſame time remove ſuch formid- 
able obſtacles to improvement, would be a 
very deſireable meaſure, and as ſuch I re- 
commend it to the ene 1 coun- 
tenance of the ras „ He avon; * 


CH AP. XLVVII. 
 Occafional Obſervations and Reflections. 


F. 1. CINCE writing. the foregoing 

0 eſlays, ſeveral new publications 
have appeared on fimilar ſubjedds. As 
men are ſo much divided in their opi- 
nions of theſe matters, it is no wonder 
they ſhould ſo frequently claſh in their 
writings. Such as have come to my 
knowledge, that differ materially from my 
opinion, I ſhall examine, and endeavour to 


obviate as far as appears conſiſtent with 
truth. 


§. 2. Among others, a book entitled 
Winter Riches, has been lately put into 
A a 4. my 
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my hands. To do the author juſtice, 
I muſt allow uit is a very extraordinary 
performance, If its merit be truly as great, 
as the author ſeems to apprehend; 1 hope 
the farmers may profit ſo much thereby, 
as to remove all future accuſations of ſtu- 
pidity, ignorance, perverſencſs, abſurdity, 
&c. &c. which he ſo bountifully beſtows 
upon them. I wiſh this Goliah in the 
abſtruſe ſciences, had been a little more 
merciful to the honeſt well meaning far- 
mer, who has neither leiſure, inclination, + 
or capacity for making himſelf maſter of 
his profound erudition. They, honeſt men, 
neither know nor care no more about Triſ- 
megiſtus, Paracelſus, Raymond Lully, 
Sandivogius, nor his favourite authors 
Glauber, and Salmon the Corn-cutter, Bil- 
berg, Perrault, Liſter, and many more, 
than they know or care about him. If our 
author doth not interfere, they will never 
break in upon each others peace. But I 
beg pardon, our author diſtinguiſhes be- 
tween a farmer and an huſbandman; 
the firſt may be a mere reptile, the mean+ 
eſt, the moſt contemptible of Gop's crea- 
tures; but an huſbandman is quite a ſu- 
perior 
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perior kind of being, he muſt underſtand 
Phifiolog . Anatomy, Ontolog y, Chemiſtry, 
and Logic; he muſt be able to ferrit na- 
ture out of her darkeſt and moſt hidden 
receſſes; to chaſe her through all her 
doublings and windings, from her origi- 
nal inviſible embrio-ſtate, until ſhe arrives 
at abſolute per fection. But courage, ho- 
neſt man, this is all mere flouriſhing with 
words; there are many thouſands who 
our author contemptuouſly calls farmers, 
would produce a more profitable crop 
from any given quantity of land than 
Ariſtotle himſelf, or the moſt profound lo- 
gician fince his time, not . even 
this moſt en writer. | 


Sag The authori.calls; bis ticoks 4 A 
* new vegetable Syſtem of Agriculture,” 
and « My Syſtem,” to which I conceive 
he has as much right, as to the invention 
of Queen Elizabeth's ruff, or Noah's ark. 
By his own confeſſion, the uſe of green 
vegetable manures was known and practi- 
ſed many hundred years ago, and there is 
hardly any farmer now but is well ac- 
quainted therewith. The ſame may be 

as 
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as truly ſaid of the preſent practice, with 
reſpect to turnips, potatoes, carrots, parſ. 
nips, Sc. what diſcovery has he made in 
reſpect to any of them, and where does 
any thing new appear? O! in his method 
there you will find the beauty of his new 
em. Granted, there is indeed ſome- 
thipg ſtrangely new there; a man that 
can raiſe five or fix crops a year on the 
fame land, muſt be clever indeed ! He is 
juſt the reverſe of Capt. Bobadil, this 
gentleman creates almoſt as faſt as he 
destroyed. Ten more, kill them.” 
— He adviſes after a crop of any ſort 
of grain, when you intend to ſow 
barley, or to lay waſte under a ſum- 
mer fallow, plough ſuch up as ſoon as the 
crop is taken off the field, ſow it with rye 
and barley, or rye and black oats. In Fe- 
bruary or March following, put in ewes, 
lambs, &c. which will keep growing as 
t is eat down till May: then plough it 
up, and ſow the ſame land with rape, tur- 
nips, buck-wheat, &c. pretty thick, feed 
it, or plough it in, in July ;” (here is two 
whole months allowed for ploughing, ſow- 
ing, harrowing, growing and feeding off, 
5 or 
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or ploughing in a crop. How very luxu- 
riant and enriching ſuch a crop muſt be? 


well, as ſobn as ploughed, ſow turnips 


or buck- wheat, either pen- feed this off, 


or plough it in as before; in either caſe 
plough the ground and ſow it iminedi- 
ately again with another vegetable crop 
the end of Auguſt.” Obſerve,” here is a 
whole month allowed for ploughing, ſow- 
ing, harrowing, the growing of the crop; 


and laſtly, eating it off. I was going to | 


aſk what kind of growth this erop could 
be, that could not have above three weeks 


to grow in; but let us remember this is 


not the performance of a farmer, but the 
illuminated logical huſbandman, who has 
the privilege of feeding off or ploughing 
in his crop, whether he has any crop or 
not. But we have not done yet; we are 


now got to the end of Auguſt, our land 


is to be ploughed again, and another ve- 
getable crop; here he allows from the end 
of Auguſt to October, another month to 
plough, ſow, harrow, the crop to grow, 
de ploughed in, and the land brought into 
proper tilth. O rare chemiſtry! O rare 
logie! how great are your powers to enable 
your 
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your votary to do as much in a month, as 
2 8 of a farmer could do in a year. 
I have heard of an artiſt, who, could raiſe a 
fallad while the cook roaſted a ſhoulder of 
mutton; but here is a ſuperlatiye genius, 
who does the feat before ſhe can well put 
it upon the ſpit! Then in October, at 
fartheſt, plough it up, and ſow wheat in 
the manner before obſerved; now obſerye 
what an air of complacence: and ſelf. ap- 
probation this logical huſbandman puts on. 
And ] dare ſay every rational being will 
allow that an acre under a rotation of til- 
lage cannot be more fully employed, or 
enriched.” * Again, if a ploughman can 
ſtand this without conviction and contri- 
tion, a buſbandman cannot.” Indeed 1 
believe neither a ploughman nor huſ- 
bandman can either fand or underſtand the 
wonderful growths of this moſt wonderful 
ſyſtem; not of a new manure, but of a 
neav method of acquiring it. If our au- 
thor would not take it amiſs, 1 would alk 
if his amanuenſis has. not miſtaken him, 
and uſed the world logic inſtead of magic; 
I am ſure the rapidity with which he 
raiſes crops muſt be the effects of the latter, 


* dee Winter Riches, p. % and 8 . f 
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if any ſuch effects there evet were; but 


23. to the ſotmer, he may chop it, and 
mince ĩt as long as he pleaſes, he will ind 
Syllogiſm a miſerable vegetable manure. 
] think I am jaſtified. in. this obſervation | 


by his book, for in one place, he men- 
tions anonymout terms. Candour obliges 
me to ſuppoſe this to be a miſtake of the 
kind above-mentioned, for it appears to me 
as difficult to acquire an idea of an anany- 


mous term, as of a body without extenſion 


or figure, and therefore could. nat be the 
author's meaning; ; why then i is it not al- 
together as probable that /ozic might be put 
inſtead of magic, as anonymous for ſynoni- 
nous, which, I . apprehend, was, ſurely 


* 


N As it appears our 2 is per- 


fectly unable to teach the beneficial uſe of 


what he calls his xew em, and adviſes 


the farmers to put off the old rottern garb 


of perverſeneſs, that they may be open to 


inſtruction and conviction; ſo. we. hope he 


will develope himſelf of his new myſtical 
garb of logic, &c. that his mind may be 


open to receive that inſtruction which he 


could 
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could not give, and that he will conde- 
ſcend to learn, before he attempts to teach. 
Know then, Sir, that; ſucceſsful practice 
teaches as follows. We will ſuppoſe, as 
you have done, a field from which a cop 
of corn has been juſt carried; we will ſup- 
poſe this field to be immediately ploughed 


up and brought into good tilth, then fown 
with rye, &c. that in March following the 
ewes and lambs are turned in to eat it 
down as you fay : this being done, T muſt 
tell you, that moſt farmers would then 
plough. it up and ſow barley. But that 
we may keep you company as long as 
we can, it is reſolved to prepare it for 
wheat the following autumn, by giving it 
a good dreſſing of green vegetable manure 
as you adviſe. In order to this, as ſoon 
as the rye is eaten up, ſuppoſe the begin- 
ning of May, the land is then to be well 
ploughed and brought into good tilth, 
and then to be ſown with buck-wheat, to 
be either eaten by cattle, or to be ploughed 
in for manure, fo far then we are agreed: 
we prefer ploughing the' crop in, as the 
deſign is to manure and enrich the land, 
The 


— 
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The next queſtion then is, when this is to 
be done? Vou ſay in July, that you; may te- 
peat the ſame thing in Auguſt, and again 
in October. But we ſay no. The crop 
is not to be ploughed in until it has ar- 
rived to its füll growth „ and is in full 
bloom; then if your land is tolerablyi good. 
you will have = quantity of manure that 
will fully anſwer your expectation. The 


next thing is to plough it in, where it is 


to heat, ferment and rot, until it is in a 
condition to be intimately mixed with the 
ſoil, which will require two months at 
leaſt, ſo that by the time it is fit for that 


purpoſe, wheat feed time will be fully ar- 


rived. By this method we acquire two 
or three, and ſometimes four tons of rich 
vegetable manure upon an acre: this, Sir, 
is our method, warranted by the ſucceſsful 
practices of many ages, and therefore its 
ſucceſs is indubitably certain. Now how 


very different is this method from our au- 


thor's; we ſow only one crop for green 
vegetable manure, from the time it is 
ſown, to the time it is ſufficĩiently corrupt - 
ed and diſſolved to mix with the ſoil, for 


the reception of a crop of wheat, is five 


or 
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or fix months; and it is not poſſible, in 
the nature of things, to do it properly 


ſoboner ; inſtead of which; our author pre- | 
tends he raiſes three crops in the ſame 


time, and ſeems to meaſure his ſucceſs 
by his haſte; but the misfortune is, the 


time is ſo ſhort, that it affords neither 


herbage for his cattle to eat, nor to plough ; 
in. To his firſt crop he allows from May 
until July, that is ſix weeks or two months, 
ſay the latter; if we allow a fortnight to 
plough and get the land in order, and for 
the cattle to eat up the crop, there ts only 
fix weeks for it to grow, in which time 
it may poſſibly be as long as one's finger, 
a noble crop to boaſt of, either to plough 
in, or to feed; but if his firſt crop ſue- 
ceeds ſo ill, what muſt we ſay: of the re- 
maining two, to which a month only is 
allowed to each. If we allow three or 
four days for ploughing and getting the 
land in order, and as many for feeding off 


the crop, there will remain three weeks 


only for each of their growths. In ſome 


ſeaſons the ſeed would ſcarcely be up in 


that time, and in the moſt favourable, 


they could "_ be in their ſeed leaf. 80 


that 
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ſtem at laſt furniſhes a deat 


that this new . 
of talk about a rich vegetable manure, but 
affords none. Strange manure this, void 
of ſubſtance, being vox, & preterea : nibil. 


It is well the author tells us he has had 


forty years experience, and his knowledge 
of earths is great, for from his account of 


his new ſyſtem of agriculture, I ſhould 


have concluded he had never ſeen a plant 
grow, and that he cbuld not tell if a day 


or a year was neceſſary to compleat its 
growth. What end can it anſwer to pub- 


lin ſuch unaccountable ſtuff? The man 
of experience will laugh and deride, and 
the mere novice, if any is to be found i ig- 


norant enough to adopt this practice, Will 


in the end curſe and deſpiſe the author of 
his diſappointment. - 


d. 5. I have a few more obſervations to 
make on green vegetable manure, and then 
L have done. When! it can be obtained in 
ſufficient quantities, it makes a very ad- 
vantageous manure, being cheap and fer- 
tilizing ; but it not unfrequently happens, 
that land is ſo poor, that a ſufficient crop 


B b | have 


cannot be obtained to render it uſeful, I 
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1 mont 


courſe to the naſty, filthy, poiſonous: dung, 
our author ſo much affects to deſpiſe? One 
good drefling of this poiſonous ſtuff, ſets 
the vegetable machinery to work, and you 


F r ͤ . Br. oo cada, 


I 


haye ſown, clover, rye, turnips and buck 
La 10 3s little purpoſe as. Our author's 

or, fix weeks crop: the produce upon 
an acre "bas. not been ſufficient to manure 
a yard, of ground. Here this ſyſtem fails 
us; what, is to be done, but to have re. 


may, by its aid, command a good crop of 
any one of the above articles. A crop 
being obtained, you are not to carry it 
off, if you do, you will leave the land 
nearly as poor as you found it; you are 
therefore either to plough it in, When at 


full growth, which is the moſt effectual 


method of enriching your land, or other- 
wiſe you are to feed it off; if the latter, 


I would by all means adviſe, that you 


turn in a competent number of cattle to 


eat it down in a few days, by which means 


the hollowneſs of the ſoil effected by 
the ſhade, aud the enriching perſpirable 
matter that exudes from the plants during 
their growth, and the urine and dung of 


the cattle, may be all turned under and 


covered, 
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coveted, and the fertilizing} juices:preſervs 


ed ; whereas; ſflould a fe cattle only be 
turned in; they H .ó¹d be ſo long eating it 
down, that the maſt valuable part would 
be exhaled, the: oil wO⁰di grow compact 
and hard, and ther defired: unpronement 
would in a griatimeaſure ain 1 1381 
r 

1 have 3 obleratons to make 
on our n but thoſe I invernd thall by 


e 1 11 13 94 181 10810 31 V It x 
:5 on doidv Hef! a ni be. NY 
$.6. Speaking of Ren ad turnip, ca 


boge, he, ſcems;$0,ghink meanly of it; this, 
I apprehend, i s,,for want of being better 
acquainted wich it. The objection he 
makes ta its rooting, deep i in the ground, 
and the trouble of getting it up, holds e- 
qually good againſt carrots and parſnips, 
and even potatoes, for the plough turns 
out each equally well. Its excellencies are, 
that it affords a large quantity of whol- 
ſome herbage, a large firm nouriſhing root, 
which bears the ſevereſt weather of this 
climate, at leaſt as well as any plant or 
root hitherto diſcovered“, and continues 
11 B b 2 very 
* See page 142 of this book. 
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very ſound and good all through M 
as 1 have: experienced. That — 
cabbage is a very deſirable plant is very 
true, but that it is impregnable againſt 
any winter our climate has known, is not 
ſo, the contrary having been proved from 
facts. But the author, I think, in wri⸗ 
ting of this root, does not ſeem to know 
well what he means. What he gives the 
pte ference to ſeems to be the turnip cab- 
bage, the ſort that has a knob or bulb 
farmed in the ſtalk, which he erroneouſly 

calls turnip rooted; now the turnip of Mr. 
Reynolds s ſort grows in the ground, and 
is therefore with propriety called the tur- 


nip rooted cabbage; but he ſays he men- 
tions but one ſort, becauſe Reynolds's tur- 


nip cabbage is often blended with it, and 


confounds the diſtinction. This can only 
happen to thoſe ny know n not woe anf 
write of. 


FS. 7. My next obſervation ds 0 


author's calculation of feeding horſes with 
carrots and buck-wheat mixed, and with 
oats. Here he makes the balance in fa- 


 vour 
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vour of feeding with carrots, when com- 
pared with feeding with oats C24. 4. 104. 
in feeding ten horſes 161 days. In his cal- 
culation he has made a moſt egregious 
blunder, to which the ſceming ſuperiority 
is entirely owing; for was” his calculation 
juſt,” the balance, by i His own account; | 
would be in favour of oats.' The caſe is 
this, he firſt gives you an account of the 
rent of the land, plou ghing, di ggin g up, 
and ſeed of 'buck-wheat, &c. C. 3. d. 
making the expence .' 15 19 0 
He then gives the expence of the 
dat eding, is. 
Value of 301 buſhels, and three C. s. d. 
pecks, at 14. 9d, per buſſiel 26 8 0 
Value of nine acres rent, 7 . 
buſhels of ſeed, ploughing 
cutting, and threſhing ditto, 
together dd ge 


Total 49 3 10 


But here I. muſt obſerve, he has valued the 
feeding with oats. twice over. It ſtands 
thus, value of 30 1 buſhels and three pecks 
of oats, at rs, 9d. per buſhel, L 26. 8s. 
ME. this 
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' this, you fee is the full value; if ſuppoſed 
tobe purchaſed, te Which he adde a {e- 
cond value, ſuppoſed to be raiſed by the 
farmer, which amounts to C 13. 1584100, 
this laſt is the proper value of compariſon, 
becauſe. the carrots and buck- wheat were 
the produce of hig land raiſed by himſelf, 
and ſo were the oats in the laſt calculation 
13. 156. 10d. The expence of the oat crop 
being deducted from C15. 194. the expence 
of the carrot, and buck-wheat crop leaves 
12. 35%. 2d. i in favour of feeding with oats; but 
I muſt obſerve. further, he has omitted the 
ſeed of the carrots, and the expence of hoe- 
ing them. I do not mean to infer from hence, 
that carrots cannot be uſed advantageouſly, 
but that his calculations being full of ſach 
groſs blunders, no certain concluſions can 
be made from them. Again, in making 
this calculation he tells us, he allows three 
quarters of a peck to each horſe per day, 
and in the very next page“ he ſays, 4 
horſe in England conſumes from twenty. 
two quarters to twenty-five of oats in a 
year. Now threc qua! ters of a peck per 
fay, amounts to no more than eight q quar- 
ters, 


e See Winter Riches, page 57 
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ters, four buſhels, and three quarters of a 
peck in a year. How groſsly inconſiſtent 
and contradictory then is it to ſay, a horſe 
in England conſumes from twenty-two 
quarters to twenty-five of oats in a year? 
But note with what an air of triumph he 
exults over the poor reptile of a farmer, a 
in this dream of victory! Is this an ob- 
jet?” © Why meaſters it is a good zum 
to bezured, but theaſe things won't do 
here, ſays the indolent man, where I 
leave him enjoying himſelf, in juſt as much 
light, as to make darkneſs viſible, as the 
noble poet obſerved,” riſum teneatis amici. 
It is great pity the author had not light 
enough to diſcover ſuch unparralleled | blun- 
ders, before he ſuffered his book to ſee 
the light, The author adviſes before you 
give carrots to your horſes, that you cut 
and grind them in an apple mill; this is 
an unneceſſary trouble, only cut a few ſmall 
and mix with their oats, having taſted 
them once, they will eat them without 
any preparation, but that of waſhing clean, 
as I have often experienced; beſides, un- 


ground, they are much ſweeter and bigher 
W 
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flavoured we” the native Jule of the 
root. 4 Ars 7 1 „ 


Men e 
— 4 1 * 


9.6 8. In p 79, he tells us, he met with 
five Waben plants of barley, the produce 
of which was great, which ſhews us that 
we are very ignorant of what land is ca- 
pable of doing : he adds, one acre may as 
well produce 174,240 of ſuch plants, which 
according to his calculation, would amount 
ta. near forty. quarters to an acre. Such 
monſtrous calculations and concluſions, 
ſerve only to excite wonder in the credu- 
lous ignorant, and contempt and averſion 
to all book, huſbandry in thoſe that are ex- 
perienced and knowing. | 


| d. 9. In page 119 and following, he 
gives a comparative view of what he calls 
his vegetable ſyſtem, with the drill huſ- 
bandry. The deſign of ſuch a diſcuſſion, 
ſhould be to convey ſome beneficial inſtruc- 
tions to the reader, but the obvious tenden- 
cy of this is to miſlead him, General 
inſtructions are to be deduced from princi- 
ples, - furniſhed by a view of 'general prac- 
tice, 
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tice, and not from miraculous productions, 
owing to an aſſemblage of concurrences of 
powerful cauſes, that the moſt: ſagacious 

penetration of man cannot find out, and if 
it could, they are moſt probably ſuch as 

are not in his d to imitate. Oh 


&. 10. . By his ebene of calculation, he 
makes the produce of one acre. in ten years 
equal to 8975 pounds of wheat, and con- 
ſequently the produce of 100 acres equal 
to 14, ooo buſhels, or 3 50 loads, which at 
ten pound per load, amounts to £ 3500. 
and adds, this is not an exaggeration in 
fact, though the balance ſeems large on 


paper.“ 


$. 11. Notwithſtanding his poſitive aſſer- 
tion, Ideem it an exceſſive exaggeration. His 
calculation is founded on a ſuppoſition, that 
land manured on the principles of the green 
vegetable ſyſtem, (I do not call it his vege- 
table ſyſtem, becauſe I have already ſhewn, 
that by his management it affords little or 
no manure at all) will produce nearly fifty- 
three fold, that is nearly fifty-three buſhels, 
or ſix quarters five buſhels per acre. Now 
Iam 
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I.am clearly of opinion, that if 100 acres 
of land were to be taken of a midlin g good 
quality, and to be cuhivated for ten years 
very carefully, on the above principles, the 
produce would not be half u bat he makes 

it. I do not mean to take the advantage 
of his miſ- application of the principles 
he calls his own; but I mean that the 
land ſhould have all the benefit the moſt 

judicious praftice of this ſyſtem can give it, 
and then aver, that if the produce when 
under wheat amounted to twenty-ſix buſhels 

acre, communibus ' annis, the grower 
would have great a Ke to be won con- 
tented. 


§. 12. Suppoling this to be granted, 
and that there are no other objections, ei- 
ther to this or his drill calculations, the 
balance then would be greatly in favour of 
the drill huſbandry. But this is a conclu- 
fion T by no means mean to maintain, for 
his exaggerations in that method, per- 
haps, are equal to thoſe in the other; and 
conſequently, that nothing at all uſeful or 
certain is to be deduced from his calcu- 
lations. 
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F. 13. As ſchemes of practice, founded 
on calculations, ſeem to be the preſent 


mode of conveying information, 1 will 
venture on making one on this occaſion, 
though, in general, I think they tend to 
n n than en, thee Ja gene 


$. 14. 1 mills abe Cuppoſe, an a- 
cre of land to be cultivated upon the prin- 


ciples of the green vegetable ſyſtem, keep- 
ing o the author's method of rotation as 


to cops. — Let us ſuppoſe it is. now the 


beginning of Ottober, that our acre bore 
corn this ſummer, which we now agree 
io plough up and ow wich rye. and oats 
for the feed of ſheep in the ſpring. the 
expence of which we will ME Dae as fol- 


lows : 


The expences of three years culture. 


: 2 3. 4. 
To plowing; ſowing, and har- | 9 


rewitg one'acre© 095 d 0 
To two buſhels of rye, at 76. $1 525 

and one of oats at 15. SE”, 0-14 

for paſture to be tat down 92 

in the ſpring. 


581. 
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Benet i 10 250 E H 4 
Fi, [Danko over--. ent 4 
T. 0 3 up, &c. in e 0 "Soi 0 
To three buſhels of buck wheat 7449p 
to ſtand until in bloom, per- 
-+ haps Avguſt, and then to bee 
ploughed in for manure, at 36. 9 © 
To ploughing down in Auguſt + © * 0 
To ploughing, ſowing, twice 
harrowing, &c. in Septen: 
ber, or beginning of October o 8 o 
To two buſhels of ſeed wheat, = $7692, 03 
ien ine, 0 „ON 
To weeding rd 247 0 Fd: 
To reaping, ſetting up, &c. .' © 5 0 
As foon as the wheat is ca- 
..\_ ried, we are to plough a- 
gain, and ſow a crop to 
be fed down with ſheep as 
before. 
To ploughing, ke. 
To ſeed as before 
To be eat down in March, 
then plough again in April, l 
to ſow barley . 8 © 


O © 
09.0 
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Carried over 3 19\ 8 
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$102.12 10 ieee att ene 
5 abel 159 Brought 0 over 1 35 Sy 
To W of barley, for 
» ſeed; at 12.113 « V9? i 0 A e 
To mowing; and harveſting an 
0 acre of barleyß „ Iten 0 3 0 
To three years rent, at hs #*11:,'11Þ4047,0 
To o thres years en: » oh 9.6, 9 
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I * 1 2 9 SE © 
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419 
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Total expence | * 


„1 
14141 


— 
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#"'% 4 


Amount of produce. | 


b the fred of ſheep the in d {iti 
ſpring © ©, 1 - 0 10 0 
= three quarters of wheat, at 
55. per buſhel 02 1 BLOTS 
By the ſecond ſpring feed 1,9: Looks 
By four quarters of barley, alt 
165. per a een ee 


| — — 
od amount Li 10 #1 4 80 


The net beine aeg the * * of 

three years culture, is C 3. 195. 4d. which 

is C 1. 6s, 5d. & per annum, a very pretty 
profit 
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profit mo" from the culture of an acre 
of land- I am thartighly perſuaded, 
could 3 Geske -meet with ſuck 
fucceſs as this, they would think their 
labours well re warded. But Eam gteaily 
aftaid the general run falls very ſhort of 
this calculation, which muſt be owingz 
chiefly to the produce falling ſhort of the 
above; for 1 think the difference in the 
expences cannot be very confiderable. 1 
omitted carting and thraſhing, as the va- 
lue of the ſtraw in moſt places is equal 
to that expence: now according to the 
ſucceſsful practice of our great author, his 
three years produce amounts to £254: 175. 
from which if - we, dedu&-. the charges 
6. 4. 8d. ſuppoſing them as before, the 
balance (C 19, 125. 4d. will then be the 
net amount ef bis three years culture, 
which is nearly five times as much as I 
can make them; notwithſtanding I am 
thoroughly perſuaded, general practice will 
never ſhew that my calculations are below 
the truth. It would be, therefore, great 
preſumption in me io contend with a man 
of his * abilities 5. all I deſire 


is, 
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b, that he will verify” his calculatiöns by 


a three years fair W n a " . 
noghu? Kreft? hg VEGA 1 


rn 33 | 5 
uk 84! (04 #4 Sanger 31; Vi 


F. 15. Of Hay, in p. 126. 90 — 
very eivilly offers to inſtruc̃t the kind far- 
mer in the' prattife of making hay; 3 but 
I am very ſorty to ſee he ſets out dia- 
metrically oppoſite to a well known eſta⸗ 
bliſhed maxim, to wit, make bay whilſt 
the ſun ſhines. He tells us, a ſmall pro- 
* portion 'of philoſophy informs us, that 
« the oily juice in plants loſe that power, 
* when expoſed to the ſun and air.“ 1 
am afraid we fhall reap no more benefit 
from his phileſophy here, than we have 
done from his logic heretofore: His in- 
ſtructions may ſuit an old herb woman, 
who has got a baſket of balm or mint 
to dry; but is groſly abſurd to a farmer, 
who has, perhaps, from one to five hun 
dred load of hay to make in à Teafont 
He is not content to rob you of the bleſſed 
influencè of the ſun, but of the air alſo; 
the only two powers that are neceffary to 
effect your buſineſs. After a little Houriſh 
* chetorical- jargon, he tells vs, hence 


( hay 


* * ould, hs lightly cx fe or - dried, 
« that the oily j Juice may be retained in it, 
Cc with-drawing only the aqueous part, 
$ by lightly expoſing it to the ſun and 
* air, that being no part of the nutritive 
6 food), &c. &c.” One would imagine 
this gentleman has been uſed to make hay 
with pen and ink only. Soppoſe a 7 ras 
has fifty acres. of graſs in ſwath, how. is 
he to proceed to make hay; not in the ſun 
or wind, for they exhale the nutritive 
Juices, "9p in fact, the preſiding ſpirit of the 

plants,“ and leave only a dry ſapleſs bo- 
dy of infiped ſtraw. Yet dried it muſt 
be, or it will fire in the rick; ſo that at 
laſt, notwithſtanding theſe philoſophical 
inſtructions, the farmer moſt heartily prays 
for a clear ſun and briſk air, and moſt 
eagerly ſeizes every moment to. expoſe his 
hay to the only powers he can depend 
upon for making it at all. If it is for 
a large rick, which preſerves it beſt be- 
yond all compariſon, he ſeldom can get 
an opportunity of making it too much; 
indeed he may think himſelf very happy, 
when he has ſun and dry air to make it 
enough. I have ſet up many ricks in my 

time 
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time from fifty to one hundred and twenty 
tons, but never one that was too dry; 
but have ſuffered too much for want of 
being dry enough. Making hay is not 
like drying a handful of herbs, which 

may be done in a garret window that 
faces the north ; but hay is not to be 
ſpread by the fingle blade; diſpatch 18 
the life where much buſineſs is to be 


done, and there is infinitely more danger 


of retaining too much of the aqueous moi; 
ſture; than of exhauſting " the PINS 
60 ſpirit, and 75 Nec 5 


_ 


—_— 


g. 16. 1 hay we, 20 to corn, 4 


129. Here the poor farmer's ignorance 
is again ſtrongly impeached; he, poor man, 
* imputes the diſtempers of his grain to 
bad ſeaſons, froſt, cold rains, lightening, 
blaſts, blights, eaſterly winds, &., every 
cauſe but the right one; tho' the diſteraper 
puts on various ſhapes and appearances, ' 
our philoſophic author ſays, they are all 
generally owing to one cauſe, viz. 4 bar- 

renneſs of ſoil ;” but ſoon after he diſco- 
vers, * they are ſometimes owing to por 
ſonous dung, which brings on the cankef.” 
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Now, the idea of a batten ſoil, and a 


ſoil overloaded with dung, differs as much 
ns the idea of famine, and the idea of 
| ſuperfluous! plenty. The ſad effects of the 


above accidents are frequently inſtanta- 


neous as it were, and ſpread through a 
great ent- of country: but of this oo 


Os; 


2 8 15. F will now go back to p. 56 and 
following, where the. author takes Mr, 
Young to taſk, concerning his experi- 
ments, reſpecting rearing and fatting of 

hogs; he complains his experiments. are 


without concluſions, and therefore, uſe- 
leſs, &c. I do not think Mr. V. can in 


general be fairly charged with ſuch an 


omiſſion; he is apt enough at drawing 


concluſions, and ſuch commonly, I have 
been told, as excite the aſtoniſhment, 
laughter, or contempt of his readers. Mo- 


dern experiment- makers and calculators, 


claim a priviledge other writers are abſo- 


lute ſtrangers to; they ring the changes 


on hypotheſes, experiments, and calcula- 
tions to ſuch perfection, that they are 


at no loſs to u thing in the world, 
5 * they 
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they think will excite the worider ofake | 
public, and promote the ſale of their 
wares. Vou have given ſome proofs of 
your ability in that way, but notwith- 
ſtanding all yout philoſophy, chymiſtry; 
logic and magic, I muſt tell you (pray 
do not be offended): that you are a mere 
novice to that GREAT MasTrER. How- 
ever, I will allow, you are a pretty good 
proficient for your ſtanding; you come on 
pretty well: in p. 192. you readily and 
calily make out near five thouſand pounds 
in ten years, upon a hundred acres of land: 
This, to be ſure is in itſelf very well; 
but, Lord Sir, when compared with the 
wonderful productions of that great mas 
ſter, it is a mere trifle, he will get a 
hundred thouſand in the ſame time, and 
to ſell two volumes more in quarto, if you 
pleaſe, you may have it as many millions. 
Oh! you do not know him, he is an un- 
bounded genius, hardly reſtrained to the 
limits of the terreſtrial globe. It is ſaid 
propoſals are printing, to promote a ſub- 
ſeription, to equip him out properly with 
agricultural inſtruments for a voyage to 
the moon; to teach the lunarians his great 


Ce 2 hoard 
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hoard. of ineſtimable AxcAN A. That a 
failing aerial-chariot is making, after the 
model of that famous mathematician Bp. 
Wilkins, and deſigned to be under the direc- 
tion of the modern Archimedes Mr. M—e; 
but upon examination, it was found his 
machine would not travel without horſes, 
and that his enormous wheels of fix feet 
radius, would not keep the lunar path: 
he was, therefore, diſmiſſed as being un- 
equal to the taſk.—Exit. Mr. M—e and 
1 inert automaton! 


N. B. Provaſals delivered, and ſubſcrip- 
tions received by the publiſhers of his for- 
mer works, under whoſe: auſpices, he is 
to make his Lunar Tour, they being it 
is ſaid, greatly intereſted in the ſucceſs of 
his labours! | | ' 


Enter Mr. P. * of Winter Riches 
and Mr. Y. 


8. 18. It appears that Mr. Y's experi- 
ments claſh with Mr. P's experiments, 
who complains that he has not always 


conducted them. fairly. He growls, and 
ſcems 
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ſcems to have an inclination to lower him, 
but makes little out. Let us examine 
this matter; perhaps, an unſought inei- 
dent may afford him ſome aſſiſtance. Seme 
months ſince I happened to meet with a 
manuſcript of ſeveral ſheets, the principal 

part of which was, an examination of 

Mr. Y's eſſay on rearing, feeding,” and fat- 

ting hogs. I have it ſtill by me, but at pre- 

ſent can by no means find it; I can, there- 
fore, give you the ſenſe of it only, in the 

beſt manner my memory will enable me. 
The writer ſets out with juſt encomiums 
on the beneficent defigns of the honour- 
able ſociety, eſtabliſhed for the encourage- 
ment of arts, &c. and laments that they 
ſhould ſo frequently be impoſed upon, by 
the craft of covetous and deſigning men; 

by which means they too often become 
the tools of impoſition, to the ſubverſion 
of their own moſt laudable intentions; 
and to the loſs and injury of the public, 
who they generouſly intended to ſerve. 
Among other delinquents, he mentions. 
A. V. Eſq; who it ſeems obtained a medal 
from the ſociety, for his elaborate diſco- 
veries relating to hogs. He charges, that 
Wn 2 admitting 
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admitting Mr. V's experiments are ge- 
nuine and faithfully recorded; yet the 
concluſions are erroneous, and manifeſtly 
tend to deceive and miſlead. So that ſhould 
a practical farmer copy after theieximple. 
he bas ſet him, inſtead of being benefited 
by his inſtructions, his endeavours would be 
attended with loſs and diſappointment; He 
then proceeds to examine his comparative 
excellence of different foods, and I remem- 
ber, particularly mentions, carrots: apd po- 
tatoes, and ſays, „ grant me the ſame 
« latitude. Mr. V. has taken, and I. will 
«« undertake; to prove, that haſty pud- 
« ding, or rice milk is a more. profitable 
* food for the purpoſe, than any one he 
« has, mentioned.“ He then quotes par- 
ticulars from Mr. V's book; but as 1 
cannot find the manuſcript, I muſt take 
them flom thence too; however, Twill 
Feen te to his ms tha as near as I can. 

8.2 19. The * faroidhed by Me. v | 
are « that his potatoes: weighed: Aer 
pounds. per buſhel, and he values them 
at 293 his cartots fifty - fiye pounds per 
buſhel, and thoſe he values at 1 5. 1d. 


; "; nn 
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In his experiments, No. 2. Article 4. he 
ſays the two hogs he put to feed with 
boiled potatoes, weighed twelve ſtone 
eleven pounds, which he fed with twenty- 
eight buſhels of potatoes at 25, per buſhel, 
which is G 2. 16s. labour and coals 454 
makes 3.” when this was eat, the hogs 

were weighed again, and was found to 
weigh twenty-five ſtone and ſeven pounds: 
ſo that they had gained twelve ſtone ten 
pounds, or 178 Ro Article Fo was two 
hogs, which when” put up weighed thir- 
teen ſtone one pound, to theſe he gav ve 
forty-nine _ buſhels of carrots,” which at 
15. 1. per buſhel; he reckons'F 2. t35. 2d. 
for labour and coals bs. 104. Which toge- 

ther makes „ 3. 'alſo; when the carrots 
was done, theſe two hogs were alſo weigh- 
ed, and found to be thirty-one ſtone : (6 
that they had gained ſeventeen ſtone thir- 
teen pound, or 251 pound, which is five 
ſtone three pound, or ſeventy-three pound 
more than was gained by feeding with po- 
tatoes ;” and therefore, Mr. Y. concludes, 
that ſo much is to be placed to the ſu- 
perior value of carrots. Now here the 
manuſctipt diſſents and utterly rejects the 

% C 4 __ concluſion ; 


en hes Mr. v. e. * or any 
one elſe, tell me how many gallons of 
haſty- pudding or rice milk, given to two 
hogs of the ſame weight as in Art. 5, 
will enereaſe their weight twenty ſtone, 
and I will preſently demonſtrate to, him, 
the ſuperior value of thoſe foods to cars 
rots upon Mr. Vis own. principles. No- 
thing can be eaſier, it is only fixing, the : 
value at ſo. much per gallon, as may a- 
mount to Fs, 3. as ſuppoſe the quantity of | 
either to be 240 gallons, which at 3d. per 
gallon, amounis to juſt L£ 3+ ſo that from 
hence it appears, that theſe nouriſhing 
foods are ſuperior to carrots for. ſeeding 
hogs, they having gained two ſtone one 
pound, or twenty - nine pounds more than 
by eating a like value in carrots. I could 
not help laughing at this odd method of 
reaſoning: | obſerved the value he had 
ſet upon his nouriſhing. food, was per- 
fectly arbitrary. He anſwered, * you may 
laugh as much, and as long as you 
Tn pleaſe ; I allow the value I have fixed 
is perfectly arbitrary; but at the ſame 
« time, 1 infiſt, (and I am ſure truth will 
＋ ſupport me in it) that Mr. Y's are as 

* much 
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« much ſo altogerher, and herein wholly 
« conſiſts, the trict. It ſeems as if Mr, 
„V. was diſpoſed to PEAS: by. experi- 
7 ment, that carrots were ſuperior to po- 
«« tatoes for the, above purpoſes; 3; contrary 
« ta his own opinion. he acknowledges, | 
T and I will add, contrary to all the worlds. 
« But a medal. was to be gained, and 
10 ſomething new and ſtrange was to be 
« proved to ſet the world agog, and ſpread 
« the author's fame, to prepare the cre- 
« dulous for a future deluge of. books; to 
« effect this, no method could be found, 
« but that of fixing the value of the two 
cc articles, that were to be brought into 
6 competition, at ſuch a pitch as to an- 
« ſwer the intended purpoſe. The ex- 
ce periment could not be honeſtly and fairly 
„made, without comparing the reſult of 
« uſing equal quantities, which muſt be 
« aſcertained either by weight or meaſure, 
« which are univerſally eſtabliſned, and 
« therefore, well known; for tho cuſtom 
in many places, m make them different i in 
* tuch places from the ſtandard, yet they 
know by how much that difference con- 
fi liſts, and therefore, can calculate as nice- 


£6 ly 
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#7 de if no difference” fubfiſted. But 
1% onclüftene 2Frabbo : from calculations, 


| be Foihdet'on 'the valtie { or prices of articles 
« of food, Which are as mutable as any 


ce thing in nature, muſt be totally; ekto- 
Th and 00 oon a as the value changes, 
4 which el en hap ppens 9: a few: houre, 


40 Had Wo revs an equal number of bu- 
a mels, or an equal number of pounds 
« of each fort, and compared the reſylt, 


& the real ſuperior value would have been 
ce ' demonſtratively aſcertained; but "this it 


«ſeems was not the point to be gained. | 


«© However, let us rectify the compatiſon 
* agreeable” to truth,” and then fee how 
ce the fact ſtands. It appears from bis 
© own account, that two” hogs” by eating 


* twenty-eight buſhels of | potatoes, gained 


«in weight 178 pound; if 28 * buſhels 
„ gained 178 pound, fotty-nine buthels 
« muſt gain 371 poùnds 160 a half. But 


« forty-nine buſhels of carrots gained only 
25 f pounds; therefore, potatoes are ſu- 


6 periot to carrots in the proportion of 
* 311 2 to 251, equal t to lixty pounds and 


a half. But there is an enormity” in 


* his calculation, that greatly exeeeds the 


4% above, 
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above, which: is, his fixing the value of 
« each article ſo differently from their u- 
0 ſual prices. A buſhel of carrots, weigh 
ec ing fifty- -five.. } unds, he values at 434. 
« which is not a farthing a pound, I.never 
« yet met with a perſon, who would-al- 
« low it was in common half Weir value. 
« On the other fide, he values a buſhel 
« of potatoes which weighed 'fifty-four 
pounds at 27. which is almoſt double a 
« the price of the cattots, and more than 
« double their value in the counties they 
* are chieffy raiſed. In Lancaſhire and 
« Cheſhire they are uſually fold by the 
« meaſure. Their meaſure contains either 
« ſeventy or eighty pounds, cannot be 
certain which, but that I may not com- 
mit an error in favour of my argument, 
« ] will put them at ſeventy pounds; and 
« if ſeventy pounds coſt, 14d. only, fifty five 
„% pounds will only colt 11d. A gain, if a 
e buthel of carrots weighs NSF cd pounds, 
* and uſually coſts not leſs than 2s. then 
% 2. 13s. 2d. the tum he allows for their 
*« colt, will only purchaſe twenty-ſix pounds 
« ten 02. but to avoid fractions, we wall 
« ſay eee e pounds. And C2. 130. 2d. 
ö N « will 


. ay puiithaſs deny arp: nine buſhels 
* potatoes at 11d. per buſhel. Then 
«« if forty-nine buſhels of carrots gained 
« 25x pounds, twenty-ſeven! buſhels it in the 
« fame proportion can only gain . 
And if twenty-eight buſhels gain- 

. ed x 78 pounds, 12 ie _ 


8 * 2 43 * 
8 will a 8 | 7s 


AF 


a « Balance in, favour of potatoes 8 FD 
co gainſt carrots in this ae, . 
* « * tive view - _=, „»lb. e237 


* which 3 is more chan 260 Per cent. | 


bb >; 20. «If there are no errors in the 
te above calculations, then the corollaries | 
e following are clearly deducible there- 
« from. — Iſt, if hogs ſhould be fed with 


* equal weights of boiled carrots and po- 
« tatoes, the ſuperior advantage of potatoes 
« would be to that of carrots in the ratio, 
fo SS 3 an bs 


2d, If hogs thould 1 be fed with carrots 
« at 25. for every fifty- five pound, and 
« with potatoes at 11d. for every fifty- 


A four Pound, the ſuperior advantage of 
| * potatoes 


| 


6 \potatges, 3 to that of carrots, 
in the ratio of 375 to 138; or in other 
« words, potatoes to the value of 3. at 
411d. per buſhel, would encreaſe the 
60 weight of hogs 375 pounds; whereas 
« { 3, laid out on carrots, at 27. per 
60 buſhel, would only encreaſe their weight 

« 138 pounds? — The only queſtion te- 
„ maining then, in order to ſettle this 
e matter finally, ſo far as it reſpects Mr. | 

« Y's account, is, what is the general, or 
« moſt common medium value of a bu- 
« ſhel of carrots of fifty-five pound weight; 
« and alſo what the moſt common me- 
dium value of a buſhel of potatoes of 
« fifty-four pound weight. As to the. 
„ firſt, I can ſay little on my own know- 
edge, but I have met with no one yet 
« who thought the value below 27. As 
« to potatoes, I can ſpeak with abſolute. 
© certainty : theſe I have frequently im- 
e ported from Liverpool, and in the pro- 
* per ſeaſon, I know they are to be 
* bought for 144. a meaſure of ſeventy 
„pounds at leaſt; and I have ſeen them 
„ ſold in Devonſhire, where the quantity 
* raiſed bears but a ſmall proportion to 
« what 
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« what are raiſed in Lancaſhire, for 34. 
« and 4d. a meaſure ſeventeen pounds 
weight, which is ſixty-eight pounds for 
t 14d. or 16d. and I have frequently ſeen 
« ſmall. potatoes ſold in London, in my | 
6c quantities at four pounds a Pauny. 


F. 22. I now appeal to the one of 
e the ſenſible. public, if I have not fully 
t made good my charge, and if Mr. Y. 
* might not as fully have proved. even 
* ſack poſſet to have been a ſuperior food 
© for the purpoſe he mentions, granting 
« him the ſame liberty he has taken in ar- 
« bitrarily fixing his own price. I have not 
s the leaſt doubt but he would write a 
4 huge book to prove your noſe, or any 
« one's noſe, is longer than his arm, if he 
* thought he could find a way to make it 
« fell.” You laugh again, but I aſſure you 
« he would be at no loſs for a proof, it 
*« would be only graduating a rule to mea- 
« ſure one of them by; there would be no- 
* thing more extraordinary in this, than 
in his conſtructing a table to make the 
« price of wheat what he pleaſed,” 


9.23. 
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F. 23. Thus far goes the manuſcript. : I 
have to obſerve, that both potatoes and 
carrots are very valuable articles of food, 
and their culture, in the moſt profitable - 
and extenſive manner, is well worth the 
farmer's attention; all that Mr. V. has 
ſaid about them is impertinent and uſeleſs. 
The intention of the ſociety. was in this, 
as in every thing elſe, to promote the good 
of the public, by pointing out the moſt 
beneficial means of raiſing and fatting hogs; 
the doing which, ſo far as theſe two va- 
luable roots are concerned, depend entirely 
upon the farmer or grower, who cannot be 
ſuppoſed to buy either potatoes or carrots 
for the purpoſe, therefore price is entirely 
out of the queſtion. The only thing he 
has to conſider, is, which of the two roots 
beſt ſuits his land; if it appears equally 
eligible, then he is to aſcertain the ſupe- 
riority by cultivating an equal quantity of 
land with each root; the produce being 
conſumed, and their different effects mark- 
ed, a compariſon will readily ſhew to which 
he is to give the preference. This affords a 
rule for his conduct, but extends no fur- 
ther; every occupier of land muſt inform 

himſelf 
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himſelf by a ſimilar conduct, and ur. 
mine Ne eren Xe a e bt 


1 


44 


8. 24. I Goats MAE: ve char] 
ſuppoſe we have in England twenty acres 
of land that may be cultivated for the be- 
neficial growth of potatoes, for one that 
would anſwer well for carrots, aud that 
according to Mr. Y—s experiments it ap- 
pears, that thirty-nine buſhels and a half of 
potatoes are equal in value, when applied 
to the above purpoſe, to forty-nine buſhels 
of carrots ; that is, that four Pounds or 
buſhels of potatoes, would go as far very 
nearly in feeding hogs, as five pounds or 
buſhels of carrots would do, and therefore 
that four pounds of potatoes are of equal 
value to five pounds of carrots. This is 
a certain undeniable fact, which the far- 
mer may abſolutely depend upon, if the 
improvements made on Mr. Y—s hogs, 
by eating thoſe roots, can be depended 


upon. 
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" 1. INR ü gt Sabie re- 
marks on Mr. P. and Mr. V. the 


find another extraordinary performance, 
an extraordinary, however, of a very dif- 
ferent kind. While the other two were 
under conſideration, the vegetable baro- 
meter ſtood againſt one of them at frothy, 
verboſe, voluminous, vain; &c. &c. &c. a- 
gainſt the other at copieſt, gleaner, pſeudo- 
philoſopher, pſeudo- chymiſt, &c. pretty 
much the ſame with the above; but 
marked with a fainter tint, denoting an 
humble imitation of the above great ma- 
ſter. I then removed the barometer to 
The Compleat Engliſh Farmer, and as I 
turned over the leaves, it was exceedingly 


the tube, till it reached ſome degrees*above 
| D d medi- 
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mediocrity, as if influenced by the genial 


warmth of the ſpring. At length a friend 
who fat by amuſing himſelf with the mo- 
tion of the fluid, of a ſudden cried,” mark 
the page! What is the matter ? The fap 
fell of a ſudden, ſaid he, and points at 
error; the page was 178 towards the bot- 
tom, where the author had made a digreſ- 
ſion in fayour of bounty. Going on to the 
next page, it- again began to riſe, and did 
not ſtop: till it came to good practice and 
extenſively uſeful. In its progreſs, however, 
it was frequently remarked, that it ſome- 
times pointed to m;//ake, and now and then 
at error; but this was only tranſiently, like 
the ſudden motion of a weather cock, when 
acted on by a contrary momentary blaſt. 
The inftrument in the aſcent of the fluid 
pointed at modeſty, ſenfibility, candour, 
&c. &c. I therefore conclude the author 
will not take it ill, if I point out the paſ- 
ſages where it pointed at miſtake, &c. 


F. 2. In turning over the book, I par- 
3 marked p. 24 5 5, 56, 57˙ 


In p. 24. ei is ſaid, ** Bit this' com- 
| 2 parative 
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« parative view of the neceſſary buildings 
« upon a ſmall farm and a midling one, 
« our wonder will ceaſe that gentlemen are 
« now fond of laying ſm-I farms toge= 
ther; for when we come to treat of the 
« firſt coſt of building a- compleat farm 


« houſe, and all the neceſſary buildings 


« thereunto belonging, and of the after 
« colt of keeping ſuch a number of build- 
« ings in tenantable repair, it will moſt 
« evidently appear, that a man of fortune 
© may at legal intereſt make almoſt as 
* much by lending his money upon mort- 
« gages, as. by incloſing land, were the 
„land to be given him from the waſte, 
building houfes and conveniences for 
poor farmers to occupy it, and letting it 
** out in ſmall bargains,” 


F. 3. I anſwer, if the ingenious author 
has not miſtaken the caſe, and that this is 
a true and fair repreſentation of facts, the 
preſent datling ſcheme of improvement, ſo 
much recommended by ſome writers, can- 


not long maintain its ground. Indeed, I 


think I have clearl ſhewn before, that in 
d 2 5 general 
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general it is impracticable, for reaſons, 
however, of a very different kind from 
. theſe. But the author's objection here is 
levelled againſt two things, the circum- 
ſtances of which are exceedingly different. 
One is againſt incloſing ſmall farms from 
the waſte; the other is againſt continuing 
thoſe ſo, that are already in that ſtate. 
To accompliſh the firſt, a houſe and all 
neceſſary buildings muſt be provided, be- 
ſides the expence of incloſing, and of gates, 
ſtiles, &c. &c. which amount to a large 
expence, and conſtitute the greateſt part 
of the author's objections to incloſing; but 
to continue ſmall farms in their preſent 
ſtate, and prevent their being laid toge- 
ther, requires no part of the above expence; 
all that is neceſſary is keeping them in re- 
pair. As to incloſing from the waſte, I 


am not at preſent concerned in the argu- 


ment; but that part of it that reſpects the 
laying ſmall farms together, and that may 
be applied to ſhew the unprofitableneſs of 
dividing large ones, and erecting the neceſ- 
ſary buildings for that purpoſe: it does 
concern me to anſwer, or to acknowledge 
my miſtake, i in having maintained that very 
great 
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great improvements are to be made there- 


by, even in the proportion of fifteen to ten, 
or { 1 500. to £ 1000. 


F. 4. I am very happy, however, to find. 
our farmer's ſentiments exactly coincide with 
mine, in the uſefulneſs and deſirableneſs of 
ſuch ſmall farms, if it could be made to 
conſiſt with the intereſt of the land owner. 
In p. 57. he ſays, Every one knows, that 
* has any knowledge of country affairs, 
that farmers of twenty, thirty, forty, 
« and even fifty pounds a year, are the. 
« moſt laborious ſet of men in the king- 
« dom, and might, be ſaid to be the moſt ; 
« wretched, if wretchedneſs conſiſted in 
« hard work, and coarſe fare; but habit, and 
« the deſire of independence, have recon- 
« ciled their minds to their ſtations ; ; and 
« being bleſſed with vigorous health, the 
reward of temperance and exerciſe, they 
« wear the face of chearfulneſs and con- 
tent, and are the parents of children, 


the flower and the ſtrength of the 
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* That the commnnity would receive an 
te additional increaſe of ſtrength from the 
& multiplication of ſmall farms, will ad- 
© mit of no debate; but that gentlemen 
« ſhould be expected to multiply ſuch 
«farms, without any view to their own 
% immediate intereſt, is a hope founded in 
1 folly, and therefore Ray read,” * 


8 5. The conclufive obſervation is a 
very juſt one, if there are any ſuch untea- 
ſonable expectants; but as it ſeems an un- 
controverted point, that the multiplication 
of ſmall farms is a circumſtance of great 
importance to the community z ; It is cer- 
tainly worth enquiry, whether the carrying 
it into execution, cannot be done confiſt- 
ently with the intereſt of the gentlemen, 
upon whom the expence muſt immediate- 
ly fall. The farmer ſays, No; I fay, Ves. 


F. 6. There can be no kind of doubt, 
if a farmer could have his choice, but be 
would certainly prefer ſuch a neat conve- 
nient building, with all neceſſary out- 


buildings, &c. which our farmer hath 
kindly 
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kindly provided for him, though his rent 
was but twenty pounds a year; fo would 
he likewiſe prefer good eating and drink- 
ing, being well cloathed, &c. if he could 
have it at the fame expence ; but accord- 
ing to the old proverb, he muſt cut his 
coat according to his cloth. If it will 
not make him a ſurtout, nor a dreſs coat, 


he muſt put up with a frock, and, 2 


a dhe. Kanty's one too. | 


Fd 


§. 7. The bor W p. 56. That 
for a farm of thirty pounds a year, the 
expences neceſſary, though the houſe is 


propoſed to be as mean as poſſible, will 


amount to £ 515. Surely this calculation 
was made for the metropolis, I mean 
ſome country in the neighbourhood thereof. 
Had I the pleaſure of the author's com- 
pany through Dorſetſhire, Devonſhire and 
Cornwall, I would undertake to ſnew him 
a hundred farms, from twenty to a hun- 
dred pounds a year, the buildings of which 


did not coſt, and would not if they were 


to be built now, more than from 100. 

to { 140. which is not more than a fourth 

or fifth of the money he mentions; and I 
Dd 4 am 
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am credibly informed, that the ſame obſers 
vation will bold true through moſt of the 
northern and weſtern parts of the kings 
dom: this at once accounts ſor the diffe- 
rence of our opinions. From his calcula: 
tions it appears, that L 51 f. is neceſſaty 
to be laid out in, compleating a farm, of 
thirty g pounds a year, the intereſt of which 
is twentyrfive pounds, fifteen ſhillings; to 
which add four pounds land tax, leaves 
only five ſhillings for repairs, riſque, &c. 
Whereas in my ſcheme, a farm of thirty 
pounds a year, would requite only i 
to C14. to be expended, the intereſt,of 
which, with the land tax, we will call ten 
pounds, to be deducted from thirty pounds, 
leaves twenty pounds for rent, inſtead of 
five ſhillings. If this reaſoning be applied 
to ſmall farms already in occupation, as 
the buildings are already provided, the in- 
tereſt is to be added to the rent, which in 
this caſe would be twenty-ſeven pounds, 
for if ſuch buildings were eraſed, the ma- 
terials would ſcarcely pay the labour of 
doing it; and if kept up, the (repairs muſt 
fali very hort of buildings, which coſt fout 
or fe tunes the ſum. But what I am 
12 i 4 : moſtly 
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moſtly Ng aged. | to make out is, that the 
owners of overlands of any extent, and of 
extenſive eſtates, where large quantities of 
land, by reaſon of its ſituation and re- 
moteneſs from the farmer's yard, are in 
rent conſidered. of very little value to him, 
and in fact are really ſo, might make it 
well anſwer his account by converting ſuch 
into ſmall farms, from thirty pounds to an 
hundred pounds a year, by erecting farm 
houſes, and the neceſſary conveniences for 
the purpoſe. lt is granted the multiply - 
ing ſmall farms is a matter of great conſe- 
quence to the public; it is like wiſe grant 
ed, that the ſame land that lets in a large 
farm for eight ſhillings an acre, a little far- 
mer muſt pay twelve for, which, as was 
before obſerved, is improving £1 000. a 
year to £ 1500: the only point then is, 
whether the neceſſary buildings for a farm 
of thirty pounds a year, can be provided 
for £ 120. or { r40. the ſum mentioned: 
I do aver, upon my own knowledge, they 
may. I have ſeveral ſuch myſelf, and I 
have ſeveral more 1 ſhall: manage in the 
ſame manner, as faſt I can. Among ſe- 
veral others, I have a moor within a little 
= mile 
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mile pf a ſmall market town, it confifts 
ee I have alfo five ſmall paſture 
fields, divided from it by a private lane 
only, which are twenty acres more. The 
moor has about fifty acres that are pro- 
perly moor, the other ſeventy are dry, 
healthy ground, have been all incloſed and 
ploughed formerly; the moor of 120 a. 
cres Has been let at fourteen pounds a year, 
and the other twenty acres at ten pounds, 
and this is the moſt they have ever been 
ſet at. Now by erecting a houſe,” barn, 
&. &c. on the twenty acres, which ſhalt 
not exceed ( 120. it is extremely certain 
theſe premiſes would yield double the rent, 
or forty-eight pounds a year. What kind 
of buildings theſe muſt be, I have alrea- 
dy pretty fully deſcribed. They are not 
elegant, nor even neat; but they are dry 
and warm, ſuch as are ſuited to the con- 
dition and circumſtances of the occupier; 
ſuch as are confiſtent with the deſired im- 
ent of the land owner; ſuch as are 
conſiſtent. with the ſtrength, ſafety and 
advantage of the public; and finally, ſuch 
as our forefathers lived in, when they pre- 


pared the way for the valuable improve- 
ments 


8 
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ments that have ſince. taken place. If ex- 


travagant cuſtoms, vanity and folly, has in 
ſome parts rendered buildings neceſſary, 
even for ſmall farms, the expences of which 
are incompatiÞle with the exiſtence of ſuch 
ſmall farms, it is obvious that eſtates in 
fituations that do not require: ſuch unrea- 
ſonable expences, are much more deſira- 
ble than in ſituations that do require them, 


if any ſuch there be; becauſe the firſt are 


improveable in a very high degree, when 
the latter are not at all ſo; this muſt be 
allowed to be an irrefragable proof that 
pride, extravagance and folly, are the never 
failing cauſes of a declining ſtate. That 
one part of it may by care, induſtry, and 


frugality, be in a condition of high im- 


provement, whilſt the other will ſuffer its 
lands to lie uncultivated and uſeleſs, ra- 
ther than ſubmit to have them upon terms, 
wiſer and honeſter times knew to be rea» 
ſonable and profitable, and therefore by 
euſtom they rendered them reputable, and 
ſo they continue to this day; where the 
deſtructive notions and practices of refine- 
ment, elegance, and gentility, have not 
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rendered them infamous, and of courſe! an 
| nen them. | „ 


MN 


4/8. But thoupls's falle a Ka rui- 
nous elegance may deſtroy many, J hope 
there are ſtill, in every county in England, 
a competent number of frugal, induſtrious 
people, who would be well content with 
ſuch buildings and conveniences as the 
owner of thirty pounds a year could con- 
 fiſtently furniſh; if not, I am perſuaded 
they may be ſupplied from other parts of 
the kingdom; but ſhould: this alſo fail, the 
land owner has nothing to fear with reſpect 
to his own intereſt ; if we can ſuppoſe that 
to be fafe, while meaſures take place that 
depopulate the country, and conſequently 
weaken, and finally muſt deſtroy the ex- 
iſtence of the ſtate. For what are gold 
and diamonds, and all the riches of the 
earth, when your people are gone, upon 
whoſe ſtrength and ſuccour their ſafe cu- 
ſtody depend ? If intereſt is to be conſider- 
ed as any thing, when unſupported by the 
mutual aids of ſociety. If a land owner 
ſhould think it his buſineſs to purſue that 
ſcheme which leads the moſt direct road 
b to 
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to his own private intereſt, without the 
leaſt regard to the community he belongs; 
he has nothing in the world to do to trou- 
ble himſelf about building houſes, and in- 
eloſing and dividing land; if there is any 
reaſon or truth in what the author has 
advanced on this intereſting ſubject of in- 
cloſing, fencing; and planting. | 


F. 9. 1 cannot give the author's ſenti- 


ments on theſe ſubjects in his own words, 


but I will give what this relates to in as 
clear and as true a ſenſe as I can. He 
ſuppoſes that 500 acres of land may be 
jncloſed in a ſubſtantial manner, with a 
good deep ditch and quick hedge, for the 
ſum of { 281; that building a houſe, barns, 
ſtables, &c. neceſſary for ſuch a farm, will 
coſt, ' including fences, &c.. L 2150. 14 5; 
that ſuch a farm will let at Y 200. a year; 
that no trees ſhould be planted in the 
tences, becauſe they damage the (hedges, 
but in lieu of them twenty acres of land 
ſhould be appropriated for the purpoſe of 
planting timber, that the tenant ſhould not 
be injured by its being planted in the 


lected 


hedges, nor the land owner's intereſt neg- 
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lected by an equivalent not being planted 
elſewhere. That thoſe trees will in forty 


8 fifty years time arrive at perfection, and 


that every tree may be eſtimated at more 
than twenty ſhillings long before that time, 
and the land owner be a gainer of ¶ oo. 
That were the trees to be planted in the 
hedge rows, the land owner would be a 
great gainer, for in hedge rows they grow 


faſter, &c. that theſe would amount to 


6000 trees, or perhaps 8000, and conſe- 
quently muſt be worth more than fo * 
end. 


§. 10. I will not take upon me to prove 
that twenty acres of trees would of would 
not be worth the ſum mentioned; but 


from what I have ſeen and know of theſe 


matters, I am much inclined to think 
they might, and that the ſame number 
in the hedge rows half as much more. 
Contrary to the author's advice, let us 
ſuppoſe the hedge rows to be planted, 
and as they are allowed to grow much 
faſter than thoſe in the woods, that in 


thirty years time $000 trees may be worth 


ſo many pounds, as he objects to their 
being 
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being planted in the hedges, on account 
of the injury they are ſuppoſed to do the 
farmer, let us examine what that may be 
when compared to / 8000. the value of 
the trees. The groſs rent is . 6. d. 
ſuppoſed to be per annum - 200 0 0 
The money neceſſary to be aps 74 865 
pended in compleating the 
farm is £ 2150. the intereſt. 
of that ſum at four per cent. 
s 86 G 0 
Land Tax ſuppoſe 20 0 0 f 
Repairs at five per cent. 10 © © paves o O 
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Neat rent chen is - 338 — 8, 0 0 


L 84. 2 year ſuffered to lay and nn 
accumulate at the rate of fou 8 
per cent. compound inte 
eſt, would in thirty years a- —_ 


mount to - - 460400 

—  ___— 

The trees planted i in the Kue . 
we ſuppoſe will in thirty years 
time amount to - - 8000 0 0 

The expence of the outer fence 5 þ 
we agree at 2 281. now that 
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Carried over 8000 0 O 
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hag ore a over, Boop 0 O 


ſum at four per cent. com- 
ee intereſt, would in | 
thirty years time amount to 9⁰⁰ 0.0 


111 


The neat amount of the value 
1 7100 \ 0 0 


U 
%Y V 5 


— 


So. that by: omitting to hh trees in the 
hedge rows, in the uſual or cuſtomary 
manner, you give up { 71900. to ward off 
the injury that may be ſuſtained, where 
the whole neat profits amount only to 
4 4604; that is, in other words, you agree 
to pay £71. to inſure a field of corn, 
the whole value of which is only { 46. 
from the injuries that may happen to it, 
from the drip'and ſhade of the trees yy 
ing in the — 


11 12. The author's obſervation on plant-. 
ing in hedge rows is remarkable, p. 15. 
« he ſays: were the trees to be planted 
« along the hedge rows in the uſual man- 
«ner, the land owner would till be a 
te greater gainer; but the occupier would 


« ſuffer in a tenfold proportion.” That 
18 


* 


is if literally exact, the tenant would ſuffer 
to the amount of £ 71, oo. I only men- 


tion this to ſhew how much people err, 


in neglecting to plant their hedges with 
trees proper for the ſoil, Oak I have 
obſerved, is not ſo proper for this pur- 
poſe, becauſe of its wide extended 4 
and aſh in paſtures are bad; but there is 
ſcarcely any other tree that can be rea- 
ſonably objected to. The elm in parti- 
cular is very proper for this purpoſe, and 
it muſt be very large cer it does the leaſt 
injury, either by its drip or ſhade; indeed 
ſo far from it, that it is certainly very 
uſeful where cattle frequently depaſture, 
as it affords, them ſhade in the ſummer, 
and cover and ſhelter in the winter; it 
keeps off the cold blaſts and nipping winds 
in the ſpring, and promotes the growth 
of the young graſs, and cauſes it to be 


much earlier than where it is quite ex- 


| poſed. The whole ſupply of this uſeful 


timber is almoſt from hedge rows and ave- 


nues; there are few woods if any cf elm, 


nor do they thrive well, planted in that 
manner : beech, ſycamore, birch, and all 


W . 
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of the aquatick kind, - thrive exceedin ply 
alſo in hedge rows, w where 9 are 9 6 ach 
red to the ny 


But to porte this buſineſs a little 
Further upon the data furniſhed Of” our 
author. 


& 12. He propoſes to incloſe 500 a acres 
of land, and to convert it into a farm; 


the expences of doing which amount to 
£ 2150. Of theſe 500 acres he propoſes 
to plant twenty acres with timber, which 
he ſays may be done for leſs than £ g. 
an acre, but ſay for the whole twenty 
acres { 100. That in leſs than forty or 
fifty years, the timber growing on thoſe 
twenty acres will be worth at leaſt Z 7000. 
let us ſuppole then the land owner, inſtead 
of converting the 500 acres into a farm, 
ſhould chule to plant the whole with tim- 
ber, his whole charges according to the 
author's ſcheme of this matter, would be 
L 281. to complete the outer or incloſing 
tence, and / 5. an acre for planting the 


timber, 
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timber, which n amount to as fol- 


* 4. PA 
lows, outer fence = = « 281 0 © 


Planting 500 acres at L 5+ an 
acre is > . — 2500 0 O 


Total 2581 0 © 

That ſum would in fifty years 

time, at four per cent. 

compound intereſt amount 

to 0114S e Bo; THAI A 
Then if the timber growing ot 

on twenty acres of land 

at the end of fifty years, 

would be worth {£ 7000. 

the timber on 50 acres 

would be worth 175, 00 © © 
From which deduct the ſum 

above 19, 0 


a * * — 1 


The neat amount ariſing from 
planting the whole with 
timber is — - 15 5,255 0 © 

Now let us compare this with what would 

be the net gains at the end of fifty years, 

ſuppoſing tze 500 acres to be con- 
E e 2 verted 
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verted into a farm upon the plan above-. 
mentioned. | 


S. 13. The net rent we ſuppoſed to 


be 84. a year, which in fifty years time 


at { 4. per cent. compound intereſt, would 
amount to / 12,823. which being de- 
ducted from { 15 5, 25 5. the neat ſum a- 
riſing from the plantation of timber, leaves 
L 142,432. being the neat balance ariſing 
from planting 500 acres with timber, in- 
ſtead of converting it into a farm. 


§. 14. I dare ſay the intelligent reader 
will remark, that the profits ariſing from 
ſuch a plantation, muſt be vaſtly greater 
than appears from the above calculation, 
ſuppoſing the data juſt; as nothing is ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from it until the whole 
term of fifty years is expired, and then 
only from the timber. Whereas, was the 
underwood cut at a proper growth, before 
the timber was of a ſize ſufficient to de- 
ſtroy it; or if the money ariſing from the 
poles; which were cut at different times 
to thin the timber, ſuppoſing no coppice- 

try to be permitted to grow, ſhould be 

ſuffered 
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ſuffered to accumulate from the time of 


cutting to the end of the term, at the 
ſame rate of compound intereſt. As ſup- 
poſe 300 young trees to be cut from each 
acre in the ſpace of the firſt twenty years; 
theſe at two ſhillings a tree only, amount 
to £ 30. an acre, which on 500 acres is 
{ 15,000. That ſum in thirty years would 
accumulate to / 48,600. near three times 


as much as the whole neat gains ariſing - 


from the ſuppoſed farm. This ſum be- 
ing added to the net amount of the ſum 
ariſing from the timber, makes che ſum 
of C 191, O02. | 3:4 


$. 15. Now I beg leave to aſk the au- 
thor, what concluſions we can draw from 
theſe calculations, and this fort of reaſon- 


ing? Can any certain dependence be placed 


upon them, or are they chymerical and 
matters of mere amuſement? he obſerves 
ſome where, that conjectural calculations 
dare the mode,“ he has ventured to give 
countenance to the practice, by adding 
one to the number, I have done the fame. 
My calculations are made upon his prin- 
ciples and data; I hope I have neither 
E e 3 miſtaken 
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miſtaken nor miſrepreſented either; wil- 
fully 1 am ſure I have not; my reſpect 
for his merit as a practical writer is very 
great, and directs my inclination a more 


agreeable and a more reputable road. If 
his data are juſt, then my calculations a- 


bove are ſo too; and yet I as much be- 
lieve, that in real practice as many millions 
would be gained, as the many thouſands 
this dahinten produces. 


8. 16. The foundation of this univerſal 
deceit is in the firſt principles of calcula- 


tion. Datas have been aſſumed that great- 


ly exceed the truth, which appear in their 
ſimple ſtate, hardly worth notice or con- 
ſideration; yet when an error of one acre 
is circulated through. 500, and that of 
one year through fifty, the concluſion then 
appears enormous, extravagant, and incre- 
dible. Mr. North, I believe, was the 
firſt who ſet this wonderful ſcheme agoing; 
his account is perfectly viſionary, and not 
to be at all ſupported by real practice; 
indeed it is enormouſly abſurd. How- 


ever, his example has been followed by 


many writers ſince his time, bis errors 
magnified 


r I IE . NS * F . n 82 * 2 — 5 £ 
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magnified and vended with exaggerations, 
which make their publications mere ro- 
mances. Had it been confined to timber, 


the miſchief had been leſs injurious, but it 


unfortunately has been propagated through 
almoſt every ſpecies of uſeful plants, and 
indeed ſome uſeleſs ones too; the ſeeds 
of which have been fold at extravagant 
prices, tho' not of the leaſt value. Thus 


a ſcience in itſelf the moſt intereſting and 


important to mankind in general, by the 
mercenary unaccountable management of 
ſome late writers, has been vilely proſtitated 
to ſerve their own finiſter purpoſes, to the 


diſcredit of this moſt neceſſary art, and 


the diſappointment and loſs of thoſe who 
have too much relied on their fabulous 
accounts and calculations. In this num- 
ber, however, I by no means include the 
author of the Complete Enghſh Farmer. 
He has very honeſtly and ſenſibly inſtruct- 
ed the farmer how to conduct his buſineſs 
in the. moſt rational manner, according 
to the -beſt and moſt ſucceſsful practice 
hitherto known; and in this ſenſe his 
book has ſurely great merit. Thus much 
juſtice demands, though, I own, I dif- 
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fer. widely ſrom him in ſeveral political 


maxims, of. n great eee to the 
Fe Wel. 1 1 


255 . 


65 1 05 p. 89. has 3 1 
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is, of all, other grain, the principal ob- 
ect of the Engliſh farmer's attention; 


it is now almoſt. univerſally our bread. 
corn, and it is beſides a capital article 
* of commerce, by which the national 
wealth. in, plentitul years, is more en- 
« riched, than by the balance of all the 
other articles of our commerce added 
together: for except our pottety and 
our woollen manufactory, every other 
article of our commerce has its founda- 
tion in the produce of other nations, 
but the article of corn is all our own. 
One million, therefore, brought into 
England for corn, doubles its value, in 
a national ſenſe, to the fame ſum brought 
in for thoſe manufactures, whoſe raw 
materials are purchalcd: for ready money 
abroad.” 


« To the cultivation, therefore, of this 
great ſource of our public, as well as 
wo private 
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« private wealth, let us apply with unre- 


« mitting diligence. x ol who oppoſe 
« the bounty on the 
« thould- conſider that the more the mer- 
« chant receives on this account, the more 
«© money he brings back in return; and 


« that all- his money 1s circulated among 


« ourſelves, | without one penny of it be- 


„ing carried away for any one material 
„whatever.“ 


5617. That Wheat is an article of the 
greateſt conſequence to this kingdom, and 
therefore, richly worth the farmer's utmoſt 
care and attention is undoubtedly true. 
Yet there is a poſſibility of encouraging 


the cultivation of it in too great a degree, 


or to too great a height; as when the 
quantity may thereby be ſo much increaſed 
as to become burthenſome, by leaving ſo 
great a load upon the growers hands, that 
he cannot diſpoſe of it without great loſs, 
or the aid of a bounty to promote the 
fale by exportation. As alſo when the 
grower's attention may be thereby ſo fixed 
on its culture, as to cauſe him to neglect 
the cultivation of other articles, which if 
not 


exportation of corn, 
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not ad. as neceſſary to our well 
being as wheat, yet are ſo in a great de- 


gree ; and therefore, to ſupply the wants 
occaſioned by ſuch neglect, we are obliged 
to ſeek, ſupplies from: abroad; the value 
of which is paid for in money, to the un- 
ſpeakable loſs of the public. This appears 
no where in a ſtronger light than in the 
article of oats; for Which the author him- 
ſelf allows we pay half a million annually. 
If then a meaſure is adopted, by means 
of which the culture of one article is ſo 
much increaſed, that the government is 
put to an annual expence of / 200,000. 
to promote the ſale of it by exportation, 
and at the ſame time by means thereof, 
the culture of another neceſſary article is 
ſo far neglected, as to oblige the people to 
purchaſe abroad and import it into Eng- 
land, to the amount of / 500,000. is not 
the abſurdity too great to eſcape any man's 
notice. You give £ 200,000. to diſpoſe 
of your wheat, and you pay ( 500, ooo. 
for the purchaſe of oats; is it not evident, 
that the oats might have grown on the 
land on which the wheat grew, and both 
the bounty money and the coſt of the oats 
ſaved 
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ſaved to the nation, beſides freight, com- 
miſſion, &c ?' It may be ſaid you furniſh 
an account of the outgoings. but do not 
conſider the immenſe ſums the merchant 
receives in return. I wiſh upon a fair | 
candid examination, the returns may be 5 
found as immenſe, as they are common- 
ly repreſented. Let us enk to a few 
facts. | 
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8. 18. The bounty on wheat is five ſhil- 
lings a quarter or 7d. x a (buſhel. The 
greateſt quantities exported by far, are 
when wheat is very plenty, and of courſe 
cheap. The bounty upon a medium is 
at leaſt ſixteen or ſeventeen per cent. there 
fore, if the ſum paid for bounty amounts 
to { 200,000. annually, the value of the 
corn exported will amount to 1, 200, ooo. 
from which if we deduct the two ſums 
abovementioned, amounting to / 700,000. 
there will remain a balance in favour of 
England. to the amount of FL Foo, ooo. 
which is to be paid by the foreign cuſtom- 
er. But we have only confidered oats as 
omitted to be planted ; but with the ſame 
propriety : and reaſon' we may bring mad- 
der, 
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der, flax, and hemp into the account, 
which the huſbandman might as well cul- 
dtivate as oats or wheat, and that being 
done, I am of opinion the balance will 
appear greatly on the other ſide. Per- 
haps the ſtrenuous advocates for a bounty 
are not yet ſatisfied, that the money that 
might be ſaved. by the bounties ceaſing, 
and by England's cultivating thoſe articles 
for her own uſe, which the is now obliged 
to depend upon foreignets for, are not 
more than an equivalent to the value of 
the corn we export; if fo, I will give 
them another conſideration, which, I think, 
will be adequate without all or ee of 
un above. 1 fi Dro 
6. 19. In ehij account, abs exportation 
|| eB of any ſort, ſuppoſing a bounty 
not to ſubſiſt, is left entirely out of the 
queſtion, as much as if it was impoſſible 
for any exportation of corn to be, unleſs 
aided by ſuch a meaſure; but if any one 
will candidly, examine the facts, from the 
commencement of the bounty to the pre- 
ſent time, he will have abundant reaſon . 
to conclude, from the viciſſitudes and con- 
ſtant 
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tant alterations of prices from high to 

low, and from low to high, once in. e, 
three, tour, five or ſix years, that ſhe 
might have received the ſame, money. „at 


leaſt, that ſhe has done now, without the 


expence of the bounty, and for a; leſs: 
quantity of corn. If you fix upon any one 
year within that period in which corn 
was very low, you will in a very few 
years after, ſometimes i in the next, ſome- 
times in two, ſometimes more years find 
the price advanced ſo much as to pay well 
ſor keeping it, and to render the een 


unneceſſary. 


$. 20. But as the hiſtory of paſt facts 
do not ſtrike us ſo forcibly and ſenſibly, 
as objects that are offered to our preſent 
view, let us examine the affair as it has 
ſtood for the laſt two years, and as it now 
ſtands at this preſent moment. In the 
year 1769, the current price of wheat 
was four ſhillings a buſhel ; prefling re- 
monſtrances were then made to the mini- 
ſtry, of the neceſſity of granting a bounty 
on exportation, to prevent the price of 
wheat falling ſo low, as to be worth no 

one's 
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one's while to cultivate it. Happy, great- 
ly” happy was it for the people of Eng- 
land, that the miniſtry reſolved not to 
grant a bounty, as the event has moſt 
abundantly ſhewn; for ſoon after it was 
found” abſolutely neceſſary to prohibit all 
exportation; by which means the people 
here have been comfortably fed, while 
the poor wreches in moſt parts of Europe 
have felt inconceiveable diſtreſs, and thou- 
ſands have actually periſhed for want of 
bread. Notwithſtanding theſe prudent 
precautions taken by government, wheat 
advanced in price, and in a few months 
ſold for double the price abovementioned 
at many market towns in England. The 
price has fallen ſince that time, but till 
the price is high. On the 6th of De- 
cember 1771, new wheat ſold at Newbery 
in Berks, at C 11. 195.64. per load, and 
old at C 13. 12s. 6d. which 0 ng is 
_ 6s. 104. a n 


8. 21. Now 1 acc to this candid rea- 
der, 1ſt, if free permiſſion had been given- 
for the exportation of wheat for two years 
back from . time, without any encou- 

ragement 


it was ever known to be in any former 


period? And, 2d, if the whole quantity 
exported in ſeven years before that time, 


for which a bounty had been paid, had 
then been upon hand, if every buſhel might 


not have been ſold during the Taft and 


preſent year, without the leaſt aid of a 
bounty, and at double the price it was 
ſold for with a bounty. Suppoſing theſe 
facts to be true, and I think no one will 
venture to deny that they are ſo; it will 
then be eaſy to ſhew what loſs this na- 


tion has ſuſtained by the bounty the haſt 


ſeven years it v paid. N 

8. 22. In vides to make this matter as 
clear and as plain as poſſible, let us take 
the ſums we made uſe of as above. We 
then ſuppoſed that the public paid 
{ 200,000. annually upon an average for 
bounty, which, upon an average, amount- 
ed to fixteen or ſeventeen per cent. on the 
value of the corn exported, which then 

| would 
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ragement of bounty, whether the demand 
would not have been ſuch from the great 
diſtreſs of neighbouring nations, that the 
price muſt have advanced beyond what 
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would amount to { 1. z 00, ooo. annual ly. 
In ſeven years then the whole amount of 
the bounty paid would be / 1, 400, oo. 
and the whole value of the corn exported 
_ 8,400,000. If the whole quantity might 
have been ſold in the courſe of the laſt and 
preſent year without a bounty, for at leaſt 
double the price it ſold for with one, it 
clearly follows that the nation has ſuſtain - 
ed a loſs by the ſeven years fale to the 
amount of the two ſums above-mentioned, 
which are 8, 400, ooo the ſam the corn 
might have been ſold for more than it 
was, and / 1, 400, ooo. paid for bounties 
unneceſſarily; which, being added toge- 
ther, make the ſum nine millions, eight 
hundred thouſand pounds. And this ſum 
appears to me beyond the poſſibility of a 
doubt, the nation has abſolutely loſt * its 
laſt ſeven years exportation trade. 


F. 23. Iwill not take upon me to prove, 
that the ſums above-mentioned are exactly 
the ſums that were paid for bounty, and 
received for the corn exported, if they. 
were more, the loſs was greater, if leſs, 


the Toſs was ſo too; but the intereſting 
part 
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part of the argument is, whether the corn 
might not Rave been ſold ſinee Abdel of 


the year 1769, for double the money at 
leaſt it was helene and _ ora oa faved 


to wy F 100 10 od * Bi 811 
0 5 »TUYOVEL. mo a. Wen 


wy 24. The ROY adycbätes for a 
bown{492 ufually endeaugur to throw an 
odium upon their opponents, by proclaim- 
ing them ſaperficial 'reafoners} ane thus, 
inſtead of anſwering, evade The queſtion? 
If any one among them“ think Hicmfelf 
bleſſed with a deeper and more ſolid Judg- 
ment, and” piercing penetration "than" his 
brethren, let him point out the inſuffici⸗ 
ency of the — ment, and expoſe 
its defects. The U would be very 
glad to be inſtructed, for it is the eſta- 
bliſhment of truth he wifhes to ſee effect- 


inſtrument, or {ome more e fortullate enqvi- 

rer of greater abilities. e 

* 1311891 to bsc A018 J ; 

F. 25: But to return to our avthor; he 
lays, * The national wealth, in plentiful 
* years, may be more encreaſed by the 
* F f « (ale. 


exported” in "the laſt: ſeven yearb of Ep Bets 


ed, without regarding whether he is the | 
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iu ſale of wheat, than by the balance of 

, all the other articles of our commerce 
* added together. This may be true, and 
ſeems to be ſaying a great deal for it; but, 
in fact, is ſaying very little. I am much 
afraid the balance of our trade is not 
greatly in our favour; if ſo, the ſaying 
that the corn trade enriches us more than 
the balance of all the reſt, is indeed ſay- 
ing very little i in its favour. But how ſo 
intelligent a perſon as our author ſhould 
think that * except our pottery and wooll- 
«< en manufactory, every other article of 
xe our commerce has its foundation in the 
6 produce of other nations: is very ſtrange 
indeed | will he, without being offended, 
ſuffer me to remind him of our mines of 
copper, tin, lead and iron, and the num- 
berleſs articles that are manufactured from 
them and ſent abroad. Alſo our coals, 
ſalt and fiſheries; our allum and copperas 
works ; our upholſtery, cabinet wares, and 
other furniture ; fadlery, boots, ſhoes, and 
every article made of leather ; butter, 
cheeſe, beer, ſoap, candles, ſtarch, paper, 
books, vellum and ſtationary of all kinds, 
clocks, watches, dials, and mathematical, 

aſtro- 
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aſtronomical and nautical inſtruments; hats, 
worſted ſtockings; ' breeches pieces, caps, 
carpets, paper tangings, oils; colours, glaſs 
bottles and ware of all ſorts, window = 
and Wia are e ſome others. 
1111 ara, ht 
8 26. Perliogh edi mmey be objected 
as not belonging to the liſt; to be ſure 
hi quantity we import is amazingly great, 
but the quantity dug and prepared from 
the ore here, and run into pigs; 10 incon- 
ceiyable great alſo. I have been informed, 
upon good authority, that the foundaries in 
and about London; do not work up leſs 
than a hundred tons a week ; Briſtol eighty; 
Colbroke Dale and Seeton works, near 
Whitehaven, in Cumberland, and many 02 
ther places, incredible quantities, and all 
from Engliſh pig iron. Now what pro- 
portion, think ye, does the money received 
for corn exported, bear to the amount of” 
our other exports ? A very ſmall one in- 
deed. The amount of our iron and ſteel 
manufactories are very great, and the value 
of the metal in all the ſmall wares, when 
compared to the value when manufactured 
into d he numberleſs toys and trinkets that 
Ff 2 are 


* 
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are made of ty is hardly worth mention · 
ing; —5 e art and labour of the ma- 
nufactorer that chiefly, gives, the value. 
People ſeem, to lay a vaſſ. ſtreſs on the corn: 
trade, becauſe it is the produce of our.own 
lands, furniſhed by our own labour, and 
tlierefore its returns, ſay they, are ſo much 
real | increaſe. of wealth; a very true and 
juſt remark, when corn is exported: with- 
Out a bounty: but allow a bounty, and you 
at once deſtroy the truth and. juſtice of the 
obſcryation ; fer: in every article of 'com- K 
merce I can think of, the bounty on con 
bears a larger proportion to its value, than 
the price of the raw materials do to the 
value of the goods and wares that are ma- 
nufactured from them, except thoſe made 
of filk, ſilver and gold. So that upon the 
principle of à hounty, you pay more in 
proportion tothe ſum returned to make 
an article of commerce, than you do. for 
any of the raw materials you purchaſe from 
abroad, to be wrought into manufactures 
to be exported, except as above. Habit 
and cuſtom operate power fully on the ſen · 
ſations of men, but that they ſhould cap- 
tivate the wancerdkung ig ſo far, as to make 


error 


* 
* 
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error paſs for trutli, is very unadcecumtable 


1 % 


indeed! 8 10H35 3 "£1 eo +10 585 17 4 + By 


1 a, | * „ * 
1; fa ak 31 ©; Nie 18 (= 4 


8 27. We have 0 long 3 0 
to a bounty on exportation, that we per · 
ſuade ourſelves all. exportation depends 
upon it, and that it is become neceſſary; 


even to our very; exiſtence às a people. By 


this means we deprive ourſelves of the ad- 
vantages of a good climate, and the bleſ- 
fings of plentiful ſeaſons; for inſtead of 
availing ourſelves of the advantages which 
naturally attend them, we very erroneouſſy 
transfer them to our neighbours; Who bet- 
ter underſtand their value and uſe. They 
hug themſelves in the emoluments of the 
trade, and laugh in their fleeve at the folly 
of the PRs? who. furmitſy: the n 
nity. e 9. ein 299: 


* 
7 EY 
* 4 3 


F. 28. Should any one take upon him 
to recommend the giving a bounty to 
encourage the exportation of wool, it 

would ſurely be thought he was out of 5 
ſenſes, and a politician fit to reſide only 
in Bedlam; and yet, perhaps, little more 
can be ſaid for a bounty on wheat than 
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upon wool, - The decline of our woollen 
manufactures, has occaſioned a great fall 
of price in that article; it has been at a 
low price a long time, and is ſo ſtill. 

the time the bounty was given upon the 
exportation of wheat, the price was very 
low, the legiſlature adopted that mea - 
ſure to advance the price; the event ſhew- 
ed: the propriety thereof, by the purpoſe 


being effeQually anſwered. Should the ſame 


meaſure; be adopted in reſpect to wool, an 

immediate advance of price to double, per- 
baps treble, or more, its preſent price, 
would be the moſt certain conſequence. A 
conſequence as deſirable and as intereſting 
to the farmer, as what follows the bounty 
on wheat. A conſequence as intereſting 
to the land owner alſo, for whatever ad- 
vances the profits or intereſt of the te- 
nant, muſt ultimately that of the land- 
lord. But it will be ſaid, there can be no 
occaſion to give a bounty on the exporta- 
tion of wool, becauſe our neighbours would 
gladly take all we have, without our being 
at that EXPENCE. That is very true, they 
would as long as they have occaſion for it, 
and ſo they would our wheat alſo; the lat- 

ter 
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ter being at leaſt as neceſſary to them as 
the former, as has been ful ly evinoed this : 
preſent year (1771). But you go on; the 


woollen manufacture is our grand ſtaple, 


on which we prineipally depend; that our 
elimate and breed of ſheep are peculiarly 
ſuited to the carrying on this manufacture 


in the moſt perfect and beneficial man- | 


ner; and that no nation can effeQually 
rival us, if we keep our wool from them, 


for which purpoſe; the ſevereſt and moſt 


rigorous laws have been enacted. All this 
we grant, but muſt at the ſame time ob- 
ſerve with concern, that thoſe laws are 
experimentally found to be inſufficient to 


anſwer the good purpoſes intended by 


them; for ways and means are found out, 


to run our wool in quantities ſufficient to 
enable our neighbours to rival us in every 
market we have formerly been uſed to 
ſerve, almoſt entirely with woollen goods. 


There is, however, a great riſque and ex- 


pence attends the execution of ſuch an il- 
licit trade, all which muſt be laid on the 
goods, and be paid for by the purchaſer ; 
which, without doubt, doubles the price 
at leaſt. This ſeems to be the principal 
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advantage obtained by the prohibition, and 
is an advantageous neee to bits! 
h W 8 TIN {ivr ) Taav aro 


950 , T 
* 1 enn 2 


my 1291 z \ Upon chix fgpotiing EVAN ”Y Aa 


pound of wool ſtands the Engliſh manu- 


facturer im Gx-pence, the fame would ſtand 
a F rench manufacturer in a thilling.: Sup- 
poſe a pound of wool, upon an average, 
colt a French manufacturer ſix times its 
firſt coſt; in working it up into goods; 
that is, ſix ſhillings (which, I believe, is 
below the mark) ; then let us ſuppoſe that 
the workmen are fed with bread made of 


Engliſh corn, and that one half of their 
earnings is applied to the purchaſe of ſuch 


bread, that is three ſhillings out of tho ſix: 
if ſuch wheat was ex ported from England 
when the price was not more than four 
fhillings and three pence a buſhel, then, I 
ſay, the Beenty you grant on the wheat, 
fully pays the extra price he pays for the 
wool; and therefore you as effectually put 
it in his power to rival you in every mar- 
ket, as you could do by permitting your 
wool to be exported free. Indeed i there 


would | be this WISH attend free expor- 
tation, 


SS EE ot 


<+, 7 HR I 
SEN 3 IS 


OE 9 — 8 


n 
3 


grazier's pocket, where of right it belongs, 


RCCC 


to ben a true ſtate of the fact. 7 ou, in 


may not have it in their power, to appear 
at market, againſt you; which, in the ſe - 


1 hf gs 


ineffectual by granting a bounty upon corn, 


extra expence they have been at in procuring 
your wool ; ſo that at laſt the burthen and 
expence of running it fall upon ourſelves, 
and they have it upon as good terms as 
our manufacturers. If the keeping your 
wool at home is a wiſe and politic mea- 
ſure, why will you counteract it by adopt - 
ing another which makes them full a- 
mends for the want of it? If I furniſh an 


it does not ſignify a ſtraw, whether I give 
him a razor to cut my throat, or a dagger 
to pierce my heart: the miſchief is equal- 
ly certain, and equally great! 


F. 30. 
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tation, the extra price that is now paid 
the ſmuggleſ. would come directly into the 


and ſhould come. This appears to me 
the firſt inſtance, prudently endeavour to 
prevent their getting your wool, that they 
cond inſtance, you as impruden tly render 


by means of which you. reſtore them the 
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enemy with the means of deſtroying me, 
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p. 285. be obſerves, 4 It would be diff 
* cult to perſuade men at preſent, that 
44 plenty of corn and cattle could be of 
wa miſchievous conſequences to the public, or 
4 that the writer who advanced fo n 
« 2 problem, could be in earneſt in what 
« he {aid.” This follows a quotation from 
a book publiſhed about ſeventy years ſince, 
and being a ſtrange notion, the author 
ver juſtly ſpeaks of it with ſome pleaſan- 
But it is very remarkable that what 
5 author ſhould ſee here in a ridiculous 
light, ſhould at another time impreſs bis 
mind with the 2 apprehenſions of 
the aforeſaid quotation, exceedingly mul- 
tiplicd and aggravated. . In p. 237, he ob- 
_ that the culture of wheat is now 


« become the object of the greateſt-atten- 


« tion throughout Europe and in America; 
that probably wheat will hereafter be- 
* come fo plentiful and cheap, that there 

«© will be no demand for the ſurplus of the 
« wheat we may raiſe, there fore our far- 


« mers will be obliged to cultivate oats 


% inſtead of wheat; that thoſe that grow 


little or no * will eat bread cheaper 
« than 


o. But to return to our author; in 
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than thoſe that do; and inſtead of the 
« bounty now ſo grievouſly complained of 
« by ſome. ſuperficial reaſoners, double the 
« preſent bounty will not be ſufficient to 
« enable the Engliſh: merchant to go to 
« market upon equal terms with his com- 
« petitors ; and when plenty overſpreads 


« this our land, then will murmuring begin, 


% and poverty, bankruptcy, ſeizure for rent, 
« decay of trade, impriſonment, 'beggary, 
« and all the evils attending national di- 
16 ſtreſs, will ſoon: follow after.” A deſ- 
perate black and terrifying catalogue in- 
deed ! and all from that moſt defirable 
ſource, plenty. Good Sir, do not be diſmay- 
ed, pluck up your ſpirits, I hope the evil 


days you mention are at leaſt as far off as you 


hope the author's were who dreaded plenty, 


as being the miſchievous conſequence of the 
introducing clover. | Propitious ſeaſons will 
infallibly produce plenty, and plenty will 
as infallibly reduce the price: an event I 
ſincerely wiſh, without fear or dread. 
Plenty is a bleſſing we ſhould receive with 
great gratitude; let us enjoy it prudently, 
and leave the iſſue to the direction of the 
denen DONOR, and all will do well. 


When 
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When we are fo happy to grow more 
wheat than we can diſpoſe 5 of, With 
out paying double the bounty we have 
done, neceſſity will oblige us to do then, 
what common ſenſe and good policy ſhould 
teach us to do now. When cor ſtbck of 
wheat is moderately large, inſtead of in- 
creaſing it to an immoderate ſtock, which 
can neither be kept nor ſold withont loſs, 
let us then render it unneceſſary to ſeek 
relief from a bounty, by cultivating coats 
inſtead of wheat, and thereby ſave the half 
million we are ſaid to pay annually for 
them. - Alſo Jet us cultivate flax, hemp, 
and madder, which, together, amount to 
an immenſe ſum; and much more might 
be raiſed in England than would be equi 
valent to the ſums we receive for corn ex- 
ported by means of the bounty. But how 
came we poſſeſt with this high notion of 
permanent plenty, is the world grown ſuch 
adepts in agriculture, are we grown ſo per- 
fect in that art, that we dare ſay our har- 
veſt ſhall be plentiful in. deſpite of bad 
ſeaſons and all untoward accidents? With- 
out pretendiug to the ſpirit of-prophecy, 1 
will venture to announce, that in all fu- 
"4 ture 
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ture times we ſhall experience the lame 
viciſſitudes ande changes, the ſame variety 
and,; mytability the World has conſtantiy 
done, Corn is d now dear, the next har- 
veſt may be plentiful, and the price much 
reduced bat the wiſeſt man alive can- 
not ſay if the price will be nere or 
bene __ the harveſt is come. 5 


by * 
+1 4 " * * — Ci - * — 
414111 nd * 


x 310 F by the! bite obe 5 
events, the time will come e er long, when 
corn will be far cheaper than it is at pre- 
ſent; and judgiug again, by the ſame rule, 
that cheap time, let it come ſooner or la- 
ter, will again be :ſucceeded by dear times, 
and ſo on to the end of time; in alternate, 
though irregular fucceſſion. Let then the 
moſt ſagacious, the moſt penetratim 
into futucity tell us, if he am U thier 
the article in queſtion will be cheap or 
dear at the end of three, fix, nine, or 


twelve years, or at IRE 'other future period 


whatever. 0 ano 1% 0 Ins! 
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N 2. Should a Eibope make the cul- 
ture of this article the object of their at- 


n it would moſt undoubtedly de- 


creaſe 
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creaſe the price, which decreaſe” would 
alſo, in ſome meaſure, be according to the 
improvement made in the art; but it is 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that article would 
ingroſs their attention longer than they 
found it for their intereſt ſo to do; that fail. 
ing, each country would ſubſtitute ſomt 
other article or articles in its ſtead, as they 
ſaw reaſon to believe would better anſwer 
their purpoſe. This univerſal paſſion for 
cultivating wheat would become unfaſhio- 
nable, things would return to their uſual 
mode of rotation, and the affairs of man- 
kind would be much the ſame as we at 
preſent find them. Buteher's meat of all 
kinds is very dear, and at preſent not at 
all likely to be cheaper; would not the 
raiſing potatoes, carrots, and other uſeful 
vegetables, for the purpoſes of rearing and 
fattening. cattle, turn to a much better ac- 
count to the farmer and to the public; 
than raiſing wheat, under the apprehended 
neceſſity of giving a bounty of from fix- 
teen to twenty-five per cent. I do not 
mean when wheat ſhall become fo plenty, 
that double the above bounty ſhall be in- 
latkcient to render it equally low: with 
| other 
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other nations; according ta the authors 
direful apprehenſions; but when the bun- 
ty do not exceed the cuſtomary pitch of 
fre. ſhillings 1a quarter. I am perſuaded 
the author is/a man of ecandour and inte- 
grity, I therefore dare appeal to him, if 
within the circle. of his practice and obſer- 
vation, he cannot recollect many inſtances 
of formers Ho In beds 
that would probably have turned to much 
better account under oats, barley, carrots; 
potatoes. or ſome othet vegetable. My 
own opinion is, that many thouſands of 
acres have been ſown with wheat, which, 
if they had been ſown with/earrots, parſ- 
nips, potatoes, &c. would have turned 
to more than double the profit; if only 
applied to the feeding cattle. A field 
planted with potatoes, or ſown with car- 
rots, if at all fit for either purpoſe, would 
in the uſual courſe of things, if” applied to 
the feeding of hogs only, yield at leaſt 
twice the profit that the ſame land would 
if ſown with Wheat. Why then are cer- 
tain perſons ſo anxious to impreſs a be- 
lief on the world, that the cultivation of 
this grain: ſhould: ingroſs: theiwhole atten 
tion 
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tion of mankind; .when: nothing can be 
more/obvious; thar, that it may be carried 

Jo ik ſuch a pitch, as not only to be detrimen- 
tal to the grower, but alſo to the public, 
 Encouragement' is given to eultivate an ar- 
ticle; which you ſay cannot be diſpoſed 
of without a bounty, which is a loſs to 
the public of from twelve to twenty-five 
per cent. by means of which the <uſture 
of other articles are neglected, that you 
ſtand in need of, are forced to buy with 
ready money, and at pH Pier as "=p 
e ne Hb ann a N 9 


4 


N 3 2... Should . 55 7 growers of little or 
no. corn, eat bread cheaper than thoſe who 
do“, it would be no extraordinary, it would 
ve no/new-thing. If England ſhould be 
wiſe, enough to keep from hounties in fu- 
ture, I ſee not the leaſt reaſon why ſhe 
may not eat it as cheap as any other 
kingdom in Europe. That we have not 
done it for fourſcore years paſt is a me- 
lancholy truth, but that was not owing 
to any local or natural inability, but to 
a wonderful poliey, that ſold it to all the 
world cheaper by 7d. + a buſhel, or five 

ſhillings 
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ſhillings * quarter, than to our-own peo - 
ple. Is it not ſtrange to hear a ſenſible 
ingenious man foretelling what is ſoon to 


happen, without pretending to the gift 
of prophecy, when the ſame has exiſted 


both in its cauſe and effects for more 
than fourſcore years paſt, a few ſhort 


intervals only cauſed oy real neceflity e ex- 


cepted? 


8. 34. If a meaſure is adopted in Eng- 
land, by which a foreigner can buy wheat 
cheaper by 7d. : a buſhel than a' native 
can do, would there be any myſtery in 
a country which grows no corn, eating 
their bread cheaper than a country which 
grows a great deal? For they who buy 
cheaper than the grower's, may certainly 
eat cheaper too; but diſcontinue the boun- 
ty, and you deſtroy the obſervation, no 
man would long continue a trade by which 

he is a ſufferer, Indeed a merchant might 
export A cargo of corn upon ſpeculation, 


by which he might be a great loſer, but : 


he would be careful not to continue the 


practice; this is a caſual. thing that has 


and may happen at any time, but has 
G 8 nothing 
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half what the commodity coſt the grower; 
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nothing to do with the obſervation: no- 
thing can ſupport the truth of that, but 
ſuch a meaſure as the Engliſh. bounty, 
which has been a bountiful. emigfure to © 
purchaſer indeed [ | 


Ki 35. But it is ad, when this great 
deluge of plenty ſhall arrive, the Engliſh 
will be foreſtalled by other nations, that 
even a double bounty would not be ſuf- 
ficient to put it in her power to ſell. But 
why? It is very eaſy to ſay this, but where 
is the proof to be found ? Would the A- 
mericans, the F rench, or any other nation 
long continue a trade by which they were 
daily ſufferers? A plenty attended with 
ſuch effects, would be of ſmall duration. 
The apprehended evil carries its own re- 
medy with it. A market may be glutted, 
and in conſequence the prices may fall to 


but this is a precarious event, upon which 
no dependence can be had, and the loſs 
neither falls upon the grower nor the 
public, but the private adventurer who 
happened to be miſtaken in his project. 

The next time ſuch market ſtands in need 


of 
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of a ſupply, it is much but they muſt 


help themſelves by commiſſion, inſtead of 
ſpeculation, | when they muſt ſubmit to 
the price of the market they ſend their 
orders to, together with all the charges 
that attend the ſame. Should plenty em- 
power England, in future, to keep a ſtock 
equal to two years growth, I cannot ſee 
the leaſt inconvenience that could attend 
it, though fuch a ſtock, I believe, i is vaſtly 
beyond what is often if ever to be found 
in this kingdom ; the conſequence would 
be moderate prices while plentiful ſeaſons 
continued; which, according to the con- 
ſtant courſe of nature would be fucceeded 
by unfavourable ones, and thoſe by ſear= 
city and a great advance of price. The 
advantage of a ftock upon hand would 
then be clearly ſeen and felt, not only in 


ſupplying your own people, but your ne- 


ceſſitous neighbours alſo, and at prices that 
would afford a very great profit. To ima- 
gine a permanent plenty that fhall render 
future ſales of corn to foreigners impracti- 


cable, has neither reaſon nor the leaſt 


foundation i in the nature of things to ſup- 
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port it. If « the ſpirit of agriculture is 
abroad,” it is not a ſpirit newly conjured 
up, it has reigned theſe twenty years at 
leaſt, and its beneficial influence has been 
experienced with great ſatisfaction. But 
not the leaſt injury has happened to any 
part of the globe, that I ever heard, from 
the improvements that have been made, 
nor can I apprehend the leaſt to the world 
in general, or to this nation in particular, 
from any that can poſſibly be made here- 
after. Plenty 1 is univerſally allowed to be 
a bleſſing: is it not then unaccountably 
ſtrange, that what affords happineſs to the 
reſt of the world, ſhould entail ſuch a 
black catalogue of miſeries on this nation. 
That this nation may by degrees feel the 
weight of the miſeries abovementioned is 


much to be feared; but for reaſons of a 


very different nature than thoſe produced 5 
by the ien 


oh 1 ena e afſiduity 
and induſtry will raiſe, a people to any 
thing. A total negle& of thoſe virtues 
will tumble them down again ten times 


as faſt as they roſe. Let Great Britain 
5 : be 
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be temperate, frugal and induſtrious, wiſe, 
honeſt and true to her own intereſt, and 
ſhe may bid defiance to the world. When- 
ever ſhe experiences the miſeries denounc- 
ed, ſhe muſt have been acceſſary to her 
own ruin. To conſider the havock, the 
depopulation, that have been making in 
this country for twenty years paſt is truly 
alarming. The flower, the uſeful hands, 
the ſtrength of. the country, are either 
gone or ſent abroad, or taken from uſeful 
and neceſſary employment, to. lead a life 
of ſloth, idleneſs and diſſipation; to mi- 
niſter to the fooliſh vanities of ſhew and 
dreſs, which faſhion has rendered neceſſary 
in order to become reputable. How many 
thouſands is the number encreaſed in the 
ſpace of twenty years, of thoſe pretty party- 
coloured fellows, called footmen; as idle, 
as unprofitable, and as degenerate a ſet as 
_ ever diſgraced an induſtrious nation? How 
it moves ones ſpleen to ſee a brawny robuſt 
fellow, whoſe proper ſphere of employ- 
ment 1s a ſmith's ſhop, ringing chimes on 
the anvil, or in the hold of a ſhip driving 
bolts, handing a dich of tea round to the 
ladies, an office where neceſſary that would 


Gg3 well 
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well become a girl of ten or twelve years 
of age. In ſhort, che people who mould 
labour, and render important ſervice to 
their country, are eternally buſy about 
mere trifles of the greateſt infignificance. 
Look around and fee what the world's 
about; you Will not find a man in a hun- 
dred, that is doing any thing that will ens © 
creafe his countries wealth one ſhilling. 
Thofe that are thought to be the ul 
ufefully employed, many of chem are do- 
ing little more than raifing monuments 
of their employers vanity and folly. Many 
more are buſied in raiſing gewgaws for 
an hour's admiration. What think you 
of Monſieur Frizure there, who has ſpent 
all the morning in twiſting and raiſing 
curls on that pretty things head, to be 
the ſport of every blaſt it happens to en- 
counter, a proper emblem of the wearers 
Kckieneſs and folly. Do you think either 
the operator or the wearer has been a jot 
better employed, than the little boy yon- 
der, ſtanding by the fide of a baſon of 
ſoap- ſuds, with a pipe blowing rial bub- 
bles, which die and vaniſh the moment 

| they 


they have a being. The little girl that 
ſets there by him, platting ſtraw for mak 
ing hats for exportation, when her em- 
ployer has brought five ſhillings into Eng- 
land for the ſame, ſhe will have done 


her country more real ſervice, than the 


whole race of that fribbling monkey crew; 
who are daily clothed. and fed by the 
ſweat and labour of an infinitely more uſe- 
ful and deſerving ſet of men. 


$. 37. Eaſe, gentility, elegance and ſtate 
are by no means improper, when pru- 


dently accommodated to conditions and 


circumſtances : 'but when the contagion of 
vicious examples, like a peſtilence ſpreads 
its baneful influence to all degrees of peo- 
ple, they then ſoon totter, and fall into 
deſperate convulſions; which ends not 
but in ruin. Gentility and elegance how 
defirable ſoever in themſelves, may cer- 
tainly be carried to too great an extent, 


even by thoſe who are properly entitled 


to a conſiderable ſhare of them; but ge- 

nera] or univerſal gentility is an impracti- 

cable thing; and wherever attempted, the 
Geg4 ſtate 
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Nate of the people muſt grow feeblè and 
languid in proportion as that advances. It 
is the labour and diligence of the induſ- 
trious that provides meat, drink, and ray- 
ment for thoſe that are not ſo; and as 


the number of the latter encreaſe in pro- 


portion to the former, ſo the price of la- 
bour, and conſequently the price of Wr 
thing elſe will advance alſo. 


§. 38. It i eaſy to ſee hut effect this | 


muſt; have firſt upon our foreign trade, 
and next upon trade among ourſelves. The 
firſt ſoon runs into decay and ruin, and as 
to the latter, the faſter, the merrier; the 
genteeller, and more elegant we live, the 
ſooner we get to the end of the feaſt; 
the curtain is then dropt and darkneſs 
ſucceeds. It is eaſy to ſee what is to 
gollow next; but to purſue theſe reflec- 


tions turther 1s belides my intention at 


preſent. 
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HAP. XLIX. 
To burthen the Public to encourage the growth 
of one article to the 4 ur 9925 others 
impolitic. 


F. 1. FT is very remarkable that the men 

| who fo warmly recommend the 
incloſing commons, waſtes, &c. are no 
leſs zealouſly ſtrenuous in prefling the ne- 
ceſſity of granting a bounty on the ex- 
portation of corn. It is ſurely very im- 
politick for the public to encourage the 
cultivation of an article in ſuch quantities, 
as are not to be diſpoſed of, but at a 
very large public expence; when at the 
ſame time, it ſo notoriouſly occafions a 
negle& in the cultivation of other arti- 
cles, which are equally deſirable; for 
want of which it is found abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to purchaſe them from foreigners 


at a very great loſs to the public; be- 
ſides making England dependent on other 
countries for what ſhe might profitably, 

and 
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and in common prudence ought to pro- 
vide at home. The author of the com- 
plete Engliſh Farmer ſeems to be a warm 
advocate for a bounty, yet nobody has 
themerthe neceſſity of our cultivating more 

extenſively, many articles we are obliged 
to purchaſe, nor has expoſed the danger 
and folly of the neglect with more e elegance 
and n. „„ * 


8. 2. On this occaſion, I would beg 
leave to recommend. it to the conſideration 
of the ingenious author, if there is not 
an inconſiſtency in endeavouring fo ſtre- 
nuouſly to promote the culture of corn, 
by the encouragement of a bounty, at the 
ſame time he is complaining of the ſhame- 
ful neglect of cultivating other articles, 
altogether as neceſſary to the ſupport, de- 
Fence, and ſafety of the nation. 


S. 8. To me thefe things ſeem incom- 
Patible : the power or ability of every na- 
tion is circumſcribed and limited; it can 
exert itſelf to a certain degree, but there 


Zee his chapter on Hemp. 
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is a certain extent beyond which it cannot 
go. I have obſerved before, that the 
number of our people are not only greatly 
decreaſed, but thoſe that remain, the num- 
ber of laborious uſeful hands, bear a pro- 
digiouſly leſs proportion to the whole 
number, than they did even but a few 
years ſince. An unavoidable conſequence 
of which is, that we have not uſeful hands 
enough to perform the labour, the lands 
already in culture require; at leaſt not 
in ſo beneficial a manner as they might 
and ought to be. Tf this be the caſe then, 
as I am ſure it is ſo far as my own know 
ledge or information extends; to what 
purpoſe is it to upbraid the legiſlature for 
not doing, what appears to be in our pre- 
ſent cireumſtances impoſſible to be done. 
If our lands in culture are already fully 
employed, and are found inſufficient to 
ſupply even the neceſſary quantities of corn 
for our preſent uſe, as is abundantly ma- 
nifeſt, from the annual importation of oats 
to the amount of half a million ; where 
then are the laborious uſeful hands to be 
found, who are to cultivate 'flax, hemp, 
madder, &c.— If the cultivation of thele 
articles 
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articles would be profitable, and ſecure 


to us independence, protection, and ſafety, 
which no one can in the ; leaſt doubt, at 


leaſt in a conſiderable degree; for God 


fake then let us diſcontiaue a meaſure, 
which renders the execution of it impracti- 
cable. It has been ſaid indeed that money 
will find men for every thing, which per- 
haps may be. true in a very narrow con- 
fined ſenſe; but it is not only an abſurd, 
but a moſt pernicious maxim when ap- 
plied generally. Money may make men 
run from one employer or maſter to ano- 


ther, ſecking an advance of wages; but 


money can neither make men, nor pro- 
mote induſtry, indeed generally it operates 
on the ſide of intemperance, idleneſs, and 
extravagance. I am got, however, quite 
beſide the intention of this chapter, which 


was to ſhew, that tho' we have not peo- 


ple ſufficient to break up. and bring into 
culture, in any conſiderable degree, the 
commons and waſtes, &c. of this king- 
dom ; yet I am of opinion ſomething in 
this way might be done by government, 
which in time, would be of infinite ad- 
yantage to the public. 


9.4. 
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F. 4. At the breaking out of a: war, 
it has been found neceſſary to impreſs men, 
eſpecially for ſea ſervice, this is a mode 
of raiſing forces that is univerſally diſ- 


pleaſing; and by ſenſible moderate men 
deemed perfectly unconſtitutional, and to 


be tolerated by nothing, but abſolute ne- 


ceflity. At the concluſion of a war, a 
great number both of land and ſea forces 
are generally diſbanded, without the leaſt 
proviſion being made for their future ſub- 
aſtence. A meaſure as unpopular and as 
impolitic as can well be deviſed; the con- 
ſequence of which is many of. them go- 
ing into foreign ſervices ; many becoming 
chargeable to the pariſh, and many more 
through neceſſity, drove to a wicked means 
of ſubſiſtence, which too commonly end 
in an ignominious death. If a means of 
employment could be found out, by which 
they might be ſubſiſted during the time 
of peace, they would always be ready in 
any future emergency, and the diſguſt- 
ful method of impreſſing, and the great 
expence that attends it, Would be rendered 
_ unneceſſary. ; 
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. 58 There are in this kingdom many 
royal foreſts, chaſes, & . which at preſent 
turn to very little, account. As they Con» 
tain an immenſe” quantity of land, they 
might be cultivated to incredible advan- 
tage. The moſt uſeful method probably 
would be to plant them with timber, 


which ſhould be entirely oak, where tbe 


ſoil is by any means proper for it. In 


another century a ſufficient quantity might 
arrive at maturity, to anſwer the whole de- 


mands of the royal navy, and n va- 
—_— purpoſes def 5 

8. 6. Now the method I have to. pro- 
poſe to effect this is, at the end of the 
next war, inſtead of diſbanding the men, 
both ſoldiers and ſailors ſhould be conti- 
nued in pay, and be employed in fencing 
and preparing the ground, planting trees, 
and any thing elſe on the ſaid lands that 
might be thought eligible; this ſhould be 
performed under the inſpection and di- 
re&ion of the ſubaltern officers, who ſhould 


have their pay continued alſo; and they 
to be inſtructed in the ſeveral things to 


be done by proper ſurveyors, who ſhould 
ſuperintend 


WW. 
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this means they might be enabled to earn 
their bread, without expence to the hub · 
lic, which in the end would be attended 
with immenſe advantages. The men would 
be kept embodied, and ready to attend 
any call at a day's, notice. Indeed I. fee 


no reaſon "why, the ſoldiers in quarters. 


might not be employed about the ſame 
buſineſs; it would be infinitely better than 


ſuffering them to _ their days in idle- 7 


neſs and debauchery. 


§. 7. Malefactors too, inſtead of perpe- 
tual impriſonment, baniſhment, or death, 
might be put to ſome uſeful employ- 
ment that might turn to advantage to 
the public; and many are of opinion, 
that ſuch diſcipline and employment would 
operate much more forcibly in deterring 
men from evil practices, than even exe- 


cutions. For many of theſe deſperate. peo | 


ple, intoxicated with ſpirits and falſe pride, 
fancy there is a kind of heroiſm in going 
to the gallows bravely, and by that means 
buoy up each others courage. Whereas 
the ſight of a number of them in chains, 
ſubjected 


ſuperintend and direct the whole. By 
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ſubjected to a life of flaviſh drudgety, by 
way of making compenfation to the in- 
jured community, coarſely and ſparingly 
fed and cloathed, and rigorouſly kept to 
their duty, would have'an infinitely bet- 
ter effect, both on themſelves and their 
ſpectators, than either the fight or appre- 
henfions of a gallows, or the frequent nb 
cutions thereon, pe 


# 
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F. 1. IN moſt of the books publiſhed 
lately reſpecting improvements and 
enriching a country, Pop UL AT IoN has been 
conſidered as one of the principal means. 
It is a fine ſmooth ſounding word, and 
the writers ſeems to be more fond of it 
upon that account, they not unfrequently 
uſing it half a dozen times in a page, more 
for that reaſon than for its real uſe: or 

ſignification. UN 
| §. 2. 
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5. 2. Population, or increaſing the num- 
ber of people in a country, does not ne- 
ceſſarily infer ſtrength, ſecurity, and riches, 
the latter indeed may attend the former, 
or they may operate in à different way, 
and produce effects directly contrary- A. 
country might be very rich and happy 
with a million of inhabitants, that with 
the addition of as many more might be 
reduced to poverty, miſery and ſhame. 
The ſame nation in one age might be 
great, powerful and reſpectable; that in 
another, with the number either increaſed 
or decreaſed, might be contemptible, weak 
and deſpicable. So that population, (not 
to looſe the charm of the ſound) of itſelf 
proves nothing with reſpect to poverty or. 
riches, ſtrength and ſecurity, or the entire 
abſence and want of them, or any thing 


elſe. 


8. 3. A country with a million of inha- 
bitants that are ſtrong and laborious, and 


alſo well inclined, being uſefully employed, 


muſt increaſe faſt in riches; a like num 
ber being added to them of the ſame abi- 
lities, and equally well employed, would 
H h increaſe 
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increaſe their ſtrength, their ſecurity ind 
riches doubly ; but a like number being 
added, who" might be quite deſtitute of 
their virtues, would be ſo far from ins 
creaſing their riches and power, that they 
would in time render them impotent, poor 
and wretched. So that numbers increaſing 
may be a bleſſing or a curſe; according as 
their powers are applied and directed; and 


week 


what is afcribed to population, of right 
belongs to induſtrious labour, care and fru- 


gality. In the firſt caſe, their powers are 
united, and their riches and ſtrength in- 
creaſe. in proportion to the increaſe of 
numbers; in the latter, their powers act 
in a contrary direction, and if equal; the 
laſt comers would deſtroy and annihilate 
the proſperity and happineſs: of the Tore 
mer: 


8. 4. This appears in a ſtronger light in 
the gradation of growing communities, who 
in their infancy are bound by the ſtrongeſt 
ties of neceſſity, to exert themſelves un- 
ceaſingly in the exerciſe of the virtues a- 
bove- mentioned, for their exiſtence abſo- 
lutely depends * it; this makes them 

flou- 
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flouriſhing, and, proſperous, and their in- 
creaſe in number is owing, to the ſame | 
| cauſe. Thus by indefatigability and pru- 


dent frugality, they keep in a faſt grow- 


ing ſtate, until they become a great, a rich, 


and a powerful people. At length, intox- 


jeated with enjoyment, and forgetting by 


what means they became what they are, 
caſe, indolence, and. diffipation, poſſeſs 
themſelves: of the vacant; places from 


whence induſtry; labour and frugality were. 


baniſhed; and the numbers on which they 


place their ſegurity, being 3 
only ſetye to haſten them on to + ſtats 


poverty, miſety nd forrow. 
F. 5. Suppoſe a, nation like * Bri- 


tam, had raiſed itſelf by induſtrious labour, 
perſevering frugality and fortitude, to ſuch 


a pitch of glory as to become reſpectable 
and formidable in the eyes of the world; 
bleſt with a fertile ſoil, a temperate cli- 
mate, an induſtrious, ingenious, and brave 
people, well verſed in agriculture; arts and 
commerce, and ſufficiently populous for 
every purpoſe; protected and defended by 


H h 2 native 


a numerous fleet, in the enjoyment of that 
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native plenty our iſland does, or odd 
produce, and render us independent, and 
conſummately happy. I ſay would one 
imagine that it was poſſible in the nature 
of things for a nation ſo diſtinguiſhed, ſo 
eminently bleſt, ever to become weak, poor, ⁴ 
defenceleſs and miſerable? yet ſuch ſad e- 
vents have often happened, and by the 
ſame means will happen again and again 
to the end of time. Though our number 
of people are greatly decreaſed, we ſhall 
not ſuffer ſo much, nor feel the effects 
of depopulation ſo ſoon, as we ſhall the 
abuſe and miſapplication of thoſe that re- 
main. An indolent, an unemployed per- 
ſon, is a real political evil, and the ſtate 
ſuffers by kim juſt ſo much as he conſumes; 
every perſon who is not employed about 
ſomething, that is in ſome way or other 
uſeful or profitable, is in this ſenſe an idle 
perſon, and the ſtate is daily impoveriſh- 
ing by his means. To purſue; this obſer- 
vation through all the degrees and em- 
ployments of men, would be running a 
great length indeed, but without being par- 
ticular, it is eaſy to ſee the unprofitable 
members of ſociety in this kingdom, are 
2 „ LL out, 
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out of all proportion greater than thoſe 
upon whoſe labour, diligence, and indu- 
ſry they depend for bread ; the natural 


and inevitable conſequences of which are, 


an increaſe in the price of labour, a ſcarcity, 
of neceflary commodities, and conſequent= 


ly an increaſe of price in them; loſs of trade 


abroad, ſcarcity. of money at home, nomi- 
nal inſtead of real property; and, the goods 


that filled the warehouſes are now com- 
pendiouſly ſtowed away in account books, 
neyer to be replaced, unleſs induſtry, fru- 
gality, and good , economy, ſhall. enable 


the debtors to wipe out their ſcores. with 
honour. - Thus an aſtoniſhing. trade, that 
has long worn the face of proſperity and 


accumulated. riches, ſtagnates, and at length 


expires in a long arrangement of figures; 
which, at the approach of time, with an 


hour glaſs. in one hand, and a moiſtened 


ſpunge in the other, vaniſhes r . a 
an vapour in the air. | 


- * 2 
4 * 


Y 6. But let v us turn our eyes om a 


ſcene that fills us with horror and deſpair, 


and enquire if our condition is not {till re- 
trievable; and whether it is not poſſible 
H h 3 that 
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that we may ſtill be « floutifhing, a ee 
erful, and a 174 people. | 


5 h Deena it ap- 
pears clearly, that population alone can 
afford us no affiſtance, we muſt therefore 
have recourſe to ſome more cogent means; 
what theſe are have been ſufficiently point 
ed out, viz. Labour, Diligence, Induſtry, 
and Frugality. The difficulty is, how to 
prevail upon a people, who have been long 
accuſtomed to a life of idleneſs, extrava- 
gance and diffipation, - to overcome its al- 
lurements, and to lead with ſteadineſs and 
perſeverance a life of temperance, mode- 
ration and virtue: This, indeed, is diffi- 
cult, but abſolutely neceſſary. Cuſtom, 
Faſhion and Habit, are the ſovereigns of 
the world; they fetter their vaſſals with 
chains of adamant, which require the ut- 
moſt exertion of human power to knock 
off. To trace theſe baneful ſtreams to 
the ſpring head, we ſhall find they riſe 
among the great, the rich, and powerful; 

and from them are circulated through 
all degrees of people, from the bigheſt 
io che loweſt, But though their power is 

s | 1 
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not to be overcome, their malignant. na- 


. ture may be changed by prudent meaſures, 
into a ſtate of Splits, and, aid | 


= $. 3 whoſe power is ; omnipo- 
tent, is nothing more than a ſervile 1 imi- 
tation, propagated from the higheſt to the 
loweſt. If her Grace will have a filk 
manufactured at Lyons, ber Ladyſhip 
muſt have one too; next Madam, Miſs, 
Miſtreſs; &c. &c. So. that what Was, per- 
haps, fit and Proper in the beginning, by 
its motion. downwards contracts a corroding 
quality, and by degrees eats away and de- 
ſtroys the ſubſtance it was intended to 


warm and cheriſh. 


wy 9. As example 3 in the great operates 

ſo univerſally and ſo powerfully throughout 
the whole people, they may be ſaid, ſo far, 
to be the preſiding fate of the nation ; 


by example, they can deſtroy or preſerve 


the fortune of the people. May they, in 


compaſſion to a ſinking people, Net an ex- 


ample of prudent moderation, diſcourage 
the wear and uſe of every thing that 'is 


not the produce and manufacture of Great 
Hh4 Britain, 
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Britain, and may the legiſlature ſecond 
their endeavours, by making extravaganice, : 
pride, vice and luxury, bear the neceffiry 
expence of government. May the diligent 
and induſtrious be encouraged and coun- 
tenanced, and may the idle and indolent 
be marked with infamy, and loſs of all 
credit and reputation. This would ſoon 
put a new and pleaſing countenance on our 
affairs, and reſtore that peace and ſolid ſa - 
tis faction, which nothing but the ſteady : 
and conſtant practice of national and poli- 
tical virtue, can beſtow and' render Perma- 
nent. e 


: 


_y 
"= 2 | 


F. 10. If we make gold and filver, and 
the goods and wares manufactured from 
them, the meaſure of the wealth of the 
nation, we are infinitely richer now, t than 
we were two centuries ago; though no- 
thing near ſo much ſo as we were but a 
few years back, witneſs the great decreaſe 
of foreign gold among us; and without a 
reformation in our manner of life and em- 
ployment, we muſt be daily growing poorer. 
Gold and filyer are not the produce of our 


and, they are therefore undeniable proofs, 
that 
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that our foreign trade, upon the whole; has 
been in our favour to the amount of the 
value of the gold and ſilver the nation is 
now poſſeſt of. We are ſtill bleſt with e- 
quaÞ powers and abilities at leaſt, we were 
wen theſe riches were acquired; and the 
practice of the ſame diſereet and prudent 
meaſures, will infallibly produce the ſame 
accumulation of wealth. But we muſt be 
careful to diſtinguiſh | between a foreign 
and an inland trade, it is by the firſt only 
our national wealth is increaſed.” If the 
balance of that trade ſhould in any year 

be ten millions, the nation would "be ac- 
tually ten millions richer than it was be- 
fore; whereas, were the returns of an in- 
land trade a thouſand times that ſum, the 
national riches would not be increaſed one 
ſhilling. ' Inland trade may be very uſeful 
and convenient, to circulate and divide 
our money among one atiother, for the com- 
mon uſe and benefit of all; but, I am per- 
ſuaded, upon a full examination it would 
appear, that many great undertakings, that 
employ great numbers of people, though 
it may be thought a bleſſing to the people 
employed, and a mark of goodneſs in the 

em- 
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employer, yet eventually it, may prove, a 
very great loſs and injury to the public, 
and, poſſibly, in che end, detrimental to 
1 e en ab 2 4 an 


W 117. Let us ſuppoſe, a gentleman. near 
ſome. manufacturing town, has a mind to 
| incloſe fifty. acres of land for a garden and 
pleaſure e.graund, but finds he cannot get 
the number of workmen he deſires to 
carry on the work, unleſs he will advance 
their uſual Wages, which is Gx ſhillings pl 
weck; he therefore gives notice that he 
will, give ſeven. At the ſame time trade 
happens to be briſk, and 1 — clothiets in 
the neighbourhood have large orders for 
.exportation.; howeyer, ſeduced by higher 
wages, a hundred of their workmen deſert 
them, and go to the gentleman, by which 
means they loſe the ſale of ſo much goods, 
as thaſe men would have manufactured. 
Suppoſe their employment continues ane 
year, the advantage to the workmen, would 
amount to five pounds a week, or { 260. 
in the year, which would certainly be. deem- 
1 a Foy fortungte cirepmſtance br hben. 
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— e ; 8 
brings not one penny into the nation; let 
us ſee then what it prevents the nation 

from receiving. The wages of a hundred 
men at fix ſhillings a week, would in one 
year amount to £ 1560. If they had con- 
tinued with their former maſter, that is, 


the ſum they would have received; theit 


maſters the ſame of the merchants, and 
they again of the foreign cuſtomer; be- 
ſides the manufacturers rer the mer- 
chants profit, the labour of all other ne- 
ceſſary workmen, and the materials of which 
the (aid goods would have been made, a- 


mounting together to ſome where about or 


near £ 3000. and a real loſs to ſuch an a- 
mount the national ſtock would ſuſtain by 


this tranſaction, though it wears the pleaſ- 


ing countenance of 


ity, and, indeed, 


by no means proves any harm was defign- 


ed, though it moſt e Nee 8 
this manner. 


4 


i c 7 * 
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F. 12. As - opulence, and conſequently 


luxury and elegance, ſpread and extend, 


we find works of advantage ſacrificed to 
thoſe 
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thoſe of pride and oſtentation; and that 
labour, diligence and indbſtry; which, if 
properly employed, would enrich the 
country, are now proſtituted in in 
monuments of folly and pernicious vanity. 
I Would with to be underſtood; ee 
and gentility have nothing criminal in 
their nature, when prudently timed, pro- 
perly proportioned, and enjoyed with mo- 
deration and diſcretion; but whenever the 
taſte. and manners of a people become ſo 
exquiſitely .refined and extended, that fo 
many labouringinduſtrious People are there- 
in employed, that the remaining number are 
not equal to works of uſe, and, indeed, real 
neceſſity; there cannot be à elearer proof of 
a faſt declining ſtate, nor a meaſure 2 
5 er would fooper effect we ruin. 


45 it) 


g. ty All pofiible care didn ſhould; bb 
ion to encourage and promote our fo- 
reign trade; that ſhould have a preference 
to every thing; inland trade and domeſtic 
convenience ſhould never be ſuffered to 
ſtand in competition with it. We ſaw juſt 
now a hundred men nen falfe 

ELLER Lo oadhiga 17 ap- 
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happineſs for a year, who by that ſhort 
advantage loſt the foreign demand, and 
are now deſtitute of employment, and of 
courſe wretched, The promoters, there- 
fore, of elegance and refinement, though 
admired for their exquiſite taſte and virtu, / 
are, though ſometimes innocently, at leaſt 
undeſignedly, the underminers and de- 
ſtroyers of the only foundation, upon which 
the glorious fabrick of national riches and 
permanent happineſs, can ſtand « or be ſup- 
ported. : 
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F. 14. Let evety one then who. is am- 
bitious of rendering ſervice and duration 
to his country's happineſs, not only uſe. 
his endeavour to promote and incourage 
induſtry among the people, but that ſort 
of induſtry that will infallibly ſecure to 
them permanent riches and proſperity, at 
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rente Cinfuration on the Corn 2 rats 
. Bounty, Ge. a | 


7 oN 2 3 an article 0 i 
commerce, differs exceedin 
in circumſtance from an article of foc 
raiſed for the uſe of the inhabitants of any 
country. Neceſſity at firſt pointed out the 
propriety of the latter intention, and ne- 
ceſſity will ever enforce like meaſures being 
purſued as long as mankind may exiſt; 
but corn, as an article of commerce, muſt 
be conſidered in a very different light. As 
firſt, it being an article neceſſary to ſub- 
ſiſtence, no nation would think of export- 
ing more than what might happen to be 
redundant, or what, in all human proba- 
bility, they might not have occaſion for. 
Secondly, if the growers of corn found by 
experience that demands abroad frequently 
happened, and that the price was ſuch as 


made it profitable for them to raiſe it for 
that 


1 
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that /purpoſe; no additional motive-woult 
be neceſſary. A profpe& of vending corn; 
manufactures. and wares, to à reaſonable. 
advantage, 1 e eee 
comme. Wes (FRA 00G 


F. 2. Subſiſtence being amply ld. 
for, the next conſideration is, how the; re- 
mainder of the people who, may be unem- 
ployed in making proviſion for the ſure 
and comfortable ſubſiſtence of the com- 
munity, may be employed for. the benefit 
of themſelves, and the general benefit of 
the public. If mapufactures are in demand 
for exportation, they generally afford. much 
greater returns, and conſequently much 
greater advantages than corn exported; 
becauſe corn may be conſidered as; a raw 
material, having no workmanſhip. beſtow- 
ed upon it, but harveſting & e. Whereas 
manufactutes have the value of the work - 
manſnip beſtowed upon them, which often 
increaſes it in the proportion of ſix, ten, 
and even ſotnetimes many more to one. 
When this is the caſe, as it moſtly 4 is in 
commercial countries, it would be a ſtrange 


pole. that ſhould endeavour to engage 
- nn 


4 


5 * 
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the people ſo employed to forſake their 
trades, and betake themſelves to cultiva- 
ting land, and raiſing a redundancy of corn, 
for which a market is to be ſought:abroad; 
from which, perhaps, the eat 
is not to Ny TR, : 


| 0 5. IE your Fe are- -induſtricudy 
inclined, and you have ſubſiſtence in plenty, 


and for want of trade many people out of 
employment the conſideration then ſhould 


be, how to employ them in the moſt bene- 


ficial manner; for it is extreme bad po- 


licy to ſuffer them to be idle. Neceſſaries 
of life we ſuppoſe you have in plenty, yet 
much land uncultivated ; you are to con- 
ſider then, whether you. do not depend 
upon ſome foreign ſtates for the ſupply of 
ſome materials, which might be advan- 
tageouſly raiſed at home; ſuch as hemp, 


flax, madder, and other articles, we are 


often forced to buy at a very heavy ex- 
pence. This would find employment for 
a great number of hands, and bring a very 
large quantity of land into culture; for we 
ſhould always remember that /and, as well 
as . is moſt beneficially employed, 
which 
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which affords the greateſt" net profit te 


the public.” Beſides that employment that 


renders us independent oh other nations; 


ſhould certainly have the preference, nett 


to our ſubſiſtence ; for every nation hie 
is the leaſt dependent on others, has more 
the means of ——_ and * in its 
own ory 959 W507 DT an REITs” 
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S. "40 Nations” are e differently! cal 


ſtanced in reſpe& to the employment 6 


their people, what may be advantageous 
in one, may not be fo in many others, 
and' what may be greatly ſo at one time, 
may not be at all ſo at another, eve in 
the ſame nation; as all ſublunary affairs 
are ſubject to viciffitudes and alterations! 
Some countries" are more peciiliarly fitted 
from its ſoil, climate, and extent, for the 
raiſing large quantities of cotn for ex- 
portation, as well as for home conſümp- 
tion, and therefore, make it a ſtaple com- 


modity. Other, from ſome particular 
advantages, are more properly enabled to 
carry on beneficial mäanufactures, as the | 


Engliſh from the peculiar nature of their 


% 
wool. Some from long practice in par- 


11 ticular 


— 
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ticular branches, acquire an excellence and 
facility which gives them a pre- eminence, 
Which is not to be equalled in an age. 
Others may be ſo circumſtanced as our 
near neighbours the Dutch, that they could 
hardly raiſe any corn at all, yet by their 
ſagacious management, they have for 2 
century paſt fed their people cheaper, 
and gained beſides in commerce in that 

article, perhaps ten times * Bare as = 
en, (HT i 


Pia £6 The condition of Engliſh Gere 
is amazingly advanced and amended, withe 
in the ſpace of forty or fifty years; for 
this, two cauſes may be aſſigned; one is 
the general improvement that- has been 
made in the practice of their art; and the 
other, the incredible advance that has 
happened, in the price of the greateſt part 
of the produce of their farms. In general, 
they underſtand their own intereſt welh 
and if left to themſelves would purſue 
that courſe that is moſt conducive to it, 

which ultimately would be moſt th the 
genera goods 
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F. 6. Should the Lz615.aTYRE then 


inter joſe, and encourage the eulturs of 


ſome articles in preference to others, and 
ſhould the farmers pay a proportionable 
attention thereto, the conſequence miſt: 
be. an enoreaſed : quantity. of- that article, 
and à neglect in the culture. of ſome other 
article or articles. If an encreaſe in quan- 
tity of the article they encouraged. the 
growth of, Was neceſſary to Public, uti- 
lity, and the article or articles diſcouraged 
thereby were unneceſſary, or wot. ſo ne- 
ceſſary, then it follows the encouragement; 
would be a prudent meaſure; hut on the 
other hand, if an encreaſe of the article 
encouraged was not neceſſary, and thoſe 
that were diſcouraged were neceſſary, then 
the, meaſure was not only an unneceſſary 
one. but eig A Waring one. 


& 4-4 91 


£ 7. A nation. which. has 4 backcient | 
aumber of people employed i in agriculture, 
to provide. ſubſiſtence in plenty for the 
whole people and to ſpare, ſhould not 


by any means encourage the employment 


of more in that branch, if by that means 
their commerce in manufactures would 


Ii2 ſuffer; 
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ſuffer; ad that would be manifeſtly em- 
pleying them diſadvantageouſly. The firſt 
thing to be provided for is ample ſub- 
ſiſtence; the next, the moſt beneficial na- 
tional employment. More extenſive cul- 
ture ſhould be reſerved as a ſuecedaneum, 
to furniſh employment, when manufac- 
tures may be ſtagnated and dead for a 
time; to employ idle hands who have 
nothing eig to do, in breaking | 
bringing more land into cultivation, would 
at all times be acting prudently; but to 
take them from mnufactures where” they 
ate more beneficially een, 18 s giving 
up a "__ nooks 5 wg che Au CP 
DIO Jon e Rege 
F. 8. "Before I enter. upon the Sh 
ation of corn as an article of commerce, 
it may be proper to obſetve that corn, 
Wurar i in particular, is an article of the 
greateſt importance to mankind, eſpecially 
in Europe, it being of more general uſe; 
and more neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence, 
than any. one article Whatever. There- 
fore, any meaſure that may tend to di- 


rr its quantity, mould be ventüred 
1 
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on with the "SHAPE hangs and. circam- 
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5 9. Eigory icht us, "5c eds 
of wheat has been exceedingly variable for 
many hundred years, and alſo that it was 
occalionally exported a long time ſince. 
Bp. Fleetwood informs us, — in 1 S 
year 1270, wheat fold for, 363-4 0, a 
quarter, and ſometimes at 1 55 790 
A moſt amazing price at that time! alſo 
in 1587 * wheat was ſold at London by 
the quarter at Z 3. 46. and at other places 
at 107. 127. and 13s. a buſhel, this was 
occafioned by exceſſive exportation. A- 
gain, * in 1595 wheat (by much tranſpor- 
tation) the quarter at L 2. 135. 4d.“ It is 
worthy of note here, that the dearneſs in 
the two laſt inſtances, are directly declared 
to be cauſed by exportation. The ſame 
work informs us, that very high prices 
have ſometimes been owing to great rains 
and unfavourable ſeaſons, but I think that 
in 1587, occaſioned by exceſfoe exportation, 
exceeds wy of erm, one only f in 1270 ex- 4 
cepted. | 


figs ita! 
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8. 10. From the foregoing account the 
following facts may be collected: iſt, that 
"wheat is an article of great importance ta 
the people; ad, that it is ſubject to great 
variation in reſpect to price, owing to pre- 
carious ſeaſons, ſome being favourable and 
producing plenty, others very unfavour- 

able, and conſequently a ſcarcity and high 
prices enſue. I ſpeak now only of the 
variable and uncertain. ſtate of prices, a- 
rifing from. the nature and circumſtances 
that attend the article itſelf, and not in 
the power of man to alter or prevent; 
3d, that if proper care be taken to keep 
it dry and well aired, it may be kept 
many years in perfect goodneſs; 4th, that 
tho! it is ſubject to great variation, being 
at ſometimes: very high, at others very 
low, yet it ſeldom keeps very high or very 
low any long time together; but not un- 
frequently paſſes from high to low, and 
vice verſa in the ſpace of twelve months. 
F rom the conſideration of theſe facts, the 
following obſervations naturally preſent 
themſelves: iſt, chat as the tranſition 
from low to high prices is often ſo ſud- 
den, and vice verſa from high to _ 
and 
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and as wheat may be fafely kept for years; 


it is unaccountably ſurprizing, that a peo- 
ple ſo converſant in trade and commerce, 


and ſo well verſed in economical” policy as 
the Engliſh, ſhould never haye found a 
proper means of laying up a ſtock of corn 


in cheap times, to prevent the heavy ca- 


lamities that befal their people in times 


of ſcarcity ; 2d, this is the more extraor- 


dinary, as our neighbours the Dutch have 
ſo long, and with ſuch great ſucceſs ſet 
us the example. Who, though growing 
no corn of their own, lay up a ſtock ſuf- 
ficient in cheap times to ſupply them in 
dear ones, and by that means render the 
prices much more moderate, and more e- 
qual than they are in Great Britain, not- 
withſtanding we grow not only enough to 
anſwer the demands of our whole people, 
but alſo to ſupply our neighbours, who 
make the very uſe of it we ought to do, 
tho' we have hitherto neglected it; 3d, 


but what is till more unaccountably ſur- 


prizing, is, that we ſhould ever think of 
adopting 4 meaſure which has a direct, 


an immediate tendency to advance the 


Ang of this moſt neceſſary article, and 
Ii4 that 
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tha with a preſent loſs to the public, from 
twelve to twenty-five. per cent. This leads 
| me in the next e to the conhideration 
of the . e e d neg 4 


B 
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1 11. We are bl that bar i is an 
article of the greateſt importance to the 
ſubſiſtence of the people; that it is in 
itſelf from the ptecariouſneſs of ſeaſons, 
ſubje& to. great variations of prices; *-} 
we ſee, that ſo long as near two hundred | 
years ago, the effects of much exportation 
was equally pernicious with the, moſt ca- 
lamitoùs ſeaſons. Let us next enquire i into 
the merits of a meaſure, calculated to 
make this moſt eſſentially neceſſary arti= 
cle, an article of extenſive commerce. . 


* 


| 58. 12. The meaſure "bg meant is the 
bounty which we ſhall conſider in its riſe, 
progreſs, , concomitant circumſtances, and 
effects. In the year 1687, the price. of 
wheat was lower than it had been, be- 
lieve, at any time in that century before. 
This ſuggeſted t to the legiſlature, the pro- 
priety of adopting ſome meaſure, to pro- 


mote and encourage the ſale thereof, with. 
1: a view 
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Saen 
v vie to advance the price for the be-, 


nefit of. the farmer. For this purpoſe a 


bounty on exportation was propoſed. and 
enacted accordingly. The propriety of 
the meaſute for anſwering the intended 


purpoſe ſoon appeared, for the next yeat 


the price advanced to nearly double. A 


plainer proof there could not be than that, 


as a large exportation muſt neceſſarily de- 


creaſe the quantity on hand, ſo. that muſt 
as neceſſarily advance | the ptice; and for 
the ſame purpoſe, and with the ſame in- 
variable ſucceſs, has that meaſure been 
continued from that time to the year 1769. 
ſome intermiſſions now and then excepted; 

when the moſt deſperate neceſſity abſo- 
lutely forbad it. On ſuch - occaſions, the 


bounty has been often ſuſpended, expor- 


tation too has been alſo prohibited, but 
theſe coming too late to afford the relief 
the ſtarving condition of the people re- 
quired; the next and laſt expedient was 
to open the ports, and give free liberty 
to all the world to import wheat into 
England, free of all cuſtoms whatever. 
In conſequence of which it has been ſaid, 


and I believe on very good authority, that 


We 


* 
i *z a a 5 
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we ſometimes have been glad! to putchaſe 
0 the ſame Wheat we ſold, with a lofs to 

the public of twenty per cent. one year; 
at an advance of one hundred per cent. the 
next of ſoon after. It has been likewiſe 
faid, and I believe upon equally good au- 
thority, that from the commencement of 
the bounty down to 1769, the firſt un 
favourable year that happened to follow 
a large year of exportation, has conſtantly. 
been attended by a large advance of price. 
Theſe are a part of the bleſſed effects of 
meaſure, which Has 1 10 e 
applauded. 


on 13. But as ſome ade ben un- 
acquainted with the reaſons _—_ by 
the advocates of what, at firft Gght, muſt 
appear to be ſo ſtrange a practice; I will 
endeavour W ernie in its full ſtrength, 
all that has the appearance of any thing 
ä Fe looks like a nenn ener 


8. 14. The red aſſigned by the 
advocates of the bounty, in ſupport of 
that mie eat ure, are as _ 
lows $4 | 4 a 

1ſt, That 
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1 That it appears from the regiſter 
of prices, that the price of eorn hath re- 
gulatly declined from the commencement 
of the bounty,” conſequently that corn 1 
den W on a5vount boi m * 


05 FE, {$4 $ 


"ak That the pripes ak ah bikes, 


have been more regular than before, which 
18 a Paovoriegew * Sn ee 


34. That che — the eh 
has given to farmers, to ſow more wheat 
than they would otherwiſe have done, has 
encreaſed the quantity, and by that means 
lowered the Peres 8 


ail That In has brought a vaſt ſum of 
money into the nation, and upon that 
account has been of great ſervice to the 
public. To each . theſe I ſhall Aw in 
their order. LAY 
F. 15. To their iſt reaſon I anſwer, that 
it does not appear from the regiſter, that 
there has been a regular decline of price 
fince the commencement of the bounty; 
for n a 0 taking place, the price 
immediately 
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immediately began to advance, and the a- 
verage prices during the firſt five and twen- 
ty or thirty years after the commencement 
zof the bounty, were conſiderably higher 
than they were for the ſame number of 
years immediately preceding the bounty; 
and that extends backwards within about 
nine years of the civil wars, a dreadful 
ra, that will well account for a fall of 
prices from that time, without any ſup- 
poſed aid from the bounty. If any con- 
rem to be drawn from this argument, 
it is this, that as the average price of 
pot" 9 conſiderably higher, the twenty- 
five or thirty years following the com- 
mencement of the bounty, than it was for 
the ſame length of time preceding the 
bounty; therefore, the bounty had cauſed 
an advance of price, agreeable to the in- 
tention of the legiſlature. And though 
the price was conſiderably lower the next 
twenty or thirty years following that pe- 
riod, the cauſes are very apparent and well 
known. As iſt, all hiſtory cannot furniſh 
twenty ſuch years of fertility and abun- 
dance, as from 1730 to 1750, when the 


average prices were the loweſt ever known. 
| Another. 
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Another reaſon we allen for th the . e fall.'s 
price, is dhe great improvements made in 
EA in the laſt fifty or, ſixty ty years; 


reat quantity of roots and \ ve getables 


that are uſed in all fumities, f in compari 
with what there was formerly, and par- 


ticularly | the very extenſive zuſe of p ota- 


toes, Which in ſome counties almoſt aptly 
= 1 of bread, eſpecially among the 

It has been computed that this 
ery 130 neceſſarily keeps down the price 
of wheat in dear times a thilling 4 a buſhel. 
since the year 1749, the average price 
of wheat has conſiderably advanced, 2nd 


exportation at and for ſeveral years from 


that time, are by far the greateſt ever, 


known. | A | 
* 28 | l 85 ! 
> 4 91 a 4 | ba a * 4 4 5 3 EP „ 5 
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F. 16. To their ſecond Wal that the 
prices of wheat have been more regular 


ſince the bounty than before, &e,—1 an- 
ſwer to diſprove this, nothing more is 


neceſſary than to inſpect t the regiſter, from 


whence it will appear, that the prices 
have been both hi gher and lower ſince 
the bounty took 5 than before, and 


conſequently 
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conſequen tly more irregular, and I aver 
it is impoſſible in the nature of things 


that it ſhould be otherwiſe ; though, it is 


a very defirable event both. to growers and 
conſumers, but utterly com pips wich 
L WOT; WY S 7 $: I'S > 2 89 r 5 7 * 
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8. 17. 'To the third reaſon, That the ; in- 


couragement the bounty has given to far- 
mers to fow 1 more wheat, &cC.—1 anſwer, | 
this argument is what the lawyers call 


felo de ſe, if it proves any thing, it proves 
too much, and deftroys itſelf, But fay the 
advocates it operates thus: K bounty 
encourages exportation, exportation ad- 
vances the price, and this proves a temp- 


tation to the farmer to ſow more wheat 


than he would otherwiſe have done ; this 
produces a plenty, lowers the price, and 
furniſhes wheat again for exportation, ex- 
portation again advances the price, and the 
farmer is again tempted to ſow all the 


wheat he can, and is taken io a ſecond 


time, and fo this wonderful machinery of 
perpetual motion has been, performing its 
revolutions, though ſomewhat irregularly, 
for more than fourſcore years ; and to give 
credit 
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credit to the wonderful ſcheme, the poor 
farmer's underſtanding is ſuppoſed to ſlum- 
ber and dream, that he is a wonderful 
gainer by the bounty, though according to 
theſe gentlemens accounts, he is now chear- 
fully doing that for four ſhillings, | which 
before this amazing contrivance, he could 


not be prevailed upon to do for five. That 


is, that he chearfully raiſes wheat to {ell for 
four ſhillings a buſhel. when there is a 
bounty, but will not da it for five ſhilli | 
when there is none; this appears to me 
the moſt pitiful ſhift to ſupport a bad ar- 
gument I ever met with. Wheat, upon 


an average, has been at a lower price. for 


forty years laſt paſt, than it was before the 
bounty took place; therefore. a | bounty: 
cauſed. the deereaſe of price, and the above 
account, ſhews the rationale. If a bounty 
occaſigns. a fall of price, it muſt be allow- 
ed, univerſally, to produce an effect con- 
poor farmer's updderſtandigg goes to e 
but he, honeſt man, wears. the ſhrewd. 
grin. of intelligence, and underſtands what. 
he is doing as well as the wiſeſt man a- 
mong them, He knows cheap years: are 
ſuc- 


. 
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ſuccceded by dear ones, and that expotta- 
tion adds to the advance; when that is 
prohibited, then is the time for him to 
turn his ricks into gold. He heats them 
talk of the bleſſings of the bounty, gives 
the nod of approbation, and kuglis at the | 
folly' of the meaſure.” | 
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F. 18. T& the ela death. Ai it 
bach brought a vaſt ſum of money into the 
nation, and, upon that account, has been 
of great ſervice to the public.—l anſwer, 
the bringing a very large ſum of money 
into the nation, is an affair of very great 
importance to the public, and therefore de- 
ſerves the moſt attentive conſideration, which 
being allowed it, I am of opinion it will 
be found, that the public might have been 
benefited to a much larger amount with- 
out it; if that can be fairly made appear, 
then this conſideration, which is ſaid to 
have ſo much real weight in it, muſt give 
place to thoſe, which, upon a fair examina- 
tion, are found to have much more. But 
to prevent unneceſſary repetition, I will 
beg leave to refer the reader to p. 429 of 
this book; where he will find it clearly 

demon- 


ſwered with candour. 
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demonſtrated, that the loſs this nation. ſuſ- 


tained by the laſt ſeven years, exportation, 


for which a bounty was paid, amounted 
to a ſum not far ſhort of ten millions ſter- 


ling, If the advocates for bounty has any 
thing, to offer that they think will mate- 
rially affect this argument, their, remarks 
ſhall. be conſidered with attention, and an- 


1.413 


* . 
a 
4 % 


$. 19. Having examined the arguments 
brought by the advocates for a bounty, 1 


will now proceed to ſhew in as conciſe a 
manner as I can, what ſeems to me to be 


the infallible conſequences of ſuch a mea- 
(ure, 


— 


§. 20. And firſt then, I ſay a bounty to 


encreaſe the exportation of wheat is the 


leaſt neceſſary, and the moſt improper of 
any article whatſoever. It is the leaſt ne- 
ceſſiry, becauſe it is an article in univer- 
ſal demand; an article of the laſt impor- 


tance to every nation; an article that never 


keeps at a very low price for many years 
together, and therefore is always vendible 


in a ſhort time, at a much better price 
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without. a bounty, than is uſually to be got 
with it; the truth of this Has been ſuffi 
cientiy proved. 2d. It is, as being the 
moſt neceſſary article of food, a very im- 
proper article to give encouragement to 
5 exportation of by a bounty. Indeed, 
nothing can warrant the exportation of it at 
all, but a redundancy, and then with this 
ſpecial proviſoe, that the ſtock remaining 
on hand, be amply ſufficient for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the people, until the next har- 
veſt ſhall bring in a freſh ſupply, This 
may be pretty well known by the current 
Price, for that will always be in propor- 
tion to the quantity on hand, and the pro- 
ſpect of a crop. This precaution is abſo- WE 
lutely neceſſary, becauſe in caſe the fock WF 
ſhould be run out, or be run too low, it 2 
is not in the power of man, with all his | 5 
art and induſtry, to ſupply the deficiency, RY 
ualeſs favourable ſeaſons co-operate with WR 
his ſkill and endeavours. That the bounty 
has frequently occaſioned our Exports to 
extend much too far, witneſs the extraor- 
dinary meaſures government has been for- 
ced to ſubmit to, and the prices * 3 
en 
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been forced doipey⸗ * enn, from 


periſhing. 


F. 21. Another reaſon that renders it 


improper is, that-it puts it in the power of 


neighbouring ſtates to enrich themſelves at 


our expence; a bounty of twenty per cent. 
on an article that is univerſally in demand, 
is ſuch a temptation to ſpeculation, that 
no commercial ſtate could reſiſt. Upon 


this principle the exportation trade has 


been carried to ſuch an amazing extent, 


that we have in a ſhort time been forced 
to buy the ſame commodity we had ſold 
at twenty per cent. loſs, at an advance of 


an hundred per cent. It has been inſiſted 


on, that all wheat bought in England un- 
der thirty ſhillings a quarter and exported 
to Holland, they clear upon an average one 
hundred per cent. by, and it is certainly 
very practicable, and therefore probable. 
For ſhould a foreigner buy wheat in Eng- 
land at twenty-five ſhillings a quarter, upon 
exporting the ſame he receives five ſhillings 


bounty, this reduces { 100. to 80. Should 
England be obliged to buy that corn again 
the next year at fifty ſhillings a quarter, 
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it is plain it gives £ 200. for what it receiv- | 
ed only £ 50. the year e 


*. 22. Another reaſon is, that it furniſhes 
other ſtates with the means of ſupplying 
their people with bread, ſo neceſſary to 
their ſupport, at a much lower rate than 
- we can do, thou gh we are the growers of 
the corn, which, in a commercial ſtate, is 
the moſt ruinous Frames it is poſſible to 


| W 


10. 23. Another reaſon is, that the vaſt 
| ſums received for corn exported, are not 
gained to the public ſtock, as is too com- 
monly ſaid and believed, at leaſt it is only 
apparently ſo, all things conſidered, it coſt 
us much larger ſums to acquire it ; ſec 
p. 431 before. Were the ſame ſums to be 
paid for bounty on manufactures, made of 
materials of our own growth, the advan- 
tage might be great indeed, provided 
people who are idle and unemployed, 
could by that means be ſet to work and be 
made induſtrious; but at this time there 
is more employment than hands, and ma- 
nufacturers are diſtreſſed for want of them. 
9.24. 
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$. 24. To explain this, let us ſuppoſe. 
that government ſhould reſolve to encou- 
rage the woollen manufacture, and in or- 
der thereto give a bounty of twenty per 
cent. on all woollen goods exported from 
England. In conſequence of which goods 
are exported to the amount of one million, 
government then will pay L£ 200,000. 
which is about the ſum it has paid ſome 
years for the bounty on corn. If the value 
of the materials are a fifth, and workman- 
ſhip are four fifths, 
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To goods fold = = 1,000,000 o o i 
Deduct the bounty twenty | 3" 
per cent. 200,000 © © [| 
WW 

Net balance received by 88 
England 800,000 o o 1 


One fifth of which goes to the grazier, 
manufacturer and merchant, and four-fifths 
to the workmen for labour. From hence 
it appears a net balance of eight hundred 
thouſand pounds is brought into England, 
and that its riches are really and truly en- 
KERRY © creaſed 
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creaſed ſo much. This gain is ſolid and 
permanent, and may for ever remain with 
you, you will not want to purchaſe back 
your cloth again next year at a double 
price, beſides the loſs of the bounty. You 
have it in your power to provide all that 
can be wanted for home conſumption, and 
alike quantity again , for exportation; un- 
favourable ſeaſons cannot prevent you here; 
nor advance the price of bread upon you 
on account thereof, nor drive you to a de- 
pendence upon foreigners for your ſub- 
fiſtence. If you have a ſuperfluous quan- 
tity of corn, they will rejoice to be your 
cuſtomers when they ſtand in need of it; 
without a bounty, which the hiſtory of all 
times ſhew never has, and therefore, moſt 
probably nover will be long. 


F. 25. But admitting all, the alanine 
of a bounty with for in its fulleſt latitude, 
and that it is not productive of any of the 
evils we have charged it with; there are 
two conſequences which inevitably attend 
it, which ſeem to prove it a ruinous mea- 
ſure. As I have never ſeen the arguments 
before, I will not inſiſt upon them as de- 


monſtrable 


} 
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monſtrable facts, but rather problema- 


tical propoſitions. I believe it a prevailing | 


opinion, that if the average price of wheat 
does not amount to five ſhillings a buſhel 
at leaſt, the farmer cannot live: and 1 
have little fear of its being contradicted by 
any ſenſible, candid, practical farmer. When 
the bounty was in being, as no corn was 
entitled to it when the price exceeded fix 
ſhillings. a buſhel, the average price in- 
cluding the bounty, taking ſevetal years 
together. could: not exceed four ſhillings, 
probably did not amount to ſo much. 
Admitting theſe two facts, it incvitably 
follows, that there is a loſs of twenty per 


cent. upon all the corn exported with a 


bounty. Now will any one maintain, that 
any trade can be beneficial which is at- 


tended with a certain loſs? A loſs fo great, 


that in five returns of the capital, the 
whole would be ſunk. Every private man; 


every trading company knows the event; 


indeed it is ſelf-evident, and the loſs to 
a nation is not leſs real than to a private 
man or to a company. 
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This leads us to the ſecond propofition. 
| It ; is ſaid, tho the public pay / 200,000. 
to ſell corn to the amount of 1 t, ooo, ooo. 
' BL brings £829,000. into the nation, which 
is an encreaſe of ſo much wealth, and 
therein conſiſts the advantage of the trade. 
This appears to me to be a dangerous ſo- 
phiſm; it is aſſerting, that 876 ſhillings 
worth of corn is worth only four ſhillings 
in money. Or in other words, a farmer 
that receives four ſhillings for a buſhel 
of wheat, which ſtood him in five, has 
received more than an equivalent, and is 
therefore a gainer; and a nation whic| 
gives corn for eight hundred thouſand 
pounds which colt it a million, is a gainer 
by the bargain, becauſe £{ 800,000. in 
money is better (that is more if true) than 
a million in corn, which is a palpable 
contradiction. However, certain it is, that 
if a nation receives a milllon per annum 
by means of a bounty, ſome part of the 
people are enriched thereby; but how fares 
it with the reſt? The gainers by ſuch a 
trade are the lind owner, the farmer, the 
dealer, and the merchant ; now what pro- 


portion may theſe bear to all the reſt of 
the 
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the people? Let us ſuppoſe one out of 
a hundred, then it follows, that ninety-nine 

out of every hundred of the people, pay 

their reſpective quotas towards the gain 
which the hundredth perſon receives. 80 

that one perſon out of every hundred (ſup- 
poſing that to be the proportion) is en- 
riched by means, that impoveriſh all the 
reſt, and tend to enſlave them. But how 

is this to be reconciled to the intention 

and end of government, which is the equal 
ſupport and protection of all the people? 

This meaſure lays a tax upon the whole 
for the benefit of a few, by which the 

condition and circumſtances of the people 

are rendered unequal, by means inimical 
to the happineſs and liberty of the com- 

munity. 
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F. 26. We have ſeen that a rege trade 
affords the only means of increaſing the 
riches of this kingdom, therefore, every 
means ſhould be uſed to promote it, con- 
ſiſtent with the ſafety and well being of 
the people. But make not the neceſſaries 
of life the object of your traffick, leſt in- 
Read of enriching you deſtroy. Let the 
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object be. the general good, not the en- 
riching one claſs of men at the expence 


of the reſt, and thereby encreaſing the 
miſeries of thoſe already too wretched. 
A. free liberty, to. export redundancies is 
reaſonable and fit, but never ſuffer a mea- 
fure to take place, that enables our rivals 
in trade to feed their work people with 
our bread, twenty per cent, below what 
we can do ourſelves. A meaſure which 


puts it in the power of our neighbours to 


enrich. themſelves at our expence, and ſub- 
ject us to the molt calamitous neceſſity. 
Let us remember with grateful hearts, the 
narrow eſcape we had only two years ſince; 
when the prudent reſolution of admini- 
ſtration, defended us from moſt certain 
ruin, which a bounty at that time, yea, 
even a permiſſion to export, if long con- 
tinued, would inevitably have brought upon 
us. If we had poſſeſſed twenty millions 
worth of corn, it might have nut all fold 
in the courſe of the laſt two years, and 
the whole people left periſhing for. want 
of bread ! This is not a vifionary tale of 
deſpondence, the fact ſtill ſubliſts,  expor- 
tation. bas been ever ſince and ſtill conti- 
nues 
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nues prohibited, notwithſtanding which 


the price of corn is high and daily ad- 


vancing, altho' more wheat has been ſown 
for the laſt two years, and again the pre- 


ſent ſeaſon, than perhaps was ever known 


in the ſame time, and every meaſure pur- 
ſued to encreaſe the quantity that prudence 
could ſuggeſt. May the malignant aſperſers 


of adminiſtration, learn better hencefor- 


ward than to caſt an odium upon a mea- 
ſure, that has manifeſtly ſaved the country, 
and not wickedly endeavour to impreſs a 
belief, that the good of the country was 
ſacrificed to the miniſter's popularity. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


R efpeing Salt, and green V. egetables, as 


a Manure. 


N the former part of this work I ob- 


had been ſaid in reſpe& to falt, it 
remained a matter of much uncertainty 
whether it had a right to be conſidered as 
a manure or not. I alſo mentioned, that, 
it was my intention to make ſome trial 
of its efficacy in reſpect thereto, which I 
have ſince had an opportunity of doing, 


tho' it does not enable me to give the ſa- 


tisfaction I could with. 


In the year 1768, I had a field about 


three acres which [ took to at that time, 


and 


ſerved, that, notwithſtanding all that 
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and was then in turnips; by the ſize 1 
| the turnips and che rankneſs of the-weeds, 
Ii imagine the field had been dreſſed. The 
_ occupier, according to the cuſtom of the 
country, had neglected hoeing the turnips, 
and the weeds were the groſſeſt and moſt 
loxuriant, {I ever ſaw in a field-undgr cul- 
ture in my life. The turnips were eaten 
by ſheep, the land had a winter fallow, and 
was planted. with barley in the ſpring : It 
bore a good crop, and the corn was plump 
and fine, but the land very foul and full 
of weeds. I gave it a winter. fallow, and 
planted it with potatoes in the ſpring: 
they were planted in rows about two feet 
aſunder, and the intervals were well clean- 
ed and pulverized by the uſe of the ſmall 
plough. It was thoroughly ploughed to 
get out the potatoes, and laid up in nar- 
row ridges until the ſpring, and then ſow- 
ed with 'batley in drills about ten inches 
apart: theſe being too cloſe for the horſe- 
"hoe to work, I had the field hoed by 
hand. It produced about twenty-eight 
buſhels to the acre, and the corn was re- 
markably fine. Soon after it was Har- 
veſted, I had it well ploughed and laid up 
in 
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in narrow tidges' as before; in the ſpriug 
it was Ploughed acroſs the ridges and hat- 
rowed well. A gentleman at Liverpool 
had ſent me a quantity of falt to make 
an experiment with, and I had ſaved che 
refuſe ſalt uſed in falting bacon the pre- 
ceding winter. The land being ready 1 
had it dreffed in the {ellis manner: 
the ſeedſman began at one end of the 
field, and ſowed a land acroſs the fame 
with ſalt; the ſecond land he ſowed wich 
the ſalt which had been uſed with "the 
bacon; the third he ſowed with | wodd 
aſhes; and on the fourth he ſowed no- 
thing; and thus he went on in alternate 
ſucceſſion from one end to the other. Phe 
ground was then lightly harrowed, and 
barley ſowed in drills at twenty inches 
diſtance. In about five weeks there was 
a plentiful ſhew of ' weeds in the inter- 
vals, which was turned under by the ſmall 
plough, and at a proper diſtance of [time 
was repeated. The barley grew faſt, and 
was fine and promiſing; but upon the 
niceſt obſervation we could make, we 
could diſcover no difference in the diffet- 
ent lands; the corn on thoſe which had 


no 
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no dreſſing appeared equally vigorous and 
ſtrong, as it did on thoſe which had, 
through the whole ſtage of its growth; 


andi at harveſt; the corn was equally plump 


and fine, and the produce equally great, 
which was about twenty-ſix buſhels, to 
the acre. This experiment did not afford 
me the information I expected. As the 
lands which had no drefling were equally 
fertile with thoſe that had, it ſhould ſeem, 
the dreſſings were void of efficacy et 
we certainly know, that whatever ſalt may 
be, aſhes, are a good drefling, and never 
fail to ſhew their effects; and I have no 
doubt if the field had been ſown broad 
caſt, their effects would have been ſuffi- 
ciently viſible; but it ſeems to me, that 
the earth in the intervals being well broke 
and pulverized by the hoe - plough, its ef- 
fects were equal in fertilizing the ſoil, and 
conſequently where that can be properly 
uſed, dreſſing becomes unneceſſary. There 
fore, tho this experiment proves nothing 
in reſpect to the virtue of ſalt as a ma- 
nure; it undeniably proves, that the foil 
is as effectually fertilized by the horſe-hoe, 


as by aſhes; which proves the great uti- 
lity 
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lity of that mode of culture, eſpecially 
where manure is not to be had: for this 
field had not been. manyred at all ſince the 
the turnip crop, which was five years be- 


fore. Pay 77... CID be 1 
1 as 5 14 0 4 1 5 4 3 . 1 "a af 1 | 


As to green vegetable manure, I think, 
that the beſt which affords the largeſt 
quantity at the, leaſt expence. | Rye and 
buck-wheat we muſt reckon at leaſt three 
ſhillings a buſhel, it will, therefore, coſt 
fix ſhillings to ſow an acre with either: 
now a ſhilling worth of turnip ſeed will 
be quite ſufficient; and if ſown early in 
the ſpring, there will be no danger of the 
plants being deſtroyed by the fly : by the 
end of April in a forward ſpring, a vaſt 
quantity of herbage might be obtained, 
which probably would be very deſirable for 
the ewes and lambs; but if not wanted 
for that purpoſe, when at its full growth 
might be ploughed in. I do not know 
a better green dreſſing, nor one that can 
be acquired at ſo ſmall an expence. Be- 
ſides, the ſucculence of the plants, and 


the great ſhade the herbage affords, keeps 
e the 
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the ſoil in a conſtant ſtate of fermenta- 
tion, which renders it hollow and fertile, 
if care be taken to turn it under before 
the ſun and wind have evaporated the 
rich juices it contains, and the foil is 
grown compact; which in a great meaſure 
deſtroys the principal advantages ariſing 
from this ſpecies of culture, when the her- 
| bage is eaten off by ſheep or cattle. 
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1. HE art of cultivating the earth, 
of all arts, ſeems the moſt neceſ- 
ſary; more living creatures cannot ſubſiſt 
at any place or time, than a competency 
of food can be provided for their ſubſiſt- 
ence. How amazingly would the numbers 
of mankind decreaſe in this iſland, if they 
had nothing to ſubſiſt on for a few years 
to come, but the ſpontaneous productions 
of the earth? Probably they would de- 
creaſe more than in the proportion of a 
hundred to one. 


2. As this art advances towards perfec- 
tion, the number of the people may in- 
creaſe in proportion; and as improvements 
take place, the country may become more 
= populous, more ſecure, and more happy. 


3. The firſt artificial ſtep is pulverizing 
the ſoil ; this is moſt advantageouſly done 
L1l2 by 
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by the plough ; but its efficacy does not 
ſo much depend upon the number of 
ploughings, as the circumſtances, of wea- 
ther, time, temper of the land, and man- 
ner of performing it. The beſt ſeaſon is 
from harveſt to Chriſtmas, when it does 
not ſignify how coarſe and lumpy the 
lands turn up; but it muſt not lie flat, 
if it does, it will not receive much bene- 
fit; it ſhould be croſs ploughed into very 
large lumps, or thrown into ſingle ridges 
made with only one bout of the plough, 
ſo that the land will be divided into an 
equal number and quantity of ridges and 
furrows; by which means the greateſt 
quantity of ſurface poſſible will be ex- 
poſed to the action and influence of the 
atmoſphere through the winter. 


4. Experience has taught us, that froſt is 
more efficacious in pulverizing a ſtiff ad- 
heſive ſoil, than all the powers of nature 
or art, and the more it is expoled to its 
influence, the more fertile it becomes; 
therefore the proper means ſhould be uſed 
to expoſe it at this ſeaſon as much as poſ- 
üble. 
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F. An autumnal ploughing has this für- 
ther advantage attending it, it enables the 


huſbandman to ſow his land early in the 
ſpring, which has many 
nexed to it, eſpecially if his land lies high 
and dry; for ſpring corn ſown late on ſuch 
ſoils, if the weather happens to be dry, 
and the wind cutting, can hardly get out 
of the ground; and the heat of the ſun 
being grown intenſe, burns up the tender 
root before the herbage can afford it the 
or; ſhade or of whe 614; ab ' 


"© Wy that is early ſown will have its 
crops ripen early; this is a matter of the 
greateſt importance, as it gives two or 
three chances to one to get the crop in, 


in good weather. There is a vaſt diffe- 


rence between the end of July, Auguſt, 


and half September ; and the latter end of 
September, October, and perhaps half No- 
vember. Beſides, the crops, are more a- 


bundant when ſown in ſeaſon, which is 
early in the ſpring months, than when 
they are neglected until the ſummer ap- 
proaches. For the huſbandman to be back- 
e 
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ward in his work, is lofing . hand 


whe are never to 1 e 


* The e n is to be We 
in reſpect to meadow land, and crops of 
artificial graſſes. No cattle. ſhould be ſuf- 
fered to go in after Candlemas, eſpecially 


if the crop is to be mowed, In fine dry 


ſweet meadows, I have known the crops 
entirely loſt by being fed too long in the 
ſpring ; hot ſcorching weather coming on 
in May and June, and no herbage to co- 
ver the root, the whole has been parched 


and burnt up, without any appearance of 
verdure. 


* 


8. Manures are of many different kinds, 
and the advantages attending them depend 


much upon the ſeaſon and manner of uſing 


them. Dung from a good heap where 
the moiſture has been all retained, and 
cuts ſoft and ſmooth like butter, is of 2 
very rich and fertilizing nature, and of 
great value. The proper time for laying 
it upon graſs land of every kind, is from 
the beginning of October until the end of 
January. It greatly attracts the hoar froſts, 
its 


"et p 


I 
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its ſalts are diflolved by the rains which 
frequently fall at-that ſeaſon, and are gra- | 
dually waſhed into the root; which, in a. 
warm ſeaſon, would evaporate. and fly a- 
1 Poet S ee St LOR 


9. 8 "pay" W never Io ana 
the ſame ſeaſon it is ſown, unleſs the crop 
be an ameliorating one; for dung. fills 
land full of weeds, unleſs ſome method be 
adopted to prevent their growth. If wheat, 
barley or oats, are ſown broad caſt upon 

land freſh dunged, it is not poſſible to pre- 
vent a large crop of weeds ; but if beans, 

turnips, or any hoeing crop be planted on 
land freſh dunged, the weeds will be cut 
up and deſtroyed in the hoeing ; the crop 
that ſucceeds the hoed. crop will not only 
be a clean, but probably a very defirable 
one. But if you ſow upon a graſs or clo- 
yer lay, by all means wu on your dung the 
winter before. 


10. Lime, where it can be had on rea- 
ſonable terms, may be uſed to good ad- 
vantage. It affords no nouriſhment of it- 
ſelf to a poor barren ſoil, but being mix- 

1 4 ed 


ed with vegetable matter, or, which is bet- 
ter, with rich fat dung and earth, it makes 
a very valuable manure; this is practiſed 
in Devonſhire, and its utility well under- 
ſtood there; but, I believe, is not attended 


to, or indeed known, in many E of 
wenn Wlkea., | | 


. 1 hon a . ede 

there, which ſuggeſted a method of ma- 
king a valuable compoſt. In paſture fields 
they ſometimes plough round them, under 
the hedges, a ſpace of four or ſix feet 
broad, which, for the moſt part, is full of 
the roots of ſtrong coarſe weeds, which, 
if ſuffered to grow, would in time over - run 
and fill the field. If this was to be done 
early in the winter, and lie to mellow un- 
til ſpring, then mix ſome of the earth with 
a few buſhels of lime properly ſlacked, as 
before deſcribed,. with which, if practica- 
ble, mix dung, then being well incorpo- 
rated by the plough and harrow, plant it 
with potatoes in March, which will be fit 
to be taken up the latter end of Septem- 
ber, which being done with the plough, 
the ſoil they grew in will make a valua- 


| ble 
1 


ble drefling to ſpread over the field in De- 
cember' or Jaudary following. By this 
means your fields * be 5 clean and 
in good ure” It | 100%} 2228102 vER-v0: 
03 "HET eon nenn 
12. Lande which/ are kl yas nature, or 
by their vicinity to great towns, have been 
made ſo by art, are capable of little im- 
provement. The great object is to im- 
prove thaſe lands which are of very little 
value, and ſo ſituated as to admit of no 
improvement in the uſual way. The only 
practicable methods are; Iſt, denſhiring 
and burning, if the natural produce is 
rough and woody; 2d, raiſing a crop of 
ſucculent plants or herbage, and ploughing 
it in by way of a green vegetable ma- 
nure; 4d, digging ſomething out of the 
| bowels of the earth, if happily it contains 
marle, peat, turf, or any thing of a com- 
buſtible nature, which may produce a large 
quantity of aſhes ; and, laſtly, by ſpreading 
the produce of the land upon the fields 
that produced it. Any of theſe, rightly 
conducted, will infallibly prove a very great 


improvement, often in the proportion of 
more then ten to one. 


13. The 
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13. The great art of improvement con- 
fiſts in gradually beſtowing ſtrength and 
fertility to your land, while you are reap- 
ing advantages from it. The grateful re- 
turns it makes will be in proportion to 
the indulgence you give it; but if thro' 
impatience or  avarice you beggar your 
land, it il never enrich yaw 


14. This is .pecformed: by a ee 
ſucceſſion of crops; an ameliorating crop 
ſhould ever follow an exhauſting one; 
this practice with ſpending the produce 
on the fields that bore it, is putting land 
in a progreſſive courſe of improvement, 
and the longer it is cultivated, and the 
more crops it bears, the more rich and fer- 
tile it becomes*, Indeed, it is impoſſible 
it ſhould be otherwiſe, becauſe additions 
of fat fertile earth, are daily making from 
the roots and ſtubble of whatever is raiſed 


Upon it. 


15. Denſhiring may be ſo abuſed as to 
render land unfertile: two or three ex- 
hauſting crops, in ſucceſſion, would make 

it 


* See Mr. 8 experiments, p. 119. 
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it abſolutely barren. Denſniring is an in- 
fallible good preparation for tutnips, and 
theſe eaten off by ſheep, as good a prepa- 
ration for barley and clover; and, by this 
management, very i e land may be 
made good, and kept in a conſtant ſtate of 


improvement. 


16. Land that is incapable of bearing 
corn, may frequently be made to afford 
greater profit than that which does. Wet 
moory land, ſubject to be flooded, which 
bears nothing but ſedge. and coarſe weeds, | 
and is therefore of very little value, may, 
by being planted with willows and , oziers 
for the baſket maker's uſe, be improved to 
forty ſhillings an acre, And if they are 
let ſtand ſeven or eight years, they will 
be nearly as valuable for many other pur- 


17. Poor barren heaths and commons, 
which are incapable of bearing corn or 
graſs, may be greatly improved by being 
planted with trees proper for ſuch ſoils, 
particularly the Scotch pine and larch, to 
which we may add the birch. Theſe, if 
planted 
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| piagted in large plantations, will grow and 
thrive in the moſt barren ſoils and expoſed 


3 fituations, where ſingle plants, or thin rows, 
would be cut off, and come to nothing, 


but in very large clumps they pages and 
defend each other. | 


4 Trees planted in hedge ro rows, if the 
fields are moderately large, is a very ca- 


pital improvement, and will, in thirty or 
forty years time, be equal in value to the 


fee ſimple of the land on which they 
grow, therefore richly merit the owner's 
care and attention. Apples and pears may 
alſo be planted there to very great advan- 
tage; as has been RAGE i e 


in n counties. 5 


Farms are al ways too large when 


all part of the ſame lie too remote from 
the farm-houſe to be advintageouſly cul- 


tivated. In ſuch caſes the land lies waſte 


to the loſs of the owner and the commu- 
nity. Whereas, if ſuch farms were divi- 
ded, every foot might be cultivated, as 


the proximity of the farm yard would put 


it 
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20. The preſent mode of paying tithes 


in kind, is one of the greateſt obſtacles to 


improvement. If a modus was to be eſta- 
bliſhed, equal to the preſent amount, ſo 
as the intereſt of the clergy ſhould not ſuf- 
fer, many more experiments would pro- 
bably be made, and much waſte land 


brought into culture; produce would be 
increaſed, conſequently rendered cheaper, 
to the mutual benefit of the land owner 
and the public. 


21. An unlimited commerce in corn, can 
never be a permanent object in an exten- 
five growing country. Countries which 
make corn a conſtant article of commerce, 
lay up their ſtocks when the price is low; 
but ſhould a growing country import in 
plentiful ſeaſons, as commercial countries 
do, it would ruin the landed intereſt of the 
growing country. The beneficial trade of 
ſuch a country in corn is confined to the 
ſurplus of what their own internal con- 
ſumption requires, and no device can poſ- 


ſibly 


> — — — — 
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fibly extend end it beve 


ond, without injurious 
conſequences, firſt to the landed intereſt 
of the ſtate, and ultimately to the general 
intereſt of the _ 
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22. If the We of a growing coun- 
of corn with to promote the landed 
me the trueſt political judgment would 
be, not to encourage its exportation when 
the price is below its medium value; but 
to buy it up and ſtow it in magazines pro- 
vided for that purpoſe: where it ſhould 
be kept until a change of times rendered it 
neceſſary for the ſupport of our own peo- 
ple, or if it could be ſpared, until demands 
for abroad rendered it profitable to export 
for the accommodation of other countries. 


23. It has been obſerved, that a country 
that grows little or no corn, may feed its 
people cheaper than a country that grows 
a great deal. I will add, the people of the 
latter country may be famiſhed for want 
of bread, whilſt the. people of the former 
may be plentifully fed and to ſpare. Theſe 
are not effects of productive and non- pro- 


ductive countries, for the natural effects of 
them 


them are directly repugnant thereto. They 


are the effects of a wiſe commercial po- 


licy, eſtabliſhed in the firſt to provide for 
the ſubſiſtence of the people upon terms 
proportioned to their abilities, and at the 
ſame time to enrich the ſtate, by making 
the ſame an article of commerce. In the 
latter, it is the effect of a partial wretched 


policy, directed to promote the landed in- 


tereſt, not only in preference, but at the 
expence and to the great injury, if not 
ruin, of the W and commer- 
cial intereſt, 


24. Laſtly, The end of all government is 
to promote and ſecure the good of the 
people. Every meaſure, which in its ope- 
ration and effects has a different tenden- 


cy, is undoubtedly a bad meaſure, and 


ſhould be reprobated. A people can never 
be flonriſhing, happy or contented, whilſt 
the intereſt of one part of them is pro- 
moted at the expence, and to the diſtreſs 
of the reſt, Private intereſt may warp the 


will of thoſe who are gainers by partial ap- 
pointments and regulations; but govern- 
ment ſhould extend its protection and en- 


couragement 
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couragement equally to all. If the intereſt 
of one 182 built upon the ruin of another, 
or is the cauſe of that ruin, its intereſts 
cannot long ſubſiſt, that very intereſt will 
ſtand in need of the aid and aſſiſtance of 
the intereſt it has itſelf deſtroyed. True 
political wiſdom conſiſts in conciliating ; 
ſtrengthening and harmonizing the whole, 
making each part co-operate | to the eſta- 
bliſhment of that great and glorious end, 
the general good and permanent happineſs 
of the people; in which conſiſts the du- 
ration, ſtability, and ſupreme glory of go- 
vernment. 


THE END. 
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